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PREFACE 


II\HE present volume was originally planned as an article for the 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. When the editor, Professor Alois Brandl, a 
few years ago extended an invitation to publish in the Jahrbuch some 
of the results of my researches, I contemplated offering the history 
of the first Blackfriars theatre. All students of the drama knew that 
I had long been collecting materials, not only on the Blackfriars but 
particularly on the various children companies, and the publication 
of one volume in 1908 on The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 
1597—1603, roused extraordinary interest in the children actors among 
literary scholars in all lands. It seemed, therefore, that this apparently 
isolated portion relating to an earlier period of the Court children at 
the first Blackfriars might pay at least one more instalment of my debt 
of duty to the scholastic public, and at the same time serve as an intro- 
duction to the promised volumes on the succeeding Tudor-Stuart history 
of the children companies, only the above volume of which has yet ap- 
peared. But other duties, more nearly concerned with Shakespeare, 
the Globe, the later Blackfriars, and other theatres, plays, and dram- 
atists that revolve about this centre, were more insistent, and delayed 
the matter until the present. 

When I began to study the materials in their full relations, it be- 
came at once apparent that no isolated presentation of the records 
on the first Blackfriars could be adequate to the subject or just to 
their demands. They formed only a link, an important missing link, 
in a lone chain of evolution, and I must needs bring together all 
other links in the chain from first to last. The results grew beyond 
the limits of the contemplated article. whereupon, at the invitation 
of the Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. it has been thought wise to publish 
a limited edition in the form of a Separate volume under their auspices. 
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It is ten years since my wife and I began collecting materials on 
the children companies. Little did we dream then of the time, the 
labor, the sacrifices we should make in carrying the work to a successful 
issue. Nor did we dream of the vastness of the uncharted sea ahead 
of us. The very contemplation of it would have slain ambition out- 
right. Yet, even though the work is still not finished, we cannot regret 
the time and labor bestowed. It has served already to-add interesting 
and definite information to the world’s store of knowledge, and has 
thereby established pleasant relations with men and women of in- 
tellectual eminence in various activities of life widely through the 
world. That such information makes its successful appeal beyond 
college halls and serves thereby the better to check the dissemination 
of popular misinformation is satisfactory to the level of the highest 
desire. It is peculiarly gratifying that literary scholars of various 
lands are generous with their encouragement, and have patiently 
waited, with that fine honor that one likes always to associate with 
the scholar, some of them even delaying their own publications, until 
I should be able to publish results. 

It is believed that we have now gathered together all extant docu- 
ments of vital importance relating to the children companies that 
began in the Court and finally evolved into the various companies 
of the Children of the Revels and their offsprings and imitators. Their 
widely ramifying influences on the drama and on the men’s companies 
range from the first of the Tudors, about 1485, down to the Restora- 
tion. The present volume narrates their history in connection with 
the evolution of the drama from the beginning to the year 1597. From 
that year, the history is carried on by the volume already referred 
to, The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603. From 1603 
onwards, the volumes announced and now in preparation will com- 
plete the work on the children actors and their offsprings during the 
reign of the Stuarts. . 

Little by little in the course of years the scope of our research has 
broadened, and now extends over the whole realm of the Tudor- 
Stuart drama and theatre. It has carried us into the nooks and corners 
of every theatre of Shakespeare’s time, and into the lives of dramatists 
and actors that cluster about him as the central sun. Out of the vast 
number of records that have passed through our hands, few fall within 
these bounds. What there are among them we have. The results 
must speak for themselves in the various publications that have grown 
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out of the work, as they appear from time to time in the next few years. 
The present volume is a fair representative. 

It is the purpose of this research, and of the volume here offered, 
so far as it goes, to eather and resent reliable historical data concern- 


ing the drama and the circumstances and conditions under which 


a 
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it flourished. The results should enable students hereafter to make 


a sounder study of the drama than has hitherto been possible. 
Consistent with the aim of this publication to be a work of 


scientific accuracy and reliability in all matters presented, yvreat 


pains have been taken by author and publisher to secure typogra- 


phical exactness in the printing of the documents. These records 


leave the press as nearly correct as repeated proof-readings, letter by 
letter, against proved transcripts and originals can secure from hands 
that have given them unstinted time and loving care. They them- 
selves stand among the things that time will not change. 

Literary students of the period covered by this volume have long 


heen dependent upon the meager and biased, often incomplete and 


unfaithful records transmitted by the publications of those who are 
properly only dilettanti, unrepresentative of scholarship. Even 
though every one knows the unreliability of J. P. Collier, it comes 
as somewhat of a surprise that some of the records which have long 
been the sole source for students in this early period are only partial 
and undependable reports. the originals of which have for all these 
years been easily accessible and might long ago have been published 
completely and correctly. Nor is Collier alone in such faults, as ap- 
pears again and again from citations in the following pages. No one 
can pretend to the absolute. Far from it does the volume now offered 
pretend to be. But one can be, as this book aims to be, at least faithful 
to the records presented. 

Conditions for investigating the evolution of the drama from 
Tudor beginnings, as here outlined, on a comprehensive and sound 
historical basis, are, therefore, worse in some respects than if nothing 
had previously been done, for erroneous conclusions and false hypotheses 
founded upon suppositious data or incomplete records but becloud. 
These accumulations must first be cleared away, before one can begin 
the investigation proper. 

So, while not forgetting the vast library of books already written 
on the period, some of which, notably on the imterpretative side, are 
of high value, while others one wishes one might forget, T have had to 
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yo to work on the basis of the original materials, almost as if publica- 
tion had not been. That may sufficiently explain why both matter 
and conclusions here presented differ widely from the work of pred- 
ecessors. I have followed no traditions, no theories, no opinions. 
My sole aim has been to get at the facts and to state their true historical 
significance in the development of the English drama. That time 
may change some of my results is possible. That they themselves 
change much that has been accepted is certain. There is still a vast 
amount to be done in this period, and the present work is only a be- 
ginning of new results that others should be enabled to reach hereafter. 
It is my sincere desire that this volume may be helpful and of permanent 
use to all future students of the evolution of the English drama up to 
Shakespeare. Therein lies the reason for its being. 
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CHAPTER I 
NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE NEW MATERIALS 


The new materials that furnish occasion for the following pages 
make a contribution to the history of the English drama and stage. 
Set in right relations to all data at hand, they reveal the origin and 
development of the English drama in wholly new aspects. They echo 
the first faint prelusions of it from the opening of the new day of the 
renaissance under Henry VII, and draw us with fascination into the 
revels of tourney, pageant, song, and lusty young drama in the Court 
of Henry VIII. They draw aside the curtain and discover to us the 
English drama as a child of the native English spirit, born on English 
sou and first fostered in that Court, not, as hitherto generally believed, 
the offspring of the Church from a liturgical ancestry. They throw 
into the lime-light a brilliant development of this new drama through 
the Chapel Roval, a development that took place »rimarily under the 
direction of the various great musicians who served os masters of the 
children of the Chapel and as Court entertainers, the first true poets- 
laureate, through the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward V1, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. In a word, they unroll the scroll of origins — the birth 
and growth of the native drama at Court, the development of com- 
panies, the beginning of the theatres, the slow steps of dramatic art. 

Some of these new records stand out more prominently than others 
in their significance. Those of Henry VIII reveal an Octavian Shake- 
speare in the person of William Cornish, to whom belong most of the 
good things that long have been ascribed to his pupil, John Heywood, 
while Heywood himself emerges from the records of three monarchs, 
in the veritable garb he then wore, as court-entertainer and close 
personal attendant on the sovereign, with devotion to the Catholic 
Church so dominating his loyalty to the throne as to lead him into 
treasons, stratagems, and final self-exile. The drama under Edward VI 
grows into discernable outline at last, and the reign of the Lord of 
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Misrule that terminated simultaneously with that of the young king 
becomes sharp in detail. The introduction of the classic element 
at the Court of Mary through the appointment of Nicholas Udall 
as Court poet proves to be an incident of slight effect on the final 
development of the drama, for it was largely disregarded by his Eliz- 
abethan successors, Richard Edwards, Richard Farrant, William 
Hunnis, John Lyly, George Peele. These men passed over the Marian 
period almost as if it had not been, and carried the original native 
spirit of drama onward to their great successors that centred about 
Shakespeare, whose genius was most of all en rapport with that 
spirit. 

The reign of Elizabeth was the product of cumulative forces. The 
records of it reveal the results of time. and likewise enable us the better 
to understand the earlier forces and to associate cause and effect. One 
set shows the rapid development of the drama, both within the Court 
and without, almost to the obliteration of old-time modes of enter- 
tainment, such as mummings, pageants. and masks; others show us 
a corresponding development of dramatic companies, with a rapid 
dominance of men actors over children actors; others mark the rise 
and growth of the theatres; and so on. One set in particular presents 
not only the origin of the Blackfriars theatre in 1576, with its brilliant 
successes and crushing vicissitudes in conjunction with the children 
actors there under Richard Farrant, William Hunnis, John Newman, 
Henry Evans, the Earl of Oxford, and John Lyly, but also solves 
the fascinatiny tieatrical and dramatic puzzle of 1580 to 1584 that 
has baffled -he most serious historians. In natural course they enable 
us to unaerstand how and why John Lyly, George Peele and others 
became dramatists, and combine with other records to make clearer 
the forces at work that called into being the supreme genius of 
drama. 

The sources are both old and new. The ground covered by the 
earlier chapters is so ancient and has been plowed so many times that 
one would suppose no more could be found out. Yet new materials 
have been added, and these combine with the old to present the whole 
subject of dramatic development in such manner as to make it all 
seem new. The materials for the major part of the later chapters 
are altogether new and of enduring importance, as will better appear 
when future study deepens the channels they first open. While work- 
ing in 1902—1907 on the history of the various children’s companies, 
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and particularly while making searches concerning their connection 
with the Blackfriars, I came upon the Farrant lease, the letters of him 
and his wife and Lord Leicester, with other records, now for the first 
time printed, relating to the first Blackfriars theatre, but too late 
either to complete the research or safely to augment what I had already 
written, before the publication of one volume of that work in 1908 
under the title of The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603. 
Meanwhile, my wife and I have accumulated all the additional records. 
To have reported any of these new materials baldly, dissociated from 
the history which they complete, would have done them slight justice 
and rendered slight service, for they furnish the missing links in the 
evolution of the English drama into artistic form, and must be studied 
in their proper historical relations. It has seemed necessary, there- 
fore, to restate the processes of that evolution, through forces not 
always fully recognized. 

Professor Ward saw that, after all, the native instinct, revealing 
in the interlude all elements of the five-act drama, was the informing 
spirit of the classic exterior it fashioned for itself.1 Yet in his great 
history and in his later work,2 he does not follow out that develop- 
ment. Such eminent students as J. A. Symonds,? Professors Court- 
hope,* Boas,® Schelling,® give larger recognition to the native genius, 
and also find certain external forces potent. Still, not all has been said. 
So, while the first part of this volume, and the table and the list o: 
Court plays at the end cover ancient ground, they contain historical 
evidences and enable a presentation of dramatic development as 
new as the other parts and not less illuminating. 

In studying the evolution of the drama. which turns ont to be 
mainly an evolution through the Court, with the Chapel ioval as 
a centre, it has been necessary to search out the extant records con- 
cerning the Chapel, the Masters, the children and gentlemen actors, 
and all court entertainments from the earliest times to 1585. In 
the single century closing with that vear, it is rather remarkable that 
so many new records should be brought to light in so old a field. That 


1 4. W. Ward, English Dramatic Literature (A899) I, 250—51. 

2 A.W. Ward. article Drama. in Encuelopacdia Britannica (L911). VILL. 518. 
3 J. A. Symonds, Shaksperes Predecessors (1900). 

4 WJ. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (U897T) IL, 831—"s. 

5 #8. Boas, Shakspere and ‘his Predecessors (188). 

8 Felix EK. Schelling, Luizabethan Drama (1908). 
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CHAPTER II 


THE REALISTIC VIEW OF THE DRAMA — DEPENDENCE 
ON THE PHYSICAL 


It is, therefore, more than passingly edifying to survey the an- 
tecedent history of the drama and stage from the point of view the new 
records suggest, namely, the dependence of dramatic art upon not 
merely social and political conditions and ancient traditions, as ob- 
served by all historians, but also upon the less observed because 
more mediately present and less romantic physical environment 
summed up in a place uf acting, a company, and an audience. These 
physical merging into psychological conditions set up a state that 
finds its reflex in dramatic production. The wish, the hope, the 
yearning for the mimic representation of life is impotent in the national 
thought until these outward forces are summoned to body it forth 
in physical form and make it live and move and speak before us. To- 
day these conditions exist; a thousand years ago, nay, half a thousand 
years ago, England had not yet bespoken them. So today we are 
annually writing several hundred plays based on life; then, they 
wrote none. Not because we live more; life was just as full for them 
as it is for us. The simple human element that makes up drama is 
not so new. But the social, political, religious, educational conditions 
and ideals had not yet set these physical environments together, 
which should themselves in turn change from effects of those psycho- 
logical causes into causes or occasions of such final psychological effects 
as we call drama. 

The Greek and the Roman drama was cradled in the theatre. With 
the passing of that theatre passed also as a vital form of literature 
the classic drama. Christianity is credited with the doom of both. 

In England, no native drama and no theatre had evolved when 
the Church spread its wing over the island. So here the earliest ex- 
pression of the dramatic instinct was prevented among the folk by 
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being arrogated to the Church, which charily broke for them the white 
light of life into primary colors that played with awesome fascination 
through its spiritual, moral, and intellectual prism over the calm 
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mystery of the dim chancel. Only in the arms of the Church, in the _ 


very chancel indeed, was that instinct allowed to be nurtured, in the 
attempt to bring home to the congregation by antiphon and lisping 


dialogue, first in Latin then in the vernacular, the lessons of the lit- 


urgy.1 From its original place in the chancel, then in the nave, then 
in the churchyard in dialogued processional, it slowly developed to 
a point where, by the middle of the thirteenth century, the laity, 
originally onlookers, then participants in the growing scheme, finally 
became virile enough to present independently, though imitatively 
and under sanction, miracle plays in the churchyard for the moral and 
religious instruction of the populace. It took a century or more 
thereafter for the folk, in associations or guilds and crafts, to venture 
upon independent plays, still religious, in market-place or guild-hall 
or in moving or stationary pageant,? in all of which they were 
encouraged by King, lords, and nobles who, as early as 1300, on 
rare festival occasions patronized companies for acting in their great 
halls.3 : 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century the native instinct 
had so far freed itself from the Church that popular moralities,* with 
their first faintly humanized voices, began to displace miracles, while 
royal and noble patronage grew less rare.? For a full century or more, 


1 For an account of the dim beginnings of drama in the Church and its slow 

development to the period of the Reformation, the reader is referred here and at 
all later points without further notice to that masterly work of E. K. Chambers, 
The Mediaeval Stage (1903), and to that monumental treatise by Professor W. 
Creizenach, Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, which places all future scholarship 
‘under obligation. 
2 See also A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (1899) TI, 
1—157; Thomas Wright, The Chester Plays (Shakespeare Society, 1843); J. O. 
Halliwell, Ludus Coventriae (Shakespeare Society, 1841); Lucy T. Smith, York 
Plays (1885); Towneley Plays (Surtees Society, 1836; G. England and A. W. 
Pollard, F. HZ. T. S., 1897). 

3 Infra, 9. 

4 See also A. Brandl, Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shake- 
speare (1898); A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes 
(5th ed. 1909); J. M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre- Shakespearean Drama (1897) 
Macro Plays (Tudor Facsimiles, 1907 &c.). 
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with whilom biblical and saintly impersonations out of vogue, the hosts 
of good and evil powers in the heart of man revelled in allegorical 
combat for undisputed possession of his soul in such plays as The 
Pride of Life; The Castle of Perseverance; Mind, Will, and Under- 
standing; Mankind; The World and the Child; and The Summoning 
of Everyman, that most famous of al! moralities.1 


Then the native genius of drama, with the coming of new ideals, 
took on a lustier life in the Court of Henry VIII, and spoke for the 
first time, in explanatory pagential dialogue or other less loosely knit 
interlude of the Christmas revels,? particularly under the mastership 
of William Curnish,? the passions and speech of men as men. Not, 
however, until more than fifty years afterwards, in the latter half 
of Hlizabeth’s reign, did that genius find a permanent home in an 
established theatre, and not until then did England produce a single 
drama of vital worth. 


It is to that period and to that theatre that our new documents 
lead the way through the long evolution. What the centuries previous 
to the permanent theatre had preserved of drama, devitalized and 
dehumanized though it was, owed its original representation as also 
its final preservation, not to merit nor to demerit, but to the fact of 
having a local habitation in cathedral, guild, or hall. The evident 
hundreds of ephemeral representations at banquet, marriage-feast, 
Christmas festival, perished by virtue of impermanency and we know 
of them only from such contemporary notices as accounts of pay- 
ments or other casual mention connected with things material. Rarely 
if ever could the lost drama have been of literary worth, for no poet 
could live on mere sporadic occasion, and there was no theatrical call 


1 A conscious literary recrudescence of a perished past rather than organic 
development is exemplified in two belated moralities of this type — John Skel- 
ton’s Magnyfycence (c. 1516) and Sir David Lyndsay’s Ane Satyre of the thrie 
Estaits (c. 1540—1554). 

2 See also J. P. Collier, The History of English Dramatic Poetry (1879) I, 
11—165; IT, 299—350; Edward Halle, The Families of Lancaster d\ Yorke (1548; 
ed, 1809 as Hall's Chronicle); Aceounts of the Revels trom 1510 onwards, and The 
Kings Books of Payments, same period, calendared in Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII (ed. J. 8. Brewer; J. Gairdner. 1862— 
1910), 21 ‘‘volumes” bound in 33 bulky books; and see especially the numerous 
original records of the period reterred to in later pages. 

3 Infra, 34—60. 
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CHAPTER III 
NEW TIMES, NEW ENVIRONMENT, NEW DRAMA 


During those two centuries preceding the dawn of new ideals, 
while the people, first under sanction, then in independent imitation 
of the Church on a large scale, were evolving and elaborating old ideals 
through the course of miracles, moralities, and full panoplied pageant, 
although the King and consequently baronial entertainers likewise as 
early as 1300 (and probably earlier than records inform us) occasionally 
patronized men actors in some sort of performance at banquets and 
festivals, there is no evidence of a permanent habitation or theatrum 
for the drama at Court. Moreover it is made clear by the triangular 
evidence of accounts of Court, monastery, and town corporation that 
royal and baronial performances were of the sort approved by the 
Church, for the same men actors of the King and of the nobles appear 
now at Court, now in monastic hall, now in provincial town.! The 
deadly tedium of these morai entertainments was relieved somewhat 
at palace and castle in the last hours? of the long night by the hyhten- 
ing effect of color and spectacle in “mummings’’,? “disguisines’’,* 
and pagential shows® either without dialogue,® or with compressed 
dialogue.*? But no new genus or species of drama preceded bird-song 
and dew-sparkle. 

Heralded by the close of the War of the Roses, the enthronement 
of the Tudors in the person of Henry VII in 1485, and the teachings 
of Linacre, Grocyn, Lily, Latimer, Erasmus, More, and Colet, came 
the morning sun. With its renascent effect on the new generation 
beginning with the vigorous reign of Henry VIII in 1509, the inspiration 

1 For a collection of payments by King, priories, and towns. from about 
1300, assembled from various sources, see Zatracts from Account Books in Cham- 
bers. op. cit., I, 240—58; also see Collier, op. cit., I, 22 ff; Hist. MSs. Com., Re- 
ports, 1, 3, 5. 9, 11 (3), 15 (10) &e.; J.T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies 
(1910) Il, App. G, pp. 195—413. 

27 j, e, in the 15t century. See Chambers, I, 3804—403. ef passim. 
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of Erasmus at Cambridge in 1510—13, and the aspiring hope of 
Utopia in 1516, culminating in the Reformation, the throwing off of 
Papal control in 1534, and the breaking up of the monasteries in 
1536—39, the soil in which the new drama should grow was being 
prepared. 

In the midst of this emancipation of mind and spirit, it was in- 
evitable that the drama of Church origin should dwindle and perish. 
Before all the impetuous new native and foreign impulses could be 
united into a national force, it was likewise inevitable that two species 
of drama should be cultivated, one the polished classic of school and 
university, which we shall later glance at, the other the native English 
of a dominant Court that revelled in its own self-sufficiency. As it 
was in the Royal household that the new genius of drama found its 
first footing and permanent home, and as our new documents concern 
its evolution from this source of activity, we may linger a little longer 
in the gray twilight of the morning. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CHAPEL ROYAL THE CRADLE OF THE NEW DRAMA 


Aside from the “lusores” or “histriones” employed by Royalty in 
the shadowy two centuries preceding the Tudors, whose annual stipend 
of five marks (3/. 6s. 8d.) and livery, with special reward for occasional 
acting before the King, sufficiently indicates that they were no part 
of the household but only feed retainers,1 there were also the Gentle- 
men and the Children of the Chapel in permanent service to the Sov- 
ereign. The constitution of this most ancient choral body of England 
ranged with time from 24 to 38 men, and from 8 to 12 children.? 

It was in the Chapel Royal, composed of these singing men and 
boys, whose primary function was and had ever been since its establish- 
ment near the period of the Norman Conquest, to minister by song 
to the spiritual well-being of the Sovereign and his household, that 
this native English drama was to receive royal baptism. Descended 
from religious worship in the Chapel, through solemnizations, lofty 

1 Known records for the period (w. s., 72. 91) show no more than four men 
in any one company. This payment to four actors, increased to eight by Henry 
VIII, continued until one by one the appointees died off in Elizabeth’s reign. 
For further notice and annual payments, see Chambers, II, 187; Collier, I, 151; 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, u. s., passim, e. g., XXI, ii, No. 332 (12), 
year 1546; and Audit Office, Declared Accounts, Elizabeth, to Roll 18 (1579—1580), 
where the final record is made on the death of John Smith, the last of these an- 
cient and long disused pensioners. 

2 For a further account and records of the Chapel Royal, see Wallace, The 
Children of the Chapel &¢.(1908); The Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal (ed. 
Rimbault, Camd. Soc., 1872); Babees Book (ed. Furinvall, E. £. 7. S., No. 30), 
Introduction, Ixxv. ff.: Household Ordinances from Edward III (London 
Soc. of Antiquaries, 1790); Liber Niger Domus Regis Edw. I (brit. Mus.,. Harl. 
MSS., No. 293, fo. 11—12; No. 610, fo. 24—27; No. 642, fo. 71—74. 132b); The 
Red Book of the Exchequer (Liber Rubeus de Scaccario, ut infra); Patent Rolls 
(Public Record Office, from earliest date onwards); and references on the Masters 
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festivities, rich musical entertainment alone or as a part of grand 
functions, diversional singing and dialogue first accompanying pageants 
in the King’s hall, then as an integral part of the pagential and masking 
revels, its lineage was royal. In its infancy it was cradled at Court, 
and was rocked now by men actors, now by children actors. Its 
progeny is linked with world-history in the development of ideals and 
in the achievement that culminated within the span of a single century 
in the supreme representation of life by human speech and action. 
Although the Chapel Royal is mentioned in The Red Book of the 
Exchequer as early as 1135,1 and the earliest mention of the children 
that I have found is in a commission by Henry V in 1420 to a cleric 
of the Chapel for taking up singing boys and bringing them to his pres- 
ence (then in his duchy of Normandy),? just as in the numerous 
instances from this date onwards to the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the first record of either them or the gentlemen of the Chapel in acting 
appears in the reign of Henry VII, at the first glint of the morning 
dawn. The gentlemen of the Chapel may or may not have acted before 
the new King at the Christmas festivities of 1485, while the earliest 


1 Liber Rubeus de Scaccario (Exchequer, K. R.), Part II, fo. 30; ed. H. Hall, 
Rolls Series, 99 (1896) ITI, 808, and introduction, cclxxxvii ff. 
2 Patent Rolls, 7 Henry V, memb. 11d, dated 14 Jan. [1420]. 


D pueris ad pre- Rex dilecto fibi John Pyamour yni clericorum Capelle hofpicij 
fenciam Regis 7 - 3 ‘ 
aducenave noftri Salutem Scias quod affignauimus te ad tot pueros quot 


pro Capella predicta neceffarij fuerint in quibufcunquwe locis 
infra regnum no/trum Angliae inueneri poterunt iuxta Sanam 
diferecionem tuam capiendos & v{que ad prefenciam no/tram 
in ducatum no/trum Normanniae ducendos &c. 

3 Collier, I. 46. One cannot be sure of this date in Collier, and his source 
is not stated. The only records that I can find relating to the period are in 
Egerton MSS., 985, and Cott. MSS., Jul. B. XII, duplicating the apposite part of 
the account, erroneously described in Brit. Mus. Cat. of Hg. MSS. as “‘Ceremo- 
nials of the celebration of Christmas by Henry VII, 1485—6”. But the account 
itself, after presenting the coronation of Elizabeth as Queen, 25. Nov., 1487, 
proceeds to the description of the following Christmas festivities, properly in- 
dicated in both MSS. as on Christmas, New Year’s, and Twelfth night, 1487—88. 
The only mentions of plays and the Chapel are the following: 

Eg. MSS., 985, fo. 28a, “and on newe yeres Day at night ther was a goodlie 
Difguifing. And alfo this Chriftmas were many and divers playes’. 

Then at the banquet on Twelfth night (fo. 29a), ‘At the table in the middle 
of the Hawll fat the Deane, and all thofe of the kinges Chappell, w° inconti- 


nently after the kinges first courfe fange a Carrolde.’”’ Minstrels also are men- 


tioned (fo. 29a) as playing, “after the feconde Cotfe”. 
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contemporary notice I find of the children in similar functions, namely 
as the quaint mermaids in a pageant of pantomime and song, is for the 
Christmas “disportes” of 1490.1 From this time onwards for over 
a century the records are replete with notices concerning the Chapel 
Royal in play-acting. The actiny was by the gentlemen, or by the 
children of the Chapel, or by both, until the reign of Mary (1553), 
after which the Children alone acted, while the plays, interludes, 
dialogues, music, pageants, and other devices were composed by the 
Master of the Children or other poet under royal patronage. 

Even with the coming of the Tudors there was thus established a 
permanent theatrum, a permanent company. and a permanent poet, all 


_ under royal direction, and thereby privileged to larger freedom, larger 


humanity, than the Church permitted in its own precincts or encouraged 
outside. These conditions and environments were prime elements in 
the development of the new, the humanized drama that broke from 
the thrall of earlier English traditions. 


1 Wallace, op. cit., 69; Brit. Mus., Harl. IJSS. No. 69, fo. 340. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CHAPEL ROYAL DRAMATISTS THE FIRST LAUREATES 


Tt would seem, indeed, a first condition of appointment that the 
Master of the Children should be a musician and a poet capable of 
devising ‘‘disports”’ of pleasing variety, with song, dialogue, dance, and 
masque, either as interludia at or after the great banquet, or as in- 
dependent and more ambitious dramatic entertainment, to the full 
evolution of the drama as it emerged in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Nearly all the earliest known masters. from Henry Abyngdon (14551) 
onwards, were the most famous musicians of their time, who gathered 
into the Chapel Royal nearly every singer of note in the realm. Again and 
again, from the time of Henry V (1420) to Elizabeth, commissions were 
issued to impress both men and boys who were noted for excellence 
in music.2 From eminent Bohemian and German travelers in London, 
we hear of sixty of the best voices of the world in a concert following 
a three-hours banquet and a grand ball or masque at the court of 
Edward IV in 1466,3 which number had increased to 114 in the com- 


1 See infra, 232. 

2 Supra, 122; see further, Wallace, op. cit.. 60—68, for such commissions 
to John Mellenek (1484), Philip van Wilder (1550), Richard Bower (1552), 
“the bearer’, for Windsor (1560), Richard Edwards (1561), William Hunnis 
(1567), Thomas Gyles, for St. Paul’s (1585), Nathaniel Gyles, for Windsor (1595), 
and Nathaniel Gyles, for the Chapel Royal (1597). See also Ashmol. MSS. 1113; 
1124 for confirmation (16 Sept., 1 Edw. VI) of a similar commission by Henry VIII. 

3 In 1465—67, Leo von Rozmital, brother-in-law to the King of Bohemia, 
on a tour of Western Europe, visited the court of Edward IV. In February, 
1466, he and his suite were honored guests at the great celebration of the birth of 
Princess Elizabeth, — in whom later was to be found the bond of union between 
York and Lancaster, by her marriage to Henry VII. The festivities were described 
by Sakek, the secretary, and by Gabriel Tetzel, a German member of the suite. 

With reference to the musicians, SaSek says, “Muficos nullo ufpiam in loco 
iucundiores & fuauiores audiuimus, quam ibi: eorum chorus fexaginta circiter 
cantoribus con{tat’’. [In no place any where did we hear more agreeable or 
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bined household and chapel by the time of Edward VI.1 The choir- 
singing under Master Cornish, the chief basso, was praised by the 
Venetian Ambassador in 1515 as more divine than human,? and was 
one of the features of splendor five years later at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Po 

The Masters were the chief, but not the only, composers of music 
and songs for nearly a century after the beginning of the Tudors,4 
and among them developed the English lyric into its first conscious 
form of art — the art-song, composed for voice and instrument, as 
distinguished from the folk-song — apparently out of the varied 
musical and dramatic entertainment at Court. Indeed it would seem 
‘that this lyric, accompanied by various newly invented musical in- 
struments, originated as a part of the interlude. It shows itself as one 
of the prime factors in evolving the drama as a thing of unalloyed 
pleasure. Numerous MS. songs that have reached us, notably of the time 
of Henry VIII, were connected with interludes, and many others, as 
those by Cornish and Heywood and the King himself, must have found 
similar expression.®> Moreover, the earliest known piece of music 
printed in England is a song, “Time to pas with goodly fport”’, words 
and music, to be sung by actors while dancing, in A New Interlude 


sweeter voices than there; their chorus consists of about sixty voices]. — Leo 
von Rokmital, per Sasek, Commentarius &c. (1577) 44; reprinted in Bibliothek 
d. Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart (1844) VII, 42. Original Bohemian first printed 
in Cesta pana [va z Rozmitala dc (1890). 

Tetzel’s account (first printed 1844, wu. s., p. 157) is fuller. Inter alia he 
says, ‘“‘Nach essens do fiengs an einen tanz... Nach dem tantz do muosten 
des kunigs cantores kumen und muosten singen. Auch horet wir’s, wann der 
kunig mess horet in seiner capellen, liess man meinen herrn mit seiner gesellen 
hinein, das ich mein, das in der welt nit besser cantores sein.”’ 

1 See publication of the original records in Charles Burney, A General His- 
tory of Music d&c (1789) III, 3—6. : 

2 “High mass was sung by the King’s choristers, whose voices are more 
divine than human; and as to the counter bass voices, they probably have not 
their equals in the world”, — Cal. State Papers, Venetian (ed. Brown, 1867) 
II. 247, under date 6 June, 1515. 

3 Idem, III, passim. 

4 For the best account of this development, based on long personal search 
among ancient records, see Henry Davy, History of English Music (1895). See 
also E. Walker, A History of Music in England (1907); article Song, with biblio- 
graphy, in Grove’s Dictionary of Music (1908); article Song in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 
1911) XXV. 

5 See the various Masters, infra. 
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and a mery of the vitj elementes, published by John Rastell about 1520 
to 1530! — a play undoubtedly acted by the Chapel Royel before 


1 Neither author nor date of this early interlude is known, but I think both 
can be determined. Bishop Bale is the only contemporary to leave us any notice 
of it, and to him has been erroneously ascribed the authority for saying that John 
Rastell, the publisher, was also the author. Occasion for this error was first 
given by Bale himself in his loose use of “reliquit” in the first edition or Swm- 
marium of his Scriptores (1548). But that mistake was corrected to “primum 
edidit” in the complete Catalogus, the edition of 1557, which he had laboriously 
revised and enlarged to about four times the size of the original edition. Then 
the error was amplified and perpetuated by men whom we are accustomed to 
trust, namely, John Pits, or Joannes Pitseus, Relationwm Historicarum de Rebus 
Anglicis (1619); Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (1691; ed. P. Bliss, 1813); 
Joseph Ames, J'ypographical Antiquities (1749; ed. W. Herbert, 1785); Bishop 
Thomas Tanner, Bibliotheca (1748); R. Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica (1824). 
All assume Bale as authority, and modern scholars accordingly make the same 
attribution, generally without consulting the Scriptores, as A. W. Pollard, Eng- 
lish Miracle Plays &c (1890; 5t4 ed. 1909) 205; E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage 
(1903) II, 453; C. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedies (1903) Ixxi; and 
so on. In Professor Manly’s review of Professor Brandl’s Quellen in Journal of 
Germanic Philology (1899) II, he quotes (p. 426) from Bale’s original inexact 
edition (1548) to prove Rastell was the author, which, he says, ‘‘seems not to 
be generally known’, and Professor Creizenach in Camb. Hist. of Engl. Lit. 
(1910) V, 392, falls into the same error. 

To correct all this, we need only to read the revision as it appears in John 
Bale, Scriptorum Illustrium maioris Brytannie ... Catalogus (1557) 660. Dis- 
cussing John Rastell, Bale says, 


Infignis hic Cofmographus, de trium mundi partium, Afiae, Africae, & 
Europae defcriptione, ingeniofiffimam ac longiffimam comediam primum 
edidit, cum inftrumentis & figuris, quam uocabat 


Naturam naturatam...... Lib. 1. Hxuberans diuine potentie 
gratia [a translation of the first line of the play, ‘“Thaboundant 
grace of the power devyne’’]. 


This heads a list of Rastell’s publications and writings, generally stated in 
later bibliographies as writings only. 

It will be observed that Bale here speaks of Rastell only as publisher, the 
one who “primum edidit”’ this interlude — the final revision of his original loose 
“reliquit” of 1548, Pits (1619), however, rewrote Bale’s entire revised notice of 
Rastell, changing among other things in this passage “primum edidit”’ to “‘com- 
posuit”, and ‘“‘vocabat” to “‘intitulauit”. Then Wood (1691, ed. Bliss, 1813), 
changed still further to “His writing are, Natura naturata”’, &c., which Ames 
(1749) and his editor Herbert (1785) restated verbatim. Bishop Tanner (1748), 


not to be behind in exactness, rewrote and shortened Pits, apparently, changing 
the verb to “scripsit’’, 


ee 
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the King and evidently written by the Master, William Cornish! — 
while the next in time is a collection of twenty songs of similar sort, 
four by William Cornish, Master of the Chapel under Henry VIII, 
the rest by Taverner, Cowper, and others, in the famous song-book 
published by Wynken de Worde on Oct. 10, 1630.2 These are mainly 
lusty songs, suitable to interludes performed at Court, and adaptable: 


‘to dancing — which one of the songs particularly mentions as its ac- 


companiment. At the close of the British Museum copy of this rare 
treasure are two MS. songs, words and music, “Behold & fee how 
byrdes dothe fly”, and “By a banke as I ley’, both in Cornish’s style. 
li John Lyly, in the lyric of “Cupid and my Campaspe”’, inserted in his 
play of 1584, was “the earliest of the artist songsters of England’’,+ 
prelusory to the late Elizabethan vogue, the lineal descent from these 
early beginnings down through the masters of the children in. plays 
at Court to him in similar products was at least direct. 


The functions of the Master of the Chapel made him not only the 
King’s musician and lyricist but also his laureate — the first poet crowned 
with special privileges of entertaining and magnifying royalty. Herein 
lies the origin of the office of English poet laureate. Although none 


We cannot go back of Bale’s final revision in “primum edidit”’, and must 
conclude therefore that Rastell was not regarded by his contemporary as the 
author, but only as the publisher. This evidence settles the negative side of the 
question. The bibliographical experts of the British Museum agree with me in 
not ascribing the play to Rastell. The author is yet to be found. (See infra, 
52, 53, 55.) 

The date of composition of the interlude is approximated only by the various 
references to America — the use of that new name on the basis of Waldsee- 
miiller’s original suggestion of it, in honor of Amerigo Vespucci, in his Geographiae 
Introductio (1507), the regret that England was not the discoverer, the reference 
to the Cabot expeditions under the late Henry VII, the explorations up and 
down the coast for 5000 miles, the failure of a recent expedition to reach that 
land, the hundred sail of Frenchmen and others now engaged in the fishing 
trade there — and all this within the past twenty years. These references 
need working out. They should, I think, fix the date near 1517. Cf. Henry 
Harrisse, Terre-Neuve (1900) iv—v, xxxix. 

1 Infra, 52, 53, 55. é 

2 See original title-page and list of composers, with date, in British Museum 
copy, — the only copy extant. 

3 Infra, 169—70. 

4 W. A. J. Ford, of the Royal College of Music, London, in Hncyc. Brit. 
(1911) XXV, 400; see also Harold Child, Camb. Hist. of English Lit. (1909) IV, 115. 
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of the masters were officially granted that office, nor was any other 
poet before or after them until 1616, when Ben Jonson was accorded 
that first dignity, yet the duties and privileges of the master as 
court entertainer gave occasion for creating the special office out of 
the poet’s part of the old functions that had developed through and 
beyond the master’s hands, just as another of his duties developed 
into the office of the practical stage-manager and property-man, the 
Master of the Revels, finally leaving the Chapel master, by the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, as in the case of Nathaniel Gyles and his succes- 
sors, simply his original function of composer and director of the 
Chapel music. 


During the period when pageants and masques were in vogue — 
Henry VIII to Charles I — the City of London likewise employed a 
Poet or “Chronologer”, laureate to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
whose business it was to prepare the City’s entertainments to King, 
Queen, Prince, or foreign potentate.2 This office likewise required 
a dramatist, and was occupied by such capable poets as John Heywood, 
George Peele, John Webster, Anthony Munday, Thomas Dekker, 
Thomas Middleton, Ben Jonson.? Of these, at least Heywood, Peele, 
and Jonson performed the duties of both Court Poet and City Poet. 


‘Ben Jonson’s services as Court entertainer, begun with the Children 
of the Chapel at Blackfriars in 1597—98 and transferred later to the 
Court itself, were a direct though highly evolved continuance of the 


1 Public Record Office, Privy Seals, 24 Jan., 1615[—16]; enrolled 1 Feb. 
on Patent Rolls, 13 James I, Part 29, membrane 12. This warrant does not 
name Jonson as poet laureate, but its grant of a life annuity of 100 marks (66 J. 
13 s. 4 d.) was in recognition of his past services and in expectation of his future 
services in this capacity of privileged court entertainer, being specifically made 
“Gn confideracion of the good & acceptable fervice done & to be done vnto vs by 
our welbeloved Servant Beniamin Johnfon”’. That he was regarded then as 
poet laureate in fact if not in name is confirmed in the renewal of this grant by 
Charles I, in which the King specifically mentions the patent of 1616 and de- 
clares that the increase of the annuity to 100 J. and a tierce of Canary wine is 
‘in confideracton of the good and acceptable fervice done vnto vs & of faid 
father by the said Beniamin Johnfon and efpecially to encourage him to proceed 
in thofe fervices of his wit and penn wh we haue enioyned vnto him and w°h 
we expect from him”, — Privy Seals, 26 March, 1630. 

2 Documents in the City Record Office, at the Guildhall, London. 

3 For notices concerning some of these, particularly Middleton and Jonson, 
see Index to Remembrancia, 1579—1664 (ed. Overall, 1888) 305, ef passim. 
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masking and dramatic entertainment instituted under the Tudors and 
carried down through the various masters and Court Pocts, Banaster, 
Squyer, Newark, Cornish, Crane, Heywood, Bower, Edwards, Hunnis, 


Farrant, Peele, Lyly, Jonson, whence it declined through Davenant, 


Dryden, Shadwell, and their successors, finally losing in the latter 
both its dramatic and its diversional qualities, retaining thereafter 
merely the element of laudation in the innocuous Shadwellian ode 
addressed to King or Queen on celebrative occasions by the modern 
laureate. If the official pedigree of the laureate is more or less proudly 
traced back to Jonson, as the first patentee, through the tierce of 


- wine and the compensation still received since the days of poor Pye} 


in lieu of it, the earlier descent can now be traced back from Jonson 
with not less pride through equally exhilarating if less material means, 
of play, masque, interlude, and lyric at the Court, even to the Union 
of the Roses. Considering the long lack of materials and the restraint 
of traditional declaration, it is not strange that this unbroken lineage 
of the laureateship, starting with the Tudor Masters of the Chapel 
and running through a period of more than four centuries, has not been 
generally observed by literary historians. ? 


1 It was Pye who first accepted 27 7. in lieu of the wine — which amount 
was regularly paid also to Tennyson and is still paid to the present incumbent 


out of the Lord Steward’s department in place of Jonson’s “butt of Canary”. 


2 It is generally held that the office of Court laureate descends through 
so-called ‘‘volunteer laureates’, namely, Gulielmus Peregrinus (fl. 1193; cf. Bp. 
Tanner, Bale, &c.), Henri d’Avranches (1250; cf. Madox, Hist. Bacheq., 1, 391, 
II, 202”), Robert Baston (fl. 1300—20), Geoffrey Chaucer (1368—1400), John 
Gower (1400—1402), Henry Scogan (1402—1407), John Caius or Kay (fl. 1480), 
Bernard André (not ‘‘Andrew Bernard” as usually stated; //. 1486--1523; c/. 
Rolls Series, 10. ed. Gairdner, and 60, ed. Campbell), John Skelton (1489—1529), 
Robert Whittington (1512—15307), Richard Pdwards (1561--1566). Edmund 
1591), Samuel Daniel (1598—1619), — then Jonson (1616—-1637), 


Spenser (1590 
and the rest. 
The truth is, however, that no one of these pocts before Jonson, except 


Edwards and Daniel, was ever given the duties or privileges of court-enter- 
tainer, or was recognized as the King’s laureate. as amply shown by their own 
writings wherein they style themselves laureates, and by official records. Poeta 
laureatus was a degree conferred by universities in England and on the continent, 
which seems to have come to mean generally — as it thus meant specifically — 


a poet of rare excellence. That degree was conferred upon some of these poets. 
Recognition of that excellence or degree in occasional official documents, or self- 
imposition of the task of celebrating the King in a stiff Latin poem does not 
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seem a legitimate ancestry to the magnificent Court: masques and dramatic enter- 
tainment sof Jonson and his successors for a century. John Selden, in the loose 
chapter (infra) on this subject, written in honor of his friend Ben Jonson as de- 
serving the high honor, should not be held responsible for all that has been in- 
ferred from him by later writers. 

For a view of the field, especially for the notion hitherto held, see John 
Selden, Titles of Honor (1631; not in ed. 1614) 400—413; Thomas Warton (him- 
self Poet Laureate), History of English Poetry (ed. Hazlitt, 1871) II, 48, Il, 
125—129; Walter Hamilton, Poets Laureate of England (1879); Article Laureate 
in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 1911) XVI, 282. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FIRST MASTERS OF THE CHAPEL AND THEIR 
DRAMATIC PRELUSIONS 


After so eden a lapse of time, we are fortunate in being able to 
present in the following pages a complete list of the Masters of the 
Chapel Royal, from the earliest known incumbent to the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, on the basis of documents now for the first time 
gathered into an unbroken chronological record. 

Until the middle of the reign of Henry VI it appears from various 
patents that the impressment, instruction, and governance of the 
Children of the Chapel was not delegated to a special officer, but was 
under the general direction of the Dean, with the codperation of the 
Sub-Dean or one of the chaplains or clerks.! 

The first. royally appointed? master was John Plummer, already 
clericus in the King’s Chapel, a man otherwise unknown to history, 
who entered upon his duties 29 Sept., 1444.3 As in similar grants to 
later Masters, the patent provides an annuity of 40 marks (261. 13s. 


1 See patent of 1420 to John Pyamour, clerk, the earliest relating to the 
children (u. s., p. 000); patent of 12 July, 1440, to John Croucher, Dean, for 
similar impressment of boys (Patent Rolls, 18 Henry VI, part 3, m. 15d); patent 
of March 16, 1456, to Henry Abyndon, wherein the supervisory control of the 
Dean is still retained, (uw. i., 232); besides various other patents to the Dean 
and others of the Chapel. 

2 Consult the original Latin documents in Patent Rolls, Public Record Office, 
or the Calendars thereof in English, published officially. 

3 Patent Rolls, 23 Hen. VI, pt. 1, m. 20. This Latin patent to Plummer, 
dated 4 Nov., 1444, specifies that his duties began at Michaelmas, 29 Sept., 
preceding. 

A further grant in compensation for his teaching the boys was made to 
Plummer 24 Feb., 1445 (Patent Rolls, 23 Hen. VI, pt. 3, m. 3), and the original 
grant was later surrendered for another of the same tenor, dated 30 May, 1446 
(Patent Rolls, 24 Hen. VI, pt. 2, m. 10). 
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4d.) for the “exhibicione”, i. e., for board, lodging, clothing, and other 
apparel, and for the instruction and governance of the eight boys. 
This amount was not properly a salary. Nor was it deemed sufficient 
to cover all expenses, for it amounted to only a little over 2d. a day 
for each. Frequently in the Household Books? of the Tudor sovereigns 
we meet with additional payments of 8d. a week each, and monthly 
payments of 26s. 8d. for their keep, besides other special amounts. The 
Eltham Ordinances of 17 Henry VIII (1526) provided for an annual 
outlay of 561. 13s. 4d. for ten boys.2 They or their masters for them 
(e.g. Cornish®) were regularly paid 20s. for singing Audiwi* at All 
Hallows, 40s. for Gloria in Excelsis* on Christmas, and 61. 13s. 4d. 
“for Saint Nicolas Buffhop” on St. Nicholas day,* besides the King’s 
yearly Christmas gift of 10s., and various other “rewards” from him 
and his family.4 The office of Master was a post of honor, placing him 
at the head of the gentlemen of the choir as well, with an additional 
301. a year, and carried with it perquisites dependent upon the bounty 
of the King, who from time to time made other ample grants to each 
Master, as in the case of Plummer, Abyngdon, Banaster, and the rest, 
a few instances of which are cited in these pages.° Later, when we 
come to the trouble that arose at the Blackfriars in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, we shall hear Hunnis’s complaint about the falling off of the old- 
time perquisites.6 It may be noticed here that the wills of all the 
Masters, including Hunnis, show them possessed of considerable 
property, not only at East Greenwich, where they all lived, but else- 
where. 

The next incumbent, Henry Abyngdon, succentor of Wells Cathedral 
from 1447 to his death, 1 Sept., 1497,7 and honored by Cambridge, 
22 Feb., 1463,8 with the first degree of Bachelor of Music ever con- 
ferred by any university, was the first to gain fame in the office of 


1 Infra, 277, 298, 373—39, 651. 

2 Household Ordinances dc. (Society of Antiquaries, 1790) 170. For a 
different amount, 59 1. 13 s. 4 d., see Lansd. MSS. 171. 

3 Household Book of Henry VIII, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 21481, under date 
4 Dec., 5 Hen. VIII, 1513. 

4 See the various payments of Henry VII and Henry VIII in Household 
Books (u. i., 277, 296, 373—39, 651) passim, 

5 See 23, 252, 26, 60, 61—64, 157. 

8 Infra, 156—58. 

? Wells Cathedral Registers. 

8 Cambridge University Registers. 
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“Master of Songe”! in the Chapel Royal, to which he suceeded by 
appointment of Henry VI on 29 Sept., 1455.2 Ten years afterwards, 
this patent was renewed by Edward IV, in the fifth year of his reign,? 
and this renewal, with its provision for 40 marks, was in turn pro- 
tected by the Parliamentary Act of Resumption in 1467—84 and 
again in 1473.5 While a young cleric at Eton in 1444, “Harry”, as 
he was then called, received the grant of a life annuity from Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, in which he was likewise protected by numerous 
acts of Parliament.® 

Although no manuscript of his has reached us, Abyngdon was 
known to contemporaries as a great composer, particularly as a singer 
and an organist, for which excellence he was celebrated in three Latin 
poems by Sir Thomas More.? Under his regime was presented the great 
Court concert at close of the state banquet and dance or masque of 
1466, already mentioned. In 1478 he was appointed to a similar 
mastership in St. Catherine’s Hospital, Bristol,® and on 29 Sept. of 
that year was succeeded in the Chapel Royal by another eminent 


1 Inber Niger Domus Regis, temp. Edward IV (u. s., 112). In this book 
is the first known use of the title of Master in connection with the Chapel Royal. 
The first patent to use it is the one to Squier, 1486 (wu. i., 25). 

2 Patent Rolls, 34 Henry VI, m. 18, dated 16 March, 1455[—6], with dec- 
laration that Abyngdon’s appointment was made at Michaelmas last. Annuity 
of 40 marks, as to Plummer, but provision is to be made for 10 boys instead 
of 8. It-is provided also that he act according to the advice and direction of the 
Dean. No other patent makes this provision. 

3 Patent Rolls, 5 Edward IV, part 2, m. 30, dated 2 July, 1465. Number of 
boys not stated, but Liber Niger Domus Regis (uw. s., 112) states 8 for this reign. 

4 Rotuli Parliamentorum (Record Commission, 1767—77) V, 594a. 

5 Idem, VI, 86b. 

6 The original grant of 8/1 a year from the lordship of Hadley, Essex, was 
made by patent of 7 Jan., 23 Henry VI [1444—5]; protected by Act of Resump- 
tion in 1450 and again in 1455 (Rot. Parl., V, 1996, 316a); confirmed by an In- 
speximus at the accession of the new King, dated 9 Nov., 1461 (Patené Rolls, 
1 Edward IV, part 3, m. 4); regranted to be paid from another source of revenue 
on 2 March, 1462[—3] (Patent Rolls, 2 Edward IV, part 2, m. 25); twice again 
under Edward IV and once under Henry VII protected by Parliament, namely, 
in 1464, 1467—8, and 1485 (Rot. Parl., V, 536a, 594b; VI, 363a). 

7? Memoirs of Sir Thomas More ... and his Latin Poems (ed. A. Cayley, 
1808) II, 317—318. 

8 Supra, 14. 

9 See notice, from Wells Cathedral Registers in John Collinson, History of 
Somersetshire (1791) II, 283. 
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composer and poet, Gilbert Banaster,1 under whose direction the 
gentlemen of the Chapel may or may not have acted in the coronation 
year of Henry VII, 1485.2 Some of Banaster’s song compositions, 
with words and music, are extant in MS.? Among other things he 
wrote Miraculum sancti Thome martiris, dated 1467, a mediocre saint- 
worshiping English poem under this Latin title, consisting of five 
seven-line stanzas, each ending with the Latin theme. He seems to 
have formed his literary style on Chaucer, a copy of whose “Legend 
of Ladyce” in Banaster’s hand-is extant. At the end of this copy is 
a poem on “Sismonda”, the earliest known English version of “Sis- 
monda and Guiscard”, written by Banaster “‘at the mocioune off John 
Raynere”, composed of eighty-nine seven-line stanzas which the author 
in a closing octave admits “floryfh nat with metyr and cadence”.® 


1 Patent Rolls, 18 Edward IV, part 2, m. 15, dated 6 Feb., 1478[—9]. The 
patent states that Banaster entered upon his duties on Michaelmas [Sept. 29] 
last, with stipend of 40 marks per annum from that date. In Latin, as all such 
patents preceding and following are. Number of boys not stated. 

This patent was protected by Act of Resumption, 1482. (Rot. Parl., VI, 2000.) 

2 Supra, 12. : 

3 Magdalen College, Cambridge, Pepys MSS., 1236; “‘O Maria et Elizabeth” 
in Eton College MSS., ‘“‘full-choir-book” (c. 1490—1504); Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
5465, ‘“The Fayrfax Boke”’ (c. 1504). 

4 This poem is often named, on the strength of Warton’s mention of it in his 
History of English Poetry (ed. Hazlitt, 1871) III, 132, but few seem to know it 
at first hand. The MS. copy forms a part of The Chronicle of John Stone, Monk 
of Christ-Church, Canterbury, 1467 (CCCC. MSS., 417; ed. W. G. Searle, Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, Octavo Series, No. 34, 1902, p. 100). 

5 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 12524. The closing stanza and note after it read 
as follows: 

“Befekyng all maifters of this fcience 
Me holde excufed for good ys myne entencioa 
Thogh I floryfh nat with metyr and cadence 
Off rethoryk and poetry makyng mencioune 
Such clerkly werkys paffeth my difcreciou 
Nat with{tanding if here be fawte or offens 
Speke to Gilbert banefter which at the mocioune 
Off John Raynere this made after ye fentence 
Explicit legenda 
Sifmond 

heyr endyth the legend of ladyce 

and bygyneth the compleynte of 

Mars and Venus” [But the rest 

of the MS. is wanting]. 
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He is also credited with an interlude, of 1482. Three Latin tragedies, 
full of lyrics and stage directions of much interest, together with a very 
long fragment of a Latin poem, all by “Magister Banisterus” or “Pater 
Banisterus’’, seem to be by another man, though of doubtful date.1 

A year before his death, which occurred in the latter part of August, 
1487,? Banaster yielded up his office. Thereupon Henry VII appointed 
in his place another of the clerici of the Chapel, Sir Lawrence Squier,? 
by the new title of “Magifter Puerorum Capelle’”’, with term to begin 
29 Sept., 1486.4 This title, occurring for the first time in the patent 
to Squier, is employed in all succeeding patents and in all payments 
to the Master from this date. 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 15204. The MS. copyist has dated the plays as 1664. 
Both matter and date need examination. The titles of the plays are, (1) Iephte 
Siue Christi naturam Humanam imolantis expressa Figura. Tragoedia. (2) 
Andronicus siue Aulae Byzantinae vota Tragoedia. (3) Perseus et Demetrius 
siue Discordia omnis pessima Imperij Lues Tragoedia. 

2 Somerset House, London, Prerogative Court of Canterbury Registers, 
11 Milles. Banaster’s will, dated 18 Aug., 1487; probated, 31 Jan., 1487[—8]. 
Banaster was dead, however, before Sept. 1, 1487, on which date Henry VII 
granted to three other gentlemen of the Chapel three corrodies vacated by his 
death, namely, to William Newark, later Master, “the Corrodye or fuftentacion 
wtin oure Monafterie of Saint Benet nowe voide and in oure yeft by the deceffe 
of Gilbert Banafter late hauyng the fame” (Privy Seals, File 30, No. 257, dated 
1 Sept., 1487); to ‘Edward John oon of the gentilmen of our Chapell... the 
Corrodye or fuftentacion Within oure Monaftery of Norwiche nowe being 
voide by the deceffe of Gilbert Banafter late hauyng the fame” (Privy Seals, 
File 30, No. 258, dated 1 Sept., 1487); and to “Thomas Worley one of the gentil- 
men of oure Chapel... the Corrodie or fuftentacion wtin oure Monafterie of 
Bardeney in our Countie of lincoln nowe being voide and in our yift by the deceffe 
of Gilbert Banafter late hauyng the fame” (Privy Seals, File 30, No. 259, dated 
1 Sept., 1487). As in the case of Banaster, each grant was for life only. 

3 Squier had previously held a benefice in the collegiate Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin. See note of his resignation therefrom, and appointment of his suc- 
cessor, 22 Sept., 1485, in Polls Series, 60, I, 551. 

4 Patent Rolls, 2 Henry VII, part i, m. 22 (6). Patent to Lawrence Squier 
dated 8 Nov., 1486, term to begin Michaelmas, 29 Sept., preceding, with annuity 
of 40 marks. Number of boys not stated. 

5 Exchequer of Receipt, Auditor’s Privy Seal Books, Vol. I* (1 Hen. VII to 
14 Hen. VIII). The first payment to Squier, dated Michaelmas, 2 Henry VII, 
concurrent with his appointment, reads thus, 


‘‘Lawrencio Squier magijtro puerorum ad xl marcas per annum durante bene- 


placito.” 


Similar records of payment occur each year thereafter. 
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The new incumbent was a church dignitary, who properly describes 
himself in his will as Sir Lawrence Squier, chaplain of the King, and 
canon (prebendary) of the church of St. Mary, Warwick.t Although 
no MSS. remain to testify to his abilities as musician or poet, the fact 
that he followed such eminent men as Abyngdon and Banaster, and 
was succeeded by their equals or superiors in Newark and Cornish is 
reasonable evidence of his fitness for the place that commanded the 
chief talent of the realm. It was under his regime that the Children 
of the Chapel appeared in their first known dramatic entertainment, 
namely, the previously mentioned pageant of pantomime and mer- 
maid song in 1490.? 

Squier dying in 1493, the last payment due to him was made 
to William Newark,4 whom Henry VII had at once appointed to fill 
the vacant place of Master.6 Newark had been gentleman of the 
Chapel since 1480, and probably even from an earlier date on which 
he was granted a corrody of Thetford priory.6 He was further rewarded 
by the grant of a life annuity of 207. from Richard III in 1485,” and 
again by a corrody from Henry VII in 1487, which Banaster had for- 
merly held, as already noticed.§ 

Of Newark’s activity in dramatic composition we have no remains, 
unless the seven MS. lyrics® that have reached us may have formed 
a part of them, as seems not unlikely. At the Christmas season of 


1 “Ego Dominus Lawrentius Squyer capellanus domini Regis Ac canonicus 
eccle/ie collegiate beate marie Warwic” &c. — Will, in P. C. C., 24 Dogett; 
dated 29 May, 1493; proved, 17 June, 1493. 

2 Supra, 13. 

3 See his will, w. s. 

4 Exchequer of Receipt, lib. cit., fo. 41, Michaelmas, 9 Henry VII [1493], 
“Lawrencio Squyer magi/tro puerorum Capelle Regis nomine ip/ius Willelmo 
Newarke xx marce”. After this date follow the payments every year to Newark 
as “Magifter’’, up to the date of his death, 1509. 

5 Patent Rolls, 9 Henry VII, m. 31 (7). Patent to William Newark, 17 Sept., 
1493, “durante beneplacito”, as usual. Emoluments, 40 marks; number of 
boys, 10. 

8 Patent Rolls, 20 Edward IV, part 2, m. 21. This patent, dated 23 Nov., 
1480, calls Newark gentleman of the Chapel, and states that he had the corrody 
during the time of John, late prior of Thetford. 

7 Patent Rolls, 2 Richard III, part 3, m. 11. Grant dated 6 April, 1485, 
to be paid from the King’s manor of Blechingley, co. Surrey. 

8 Supra, 252. 

® Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 5465. 
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1492—3, a few months before he became Master and while Squier was 
still in office, the King paid him the large sum of 20s, “for es of 
a Song”’.! 

ante the mastership of Squier and of Newark, et Ciectinas 
entertainments were supplemented by other members of the house- 
hold, as well as by outsiders. Those who seem to have belonged to 
the Court were Walter Alwyn,? Jakys Hawte,? ‘“Peche the fole”, 
Ringley as Abbot of Misrule, John Atkinson, Lewes Adams, Harry 
Wentworth, master of the Revels,4 William Wynnesbury. yeoman 
of the euard® as Lord of Misrule. Wm. Cornish of the Chapel, and with 
him Mr. John Kyte, chaplain and Subdean,® all of whom were, be- 
tween 1491 and 1509, payees for various “disguisings” or other revels 
before the King.? The occasional outsiders appeared hardly oftener 
than once for any company during the twenty-four years of this reign; 
and consequently mark no important trend of Court entertainment.’ 
“The King’s players’’, the four pensioned interluders, were “rewarded” 
in 1493, 1507, 1509, the Prince’s players in 1506 only, and “the ftill 

1 “3H. 7. Jan. 6th [1493] Itm to Newark for making of a Song... 0. 20.0.” 
— Household Book of Henry VII 1491—1505 (copy of lost original), Brit. Mus., 
Add. MSS., 7099, fo. 7 

2 Died at Lee, Kent. See will, in Rochester Probates, 23 Mch., 1495. 

3 Died 1509, East Greenwich. Will in P. C. C., 16 Bennett. Apparently 
he was in charge of building for the King. See Add. JSS, 7099, (wu. 7.). 

4 Revels Book (u. 7.) 229, fo. 7; Brewer. II, 1492. 

5 Brewer (u. 7.) I, p. 745 (vear 1514). 

6 Brewer (wu. 7.) I, No. 928 (year 1510), See also infra, 287, 29. 34. 36. 

7 Household Book of Henry VII, 1491-1505. Brit. Mus., Add. J2SS. 7099 
(copied from the original that should now be at the Public Record Office. Ew- 
chequer, King’s Remembrancer, but not found by any one for more than a century; 


randoni extracts, practically useless because incomplete, in 8. Bentley, Excerpta 
Historica, 1831). Public Record Otfice, Exchequer, Treas. of Recetpt, Misc. Bks., 
vol. 214, called Boke of King’s Payments, 21 Hen. VII to 1 Hen. VIII (1505—1509). 
Extracts from both the above MS. books concerning plays, players &c at 
Court, incomplete, sometimes misdated. and inexact, 1492—1509. in Collier. 
op. cit., I, 50— 

8 The chief outsiders, 1491—1509, were Lord of Oxford’s players. 1492; 
Lord of Northumberland’s players, 1492; players of Essex, 1493; players of Wym- 
borne minster, 1493; French players. 1493. 1404; Lord Bedford’s tumblers, 1493; 
players of Wycombe, 1404; players of London, 1498: Lord of Bath’s tumblers, 
1498; a Spanish tumbler, 1500; players of Myles End, 1501; players of Essex, 
1503; players of Kingston, 1505; the King of Castile’s minstrels, 1506; Children 
of Lord Oxford’s chapel, 1506; French mintrels, 1507; Minstrels of Cambridge, 
1507; Lord of Buckingham’s players, 1509. 
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mynitrells” and “the quenes mynftrells” at each Christmas with 4 1. 
and 21. respectively. Throughout the reign the Christmas revels were 
elaborate. 

The year 1506 is marked by a distinct tendency to drop outside 
entertainers and to concentrate all entertainment within the Court 
itself — a tendency that reached its height in the first fifteen years of 
Henry VIII. This concentration centered about the Chapel Royal. 
In 1506 we have the first payment to the gentlemen of the Chapel for 
acting. Thereafter they were requisitioned every year, and were also 
given special rewards at Christmas seasons, probably for their “good 
attendance” in the “disguisings” and other disports.2 The number 


1 See Household Books (u. s.); John Leland, Collectanea (1770) IV, 255—257, 
Cott. MSS., Julius B. xii; Rolls Series, 60 (ed. W. Campbell) passim; Household 
Expenses of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII, 1502—1503, in P. R. O., Hauchequer, 
Treas. of Rec., Misc. Bks., vol. 210 (accessible in N. H. Nicolas, 1830). 

2 The following is a complete list of payments to the gentlemen of the Chapel 
as recorded in the Boke of King’s Payments (u. s. Each., T. of R., Misc. Bks., 
vol. 214). There are none in the Household Bock for the preceding years. 


10 Jan., 21 Hen. VII [1506], p. 28. 


Item. to the Gentilmen of the kinges Chapel ........... xiij!' vjS viij4 
Item to the iiij Pleyers of the Kinges Chapel........... vj! xiij® iiija 
7 Aug.; 21 Hen. VII [1506], p. 86. 

Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell .................- xls 


1 Jan., 22 Hen. VII [1507], p. 124. 

Item to the iiij Players of the Chapell yt played affore the kinges grace in 
Re. oie sos in ee eee .. . Vit xiijs iiija 
5 Jan., 22 Hen. VII [1507], p. 125. 

Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges Chapell in Rewarde. ... . xiij!! vjs viij4 
25 July, 22 Hen. VII [1507], p. 176. 

Item to the gentelmen of the kinges Chapell to Drynke with buckes... . xl° 
6 Jan., 23 Hen. VII [1508], p. 230. 

Item to the Gentelmen of the Chapell............... xiij!! vj* viijd 
Friday, 7 Jan., 23 Hen. VII [1508], p. 231. 

Item to the v Gentelmen of the kinges Chapell that played in the hall vpon xij*® 
night afore the kinges grace in Rewarde.............6- vj! xiij® iiija 

Criftenmes Day, 24 Hen. VII [1508], p. 308. 
Itt mt kyte Corniffhe and other of the Chapell yt played affore ye king at 


Hicheliountes</. 2° .c6.co. aoe a Ce vj 


7 Jan., 24 Hen. VII [1509], p. 316. 
Item to the Gentilmen of the kinges Chapell........... xiij!! vjs viija 
Item to Diufere of the kinges Chapell that playde afore the king vpon xij 
nigh... 9s Sens pecs va ee: a anal ge oe Ra hijS iiij4 


xuj® iij4 
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of gentlemen recorded as actors was at first four, then five, then 
Mr. Kyte (Subdean), Mr. Cornish and others, then “divers” — and 
finally in Henry VIII, it would seem sometimes the whole thirty-two. 
Presumably the children appeared with them on occasion, almost of 
necessity must have done so in women’s roles and in singing parts, 
although, aside from the annual records of their Audivi, Gloria in 
Ezcelsis, St. Nicholas Bishop, and Christmas gifts,! we hear little of 
them. They are specifically mentioned in contemporary records of 
Henry VII but three times in connection with acting, once as the 
quaint mermaid singers in the pantomime of 1490 before mentioned, ? 
once as an es<ential part of the magnificent “disguisings” of 18 Nov., 
1501, after the marriage of Prince Arthur with Katherine of Spain, 
when they sang in the pageant “most fweetly and harmoniously’’,3 
and finally as independent actors before the King in 1508.4 

In this concentration within the Court is the first clear beginning 
ot freedom from Church drama, and in the use of the gentlemen 
and the children of the Chapel as here indicated, in lyric, pantomime, 
pageant, and disguisings, lies the first faint suggestion of the new drama. 

During Canon Squier’s term also we hear of a new Court enter- 
tainer, whose games and comedial business made good fun. Whether 
he branched from the duties of the Master or originated from the same 
source of Christmas revelry, his development out of the spirit of sport, 
side by side with the Master, into a Court dramatist, is a pretty one.® 
In 1492, 1495, 1503, 1505, he was called the Abbot of Misruie; in 
1491, 1506, and each year thereafter to his termination, the Lurd of 
Misrule.6 At first he appeared irregularly, and was paid irregular 
amounts — 5/., or 21., &e. From 1503 to 1520, he appeared almost 
every year, and under Henry VII was generally paid (aside from amounts 

1 Supra, 22. 

2 Supra, 13, 26. 

3 See the detailed account in Harl. MSS. 69; printed in Collier, 1, 53—60. 

és Friday, 14 Jan., 23 Hen. VII [1508]. 
“Item to iiij Children yt played afore y® king .........6.. iij* iije” 
— Boke of King’s Payments (u. s.) p. 232. 

5 See ddd. MSS. 7099 (u. s.); Boke of King’s Payments, 1505—1509 (wu. s.): 
do., Henry VIIL, 1509-21, Exchey.. T. of R.. Mise. Bks., vols, 215, 216. 217; 
Loseley MSS. (u. i.). Also ef. Chambers, I, 403—407. 

6 Household Book of Henry VIT, 1491—1505, Brit. Mus., Add. JZSS, 7099, 
ad loc.; Boke of King’s Payments, 1505—1509, P. R.O., Exch. T. of B., Mise. 
Bks., vol. 214, ad luc.; do., 1509—1521, vols. 215, 216, ad loc.; also infra. 31. 
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for equipment) the regular sum of 61. 13. 4d. for each Christmas season. 
Under Henry VIII the total paid him each year “for his befineffe at 
Criftenmas”! was 131. 6s. 8d. Sometimes he was paid a portion of 
this sum in advance “‘towardes his coftes in Criftenmes”.* His primary 
business seems to have been to provide entertainment of unrestrained 
sport at the Christmas revels. Just how far his commission extended 
is not sure. It cannot be determined absolutely whether in these 
early years he presented one or more entertainments, and had control 
of simply his own sports and devises, as of mummings, disguisings, 
games, &c., or whether, as seems likely, he had also somewhat to do 
with arranging the annual series of sports and pastimes as “lorde of 
myfrule in the kinges howfe’’.? Certainly his commission “to kepe 
Revells as lorde of myfrule in Chriftenmeffe’4 seems to indicate rather 
general oversight. Since his career was brief, we may observe both 
his beginning and his end. 

Very naturally the requirements of those of the Court who prepared 
entertainments — as the Master, the gentlemen disguisers, the pagean- 
teers, the Abbot or Lord of Misrule — had to be met by material 
means, of apparel, furniture, stage-equipment, pageant-frame, decora- 
tions, and other necessaries. These material provisions and the ex- 
penditures for them were, under Henry VII, referred to a “‘controller’’, 
a superior whose functions, by the time of Henry VIII, had developed 
into an incipient office of the Master of the Revels, performed by some 
member of the household for the time being, as, for example, by Richard 
Pudsey, sergeant of the King’s cellar in 1486,5 by Harry Wentworth 
before 1510,6 and by Richard Gibson, sergeant of the Revels and 
Tents,” from 1510 to 1532 under Sir Henry Guildford, “the hy koun- 


1 Infra, 403, 481, 

2 Household Book of Henry VIII, 1509—1518, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 21481, 
fo. 76, under date 21 Dec., 1511. Similar records also in other years for such 
advance payments. 

3 Idem, fo. 207a; quoted infra, 481. 

4 Idem, fo 173b, 17 Dec., 1514. 

“Item to William Wynnefbury vpon a Warraunt for to kepe Revelles as lorde 
of mylrule in Xpenmefie;..\. oss See ee ee xiij!! vjs viija”’, 

5 Kolls Series, 60 (ed. W. Campbell) I, 337, II, 60. 

8 Revels Accounts (u. 1.). 

7 Revels Accounts (u. %.); Cott. MSS., Vitel. F. v., quoted in Collier, I, 68, 
from Strype who copied it, before the MS. was injured by fire, from Machyn’s 
Diary, as it is generally known (q. v., in ed. Nichols, 1848), 


’ 
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trolleler” [1522] of the household, and so on.! The large demands of 
the Lord of Misrule brought him into close contact, and finally into 
conflict, with the controling officer, culminating in 1551—53, six 
years after Sir Thomas Cawarden was made the first permanent Master 
of the Revels, in a trial of strength between him and the Lord of Misrule, 
George Ferrers. 

“Being of better credit & eftimation than commonlie his predecef- 
fors? had been before’’,* an inventive genius, poet, author or part 
author of masques and interludes, notably The Triumph of Venus 
and Mars, contributor of six poetical chronicles in The Mirror for 
Magistrates, and a member of Parliament withal, Ferrers gave the 
office such importance that he was officially designated ‘“Maister of 
the Kings Majesties Pastimes’’* and during the Christmas season of 
1551—52, by the invoked aid of high officials, including the Privy 
Council, against Cawarden’s opposition, held sway in the revels festiv- 
ities for twelve days.> The outcome of the conflict between Ferrers 
and Cawarden for the two Christmases of 1551 and 1552 was that the 
Lord of Misrule at Court then and there ended, and the Master of the 
Revels absorbed some of the functions which he had, little by little, 
been brought to control. But the custom still lived elsewhere. Van- 
quished within the Court, the Lord of Misrule flourished outside with 


1 See Revels Accounts, P. R. O., Exchequer, T'. of R., Misc. Bks,, 217, 228, 
229. &c.; abstracts in Calendar of Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII 
(ed. Brewer and Gairdner, 1862—1910) 21 vols. in 33 books, passim, especially 
vols. I, II and II. 

2 Extant records in the various Books of King’s Payments and the Revels 
Accounts (1. s.), afford us the following list of Ferrers’s predecessors from the be- 
ginning of the Lord of Misrule: Ringley, 1491—96; [not named] 1496—1508; 
W™ Winnesbury, yeoman of the guard. 1508—15; Richard Pole, 1516—17; 
Edward Travore, 1518; W™ Winnesbury, 1519; W™ Tolly, 1520. 

3 R. Holinshed, Chronicles (1587) 10676. 

4+ Acts of the Privy Council, 1552—1554 (ed. Dasent, 1892) N.%., IV, 181; 
Holinshed, loc. cit.; Gfulielmus] B[aldwin], Beware the Cat (1561). See extensive 
quotations in Collier, I, 146-—152. Baldwin collaborated with Ferrers in some 
of his masques, and also wrote independently. See Acts of the Privy Council 135° 
—I554 (ed. Dasent) N. S.. IV, 210, on a play by him, Feb. 2, 1553; also infra, 
74- -77. 

5 or the fullest notion of the nature of the entertainments as well as of 
the controversy, see Sir Thomas Cawarden’s accounts and correspondence in 
Loseley MNSS.; partly accessible in A. J. Kempe’s edition (1835), and in /{ist. 
MSS. Com., Report 7 (Molyneux MSS.). 
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enlarged powers combined with those of a Master of the Revels for the 
time being, and ruled supreme. Like all Court Customs this one, 
exaggerated to the functions of a presiding genius of foolery, had 
wide vogue, even in country parishes, and particularly in great houses, 
universities, and inns of court, where the Lord of Misrule was lord in- 
deed of the Christmas jollities for some two centuries after his Tudor 
introduction and extinction at Court. 

While no hard and fast lines can be drawn, it appears that the 
entertainment duties of the Master of the Chapel were first supplemented 
under Canon Squier by an Abbot or Lord of Misrule, and that the 
office of the latter was, in the end, through conflict with superior 
authority, partially absorbed by the Master of the Revels. The 
dramatic work of the Lord of Misrule, however, which had developed 
into comedial interlude und masque, was carried on, without loss, 
by the later Masters of the Children or other Court poet, united with 
song, masque, and show, all of which went into the final making of 
the drama. In the evolution of the drama the advent of the Lord of 
Misrule was only an incident. Its real growth was still within the 
Chapel. 

I For previous notions of the Lord of Misrule, particularly concerning his 
development outside the Court, and for documents in the Ferrers-Cawarden 
case, see Archaeologia (1817) XVIII, 313, from Loseley MSS.; Gentlemen's Maga- 
zine (1779) XLIX, 341; Loseley MSS. (ed. Kempe, 1835); J. Brand, Popular 
Antiquities (1725; 1905); Joseph Strutt, Sports and Pastimes (1801; ed. 1903) 
267 ff.; with additional references cited in these works. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE NEW DRAMA SHAPED BY WILLIAM CORNISH 


If in the masters and their assistants under Henry VII we catch 
the first faint prelusions of the drama, we hear the first clear notes of 
it from their successors. 

Yn November, 1509, within six months after the renewal of his 
appointment! at the accession of Henry VIII, Newark died,? and his 
place as Master of the Children was filled by William Cornish, the 
most eminent composer, poet, and pageanteer that had yet graced the 
Court. Even as early a3 the autumn of 1493 we hear of him simultane- 
ously as the author of a “‘prophecy’’* for the Court of Henry VII and 


1 Patent Rolls, 1 Henry VIII, part 1, m. 3; renewal of Newark’s patent, as 
Master of the children, dated 4 June, 1509, with provisions as before. Henry 
VIII had come to the Throne on April 22, and was renewing all grants that held 
over. 

2 Buried in the porch of Greenwich church. See will, in Rochester Wills, 
Bk. 6, fo. 262, dated 5 Nov., 1509; proved 13 Dec., 1509. [See also next note]. 

3 The records of the Exchequer of Receipt show the last payment to Newark 
tor the quarter ending Michaelmas day. Sept. 29, 1509. On that date began 
Cornish’s term, to whom payments were thereafter regularly made throughout 
his fourteen years of service. The formal Privy Seal of his appointment, how- 
ever, was not made out until April 1, 1510. Payment for his first two quarters, 
Sept. 29, 1509 to March 25, 1510, was made in one lump sum in Easter term, 
the record of which is as follows: 

Easter Term, 2 Henry VIIT [1510]. 
Willelmo Cornyfhe vni generoforum Capelle Domini Regis & Magi/tro puerorum 
eiufdem Capelle pro erudicione Decem puerorum eiufdem Capelle et pro eorwm 
Conueniente exhibicione vefturarum et lectorum ad xl marcas per Annum 
ieee Denar tis pe manus propr ias yna vice ee ffe! te Natiwiti atis Domini vitime 


oterits oe xii)” ‘iije in toto per Bieie Currens de pease ‘Sigillo dato prumo 


Die Aprilis A® primo henricz as es Sone SET Te xiij! vj viij4 
Ss tel eke eae 12'" [1493] 
Itm to one Cornyffhe for a ee IT RENVSees-s pecan eke ce aes O=138.24-" 


— Household Book of Henry VII, 1491—1505, Brit. Mus., ddd. MSS. 7099, fo. 12. 
Wallace, 3 
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the recipient of 100s. from the King,! again in 1496 as member of 
the Chapel and payee for 26s. 8d.? and in 1502 as setting a Christmas 
carol to music’ and as payee of 201. for three pageants,* while in the 
last year of Henry VII, 1508, just before succeeding to the mastership, 
he seems to have performed Newark’s duties as Court entertainer by 
presenting a play with Mr. John Kyte (Sub ‘ean) and other gentlemen 
of the Chapel at Christmas,® and probably was again their leader on 
twelfth-night.® 

A genius with the versatility of Cornish who could compose a 
dainty love-song or a rolling anthem; or sing or act or dance in his 
own interludes and masques; or design the grand pageants for the 
banquet of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, was capable of producing 
dramatic entertainment on a scale that would satisfy a light-hearted 
and spectacle-loving Court to its full bent. A friend of John Skelton’s, 
he set some of his songs to music, as Manerly Margery Mylk and Ale, 
Wofully Araid, and probably Hoyda joly Rutterkyn,’ while one of his 
own poems, A Treatife betwen Trowthe & Enformacion,® written im 


1 Termino Michaelis Anno nono H vij™ [1493]. 
Willetmo-Cornyffhe: de: Rege \< eines scacx cedas oo oe eee ence ee Cs! 
— Excheq. of Rec., Auditor's Privy Seal Books, vol. I®, f. 41. 

z ; “12, H. 7. Sept. 15* [1496]. 

Itm to Cornishe of the Kings Chapell ... 2... 2.2.20 0% 0. 26. 8.” 
— Add. MSS. 7099 (u. s.), fo. 35. 
= [25 Dec., 1502] 


Itt to Corniffhe for fetting of a Carrall vpon Criftmas Day in reward . . xiij$ iiij4 
— Household Expenses of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII, 1502—1503, in P. R. O., 
Exchequer, T. of R., Misc. Bks., vol. 210, p. 80 [Document mutilated. Date 
determined by consecutive items]. - 

4 See record in Collier, I, 49. 

5 See record of payment to Mr. Kyte, Cornysh, and others, “Criftenmes 
Day’’, 1508, supra, 282. 

6 See record of payment for this date, supra, 282. 

7 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 5465, “Fayrfax Boke” (ca. 1504). The music to all 
three pieces is by Cornish, and the words to the first two are known to be Skelton’s. 


The last, if not by Skelton, seems at least referred to in his M agnyfycence (c. 1516), 
where Abusyon sings, 


“Rutty bully, joly rutterkyn, heyda.” 
8 Brit.Mus., Royal MSS., 18 D. II. 4; also in Harl. MSS. 43, called A Trea- 
tyfe bytweene Enformacione &: M ufyke, with author’s name cut out. Edited by 
F. J. Furnivall in Archiv f. d. Stud. d. n. Spr. u. Lit. (1908) oxx. 
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Fleet prison, July, 1504,1 found place, with somewhat mangled text, 
among Skelton’s works.2 On intimate terms with Henry VIII, he 
enjoyed his friendship and royal favor to the full. He and the King 
found common ground in their love for pageant, drama, and music. 
The best collection of early lyrics that has come down to us is in a fine 
old illuminated vellum volume, labeled with the King’s name and 
probably owned by him, containing 112 pieces, 63 vocal and 49 instru- 
mental.? Of these, 18 songs and 12 instrumental pieces are by the King 
himself, 12 songs and one instrumental piece by Cornish. The rest 
are by other noted musicians. Those bearing Cornish’s name are the 
best of the lot, the character of which can be but faintly suggested 
by their first lines, “Adew mes amours”, “Pardon a moy”, “Adew 
adew my hartis luft’’, “My loue fhe morneth for me”, “A the fyghs 
y' ct fro my hart’, “Blow pi horne hunt® & blow pi horne on hye’, 
“‘Adew corage adew’’, “Trolly lolly loly lo fyng troly loly lo my loue is 
to the grene wode gone”, “ Yow and I and Amyas’”, “A robyn gentyl 
robyn tel me how thy leman doth”, “Whilles lyue or breth is in my 
breft”’.4 These and others of his songs, as “Pleasure it is”, and “Con- 
cord as musicall’’> are such as were used in Court pageants and woven 
inte interludes of his invention, a sample of which has reached us in 
the account of his Love and Bewte. He left but few religious com- 
positions.® 

Dramatic entertamments at the Court of Henry VIII. following 
the tendency begun in late Henry VII, were for many years almost 
exclusively by members of the household. During Cornish’s master- 
ship, no outside actors appeared before the King, and only four times 
do the accounts for the first twelve years mention any sort of outside 
entertainers, present or prospective.’ As subsidiaries the King still 

1 For account of Cornish’s imprisonment for writing a satire on Sir Richard 
Empson, see Stowe, Annales (1615). 

2 John Skelton, Pithy, Pleasant, and Profitable Workes (1568). 

3 Brit. Mus., ddd. MSS. 31922. For a first account of this volume, with 
quotations, especially of the songs by the King, see Archaeologia (1867) XLI, 
371— 386. 

4 Some others, anonymous, are in Cornish’s vein. 

6 Supra, 17. 

6 Gonville and Caius Col. MSS. 667; Harl. MSS, 1709; Eton Col. MSS., 


four hymns. 
7 These were, four minstrels (not actors) of Normandy that played before 
the King, 1510; two women of Flanders that piped, danced, and played before 
3% 
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retained the inherited company of four — later increased to eight — 
men actors who performed occasionally, and received at Christmas 
their fixed annuity of 31. 6s. 8d. whether they acted or not.1 Similarly, 
“the still minstrels” and “the quenes minstrels” were continued at 
41. and 21. a year as formerly.2 Individual minstrels and singers 
were occasionally paid special amounts, ax ' from 1516 onwards four 
minstrels received monthly pay of 51s. 4d. apiece. The Lord of Misrule 
held sway in his own allotted realm each Christmas, while lords and 
ladies sometimes took part in pageants and masques. 

The chief entertainers, however, were the members of the Chapel 
Royal, with Cornish as leader, aided in the beginning by Mr. Crane, 
his successor, and Mr. Kite, the Subdean. These three good fellows 
the King found to be men after his own heart — educated, musical, 
full of the “joy of life”, and fond of its dramatic representation. How 
the King in 1513 made his Subdean the Archbishop of Armagh and later 
the Bishop of Carlisle, one of the most powerful prelates of England, 
and how Bishop Kite in turn stood by the King against the Pope and 
all others, is only a late chapter in a tale of friendship that began here 
with these Court entertainments. The King’s lavish rewards to Cornish 
and Crane, and their fair and full return, to the end of life, is a story 
that we catch but silk-and-gold glimpses of through Court pageantry. 
There are no other such friendships in the life of Henry VIII. His 
constancy towards these three seems the more remarkable when we 
remember the boast of Henry VIII ‘that he never spared a man 
in his anger, nor a woman in his lust’. To the common tastes and 
friendly relations of these men with the King more than to all other 
things is the new drama indebted. The King furnished money without 
stint — as, for example, for the jousts and disguisings or plays of 


the King, 1511; four players that came out of Suffolk and played before the 
Lord Steward, 1512; the Earl of Wiltshires players that should have acted Thurs- 
day, Dec. 28, 1514, but did not, though they were “rewarded” with 13 s. 4 d. 
on Jan. 1, 1515, and again with 13 s. 4 d. on Jan., 1516. — Household Book of 
Henry VIII, 1509—1518, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 21481, folios, respectively, 30b, 
58, 796, 177, 2100. 

1 Household Ordinances (Soc. of Antig. 1790) 256; Household Books, Henry 
VII and Henry VIII, passim; Audit Office and Pipe Office (Declared Accounts) 
passym, to 1579—80, when the last of them, John Smith, died. 

? Household Books of Henry VIII (u. .) passim. 

3 Idem, 
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Feb. 12 and 13, 1511, the enormous sum of 4371 1. 115. 2d.) — 
and these men converted it into dramatic and histrionic art as they 
conceived it. By virtue of circumstances and a versatile genius, 
however, the chief credit is due to Cornish. who may hereafter be 
described with scientific exactness as the founder of the English 
Drama.? It was he who first gave shape and form to the dramatic 
instinct — made it into a “play”, a thing intended solely to pass 
the time, to amuse, to entertain. 

Year after year the gentlemen and the children of the Chapel 
presented pageants of the most elaborate invention, accompanied by 
song and dialngue, the whole woven into a combined picture and story, 
usually by the hand of Cornish. By him also were written the song- 
sprinkled interludes which they played from year to year. For con- 
venient reference, the separate payments to the gentlemen and the 
children for acting during Cornish’s regime are here, for the first time, 
assembled from the original records.? The numerous payments to 


1 Boke of King’s Payments, 1509—1518, Excheg., T. of R., Misc. Bks., vol. 
215 (duplicate); original, signed by the King’s hand, in Brit. Mus., Add. WSS. 
21481, f. 57b, under date 19 April, 1511. 

2 Were it not that the term “‘tather of the English Drama”’ has grown invid- 
ious through its popular and undiscriminating application to many of the early 
dramatists — notably, Shakespeare, Marlow, Lyly, Edwards, Heywood — we 
might even try to wrest the title from them and give it to Cornish. But since 
tne child has been so gencrously befathered one is tempted with a sense of gene- 
alogical exactness that is not wholly devoid of humor to call Cornish the grand- 
father. 

3 The following records of payment for 1509—1518 are taken from Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 21481, Household Book of Henry VIII. Every set of accounts 
throughout this book is signed by the King. A duplicate copy, by the same 
scribe, page for page the same but n.. signed by the King. is in the Public Record 
Office, Exchequer, Treas. of Receipt, Misc. Bks., vol. 215. Payments for the 
succeeding years to 1521, are found only in P. R. O., same series, vol 216. Un- 
scientific and only in the most general way useful Abstracts of both books in 
Calendar of Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (ed. Brewer) II, pp. 1441—1480, 
III, pp. 1533—1545. Fragmentary extracts from both books (1509—1521) 
chiefly notable for omissions of nearly half the items on players, wholly unre- 
liable and worthless for references, are in Collier, I, 76—79¥. 

30 Dec., 1 Henry VIII [1509] fo. 190. 
Item to them that played in thall opon thurfday [26] nyght & opon Son- 
day {30'"} at night in Rewarde..-. . 52. 0 eee ee ee RE 
[These unnamed actors were probably of the Chapel, certainly of the Court 
Outside actors did not play before the king. See supra, 35). 
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Cornish and the children for other purposes, as for board-wages, or 
for singing Audivi every All Hallows, and Gloria in Eacelsis every 


6 Jan., 1 Hen. VIII [1510] fo. 22a. 


Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges Chapellin Ré ....... . « xiij!t vjS viij4 

Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges Chapell that playd in thall opon xij" nyghte 

in R= 5 es pee ee ee a ee ee ee ee Fo ae Foe Se gs 
1 Jan., 2 Hen. VIII [1511] fo. 46a. 

Item To Maft? Corniffhe in Rewarde .........++-+- Roe eee 


6 Jan., 2 Hen. VIII [1511] fo. 505. 
Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges Chapell for Rewarde this Criften- 
TIL 50 nS oes Se SRE Ge ds SO ra Rs A na a a ae xiij!! vj® viij4 
Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell for their play in Reuarde . . x" 
6 Jan., 3 Hen. VIII [1512] fo. 79a. 
Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell ......... xiij!! vj> viij@ 
6 March, 3 Hen. VIII [1512] fo. 842. 

Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell for playing opon Shrove Sonday 
f21- Febo] ty Reéward@ rc te cc ope ceca eee wees Sa viii xiij® iiijd 
13 June, 4 Hen. VIII [1512] fo. 950. 

Item to the Gentylmen of the Chapell that playde afore the king opon Wedeny{day 
in Whitfon weke [2 June] oppon a waraunte figned in Rewarde . . . vj! xiij* iiij4 
6 Jan., 4 Hen. VIII [1513] fo 112a, 

Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges Chapell..........-- xiij!! vj® viij4 
5 Feb., 5 Hen. VIII [1514] fo. 144a. 

Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell for their Rewarde at Criftenmas 
laft- pafied <- :asaes Sota bl ake 5 Es Se ee xiij! vj> viijd 
6 Jan., 6 Hen. VIII [1515] fo. 1776. 

Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell ........... xiijt vjs viija 
25 Febr., 6 Hen. VIII [1515] fo. 1800. 

[Payment to the yeoman of the Queen’s Chamber for apparel ‘made for a play 
againft Candlemas Day at night laft paft’’ (Feb. 2), not identifiable, company 


not named, and not mentioned in any other record ...... xxviij! xiijS vj4). 
6 Jan., 7 Hen. VIII [1516] fo. 211a. 
Item to the Gentylmen of the kinges Chapell........... xiij! vj> viij4 


30 Nov., 8 Hen. VIII [1516] fo. 240a. 


Ttem to mafter Corniffhe gentylman of the kinges Chapell opon a Warrant in 
Rewarde . . «2s s sm neces cu eee ee cet 


4 Jan., 8 Hen. VIII [1517] f. 246a. 
Item to the gentylmen of the Kinges (Chapel ls =n te eo wees xiij!! vjs viija 


Item to m™ Corniffhe and the Children of the Chapell that playd afore the king 


IN reward... . ss «salsa. si ueyaseeeae ie een ee sees Vp a 


8 March, 8 Hen. VIII [1517] fo. 25la. 


Item to mt? Corniffhe of the Chapell for his Reward for a play whiche was plaid 
opon fherof tewifdaye [24 Feb] ...........eeee0e. Vj" xiij® dij 
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Christmas, for St. Nicholas’ Bishop, and so on, are not included. In 
the following pages we shall find that the gentlemen and the children 
appeared again and again in pageants, masques, and plays, for which 
no separate payments to them were made. Such performances were, 
or came to be, a part of their regular duties, for which the King amply 


5 July, 9 Hen. VIII [1517] fo. 263a, 
Item to mafter Corniffhe opon a Warrant for the bording of x Children of the 
Chapell euery of theim at viij4 the weke for iij wekes ended the xxvij'" day of 
SSDS CSS Se ic i ee en earn ce oer gee ee xe 
[After this date, monthly allowances are regularly made to Cornish on this 
basis. On this same date Cornish was paid 20 d. a week for a boy who had 
outgrown the Chapel, but was kept on, presumably for singing and acting. In 
addition to this weekly 20d., he was allowed 33s. 4d. to be paid quarterly 
“when the King kepith noo howfholde’’.] 

3 Jan., 9 Hen. VIIT [1518] fo. 280a. 
Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges Chappell in Re...... xij! vjs viij4. 

Vol. 216 (wu. s.). 

8 Aug., 10 Hen. VIII [1518] p. 28. 
Item to m‘ Corniffhe opon a Warrant for ij pagentes wt all thinges & neceffaries 
as were made for the fame which was fhewed before the king wt other nobles 
& gentilles vj? Die July anno ix” ............ . « xviij ij’ xid ob 

6 Jan., 10 Hen. VIII [1519] p. 61. 
Item to m™ Corniffie in Rewarde for playing afore the king opon newyeres Day 


at nyght with the Children of the kinges Chapell......... vj!' xiijS iiija 
Item to the gentylmen of the kinges chapell for their goode attendaunce in Xpen- 
reece Bea irae eee es os es Rae xiij vj> viiid 


1 May. 11 Hen. VIII [1519] p. 87. 

Item to M* Corniffhe for playing of an enterlude opon fherofe Monday [7 Mch.} 
wt his Children of the kinges Chapell wt him before king... . vj! xiij* iij4 
6 Jan., 11 Hen. VIII [1520] p. 149. 

Item to M' Corniffhe for playing afore y® king this Xpenmes with his chil- 
vj!i xiij® iia 
; viij4 


Item to the Gentelmen of the kinges ‘Chapell........... xij! vj 
1 April, 11 Hen. VIII [1520] p. 168. 

Item to mafter Corniffhe for playing of ij enterludes wt his children afore y* 
eRe RWW ICs a aa en sa os ee a ee gee KY VP VHA 
] Aug., 12 Hen. VIII [1520] p. 201. 

Item to m™ Corniifhe opon a Warrant for the Diottes of x children euery of theim 
at ij4 the Day for Ixij Dais at the kinges Jotney to Calais. {{. from the xx" 


ix Day of may vnto the xxij" Day of July Inft. 2... 2.6... ee. Ciij* iiij¢ 
6 Jan., 12 Hen..VII[ [1521] p. 238. 

Item to the gentylmen of the kinges Chapell.........---: xij! vj* viij4 

Item to mafter Corniffhe for his play ... ...--..-..- vj" xiij® tips. 
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rewarded them by annuities, presents of costly garments, and other 
generous bounties. 

Cornish’s dramatic activity, dominant by virtue of its variety and 
excellence in entertainment, doubtless played some part in the first 
Christmas recreations of the lively new King. Within three months 
after his appointment as Master, there was playing in the King’s hall, 
namely, on Thursday (St. John’s) night and Sunday night (Dec. 30) 
after Christmas. The unnamed company were probably gentlemen 
of the Chapel, who are specified as the actors in yet another play in 
the same hall on Twelfth night following.1 Although the descriptions 
of the other disports for the year are not very full — for the entertain- 
ment department of the household on a scale not before dreamed of 
was just being organized — we may infer from the expenditure of 
4511. 12s. 2d. on plate of gold stuff for the “disguisings” and 1331. 
7s. 5d. on silks used for dresses in the same, a total of 584/. 19s. 7d.,2 
that there was high reveling at the Court this first year. The only 
record of the Lord of Misrule’s part in it is his customary payment 
of 137. 6s. 8d. “for his befynes at Criftenmes”’.* From the details of 
the Revels accounts we can make out that the fine old legend of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian was levied upon for the surprise play of 18 Jan- 
uary in the Queen’s chamber at Westminster, in which the King and 
ten lords played the roles. That was a good beginning and called for 
a little ingenuity on the part of some one for the dialogue as well as 
for the plan of it. Two other disguisings were held on Shrove Sunday 
at night, Feb. 3, one of Turks, in which the King was prominent, the 
other of Moors, some of them ladies, all with oriental splendor. In 
May, the minstrels of Normandy played before the King — not a 
“play”, but instrumental music,* of which he was passionately fond. 

From this first year onwards, almost to the end of Cornish’s master- 
ship, we have the accounts of the revels and jousts of Henry VIII,5 
written out with descriptions and minute details by Richard Gibson, 


1 See payments, supra, 371, 38. 


2 Add. MSS. 21481 (Household Book, wu. s.) fo. 23b, under date of 24 Febr., 
1510. 


3 Idem, fo. 22a, 230. 
4 Idem, fo. 30b, dated 20 May, 1510. 


5 Revels Accounts, P. R. O., Exchequer, Treas. of Rec., Misc. Bks., 217, 228, 


229 &c.; abstracts in Calendar of Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII 
(ed. Brewer) I, II, ITI. 
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sergeant of the King’s revels and tents.! Supplementary to them is 
the account of Hall, the chronicler.2_ These invaluable records, making 
the Court of Henry VIII fairly live before us, constitute the chief source 
of information on the Court drama of this period, as here presented in 
a first survey of its visible evolution into the regular drama. 

In the revels for Nov. 14, 1510, and Jan. 6 following, the King 
and other lords were the chief performers. But as there were 47 mem- 
bers of the Court in the first, six of them minstrels, and both minstrels 
and morris dancers in the second,? we may take it that Cornish and his 
men as well as the children probably played more or less prominent 
roles, as in similar revels a few days later and through several succeed- 
ing years. On the date of this second revel, Jan. 6, the gentlemen of 
the Chapel were paid for their play,* possibly acted on the same date. 
The “business” of the Lord of Misrule was requisitioned for Christmas, 
of which as usual we have no record but the payment.® He does not 
figure in the Revels accounts. 

“Jousts of honor’, themselves but wonderful pageants, followed 
by a revel on the second night, were held at Westminster on Feb. 12 
and 13, 1511, at the prodigal expense of 43711, 12s. 2d.® For the 12th, 
the pageant of a forest, 26 by 16 by 9 feet, built at Blackfriars and 
transferred to White Hall, had on top a castle, a maiden by it, foresters 
coming and going, four armed knights that later issued from the forest, 
which was represented as drawn by a great lion and an “antelop”’ 
(varied to “Olyvant’’) with maidens riding upon them, the whole 
apparently accompanied by knightly defense and rescue of ladies. 
At the close, the King’s own men plundered the pageant of its riches, 
breaking a few heads of its guardians in the process and leaving the 
King only the bare timbers. After another such “joust of honor’ 
of the second Jay, Feb. 13, in which were used three pavilions of dam- 
ask and velvet and cloth-of-gold, saved from being similarly plundered 


1 See Cott. MSS. Vitellius F. v., quoted in Strype, Eccl. Mem., III, 413; 
Collier, I, 68. 

2 Edward Halle, Chronicle (1548; ed. 1809) 505 ff. 

3 Gibson (wv. s.) mentions ‘a morryke dancyd by y® kynges yong gentyllmen 
as hynemen”, whom Hall (517) describes as “the chyldren of honor called 
the Henchemen”’. 

4 Supra, 38. 

5 Household Book (Add. MSS.21481) f. 46, 50b. Amount paid, 137. 6s. 8d. 

6 Idem, f. 570. 
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only “wt meche payn’”, there followed at night, after a banquet to 
the ambassadors, other entertainment in the richly decorated White 
Hall of the Palace, which “was scafolded and rayled on all partes” 
for the large audience. First there was “an interlude of the gentlemen 
of his chapell before his grace, and diuers freshe songes”’,! followed 
by dancing of lords and ladies to music of minstrels, in the midst of 
which was wheeled in a grand pageant called “y® golldyn arber in y® 
arche yerd of plefyer”. It was a huge movable stage in the form of 
an arbor adorned with purple and gold, having benches wrought of 
roses, lilies, marigolds, gillyflowers, primroses, cowslips, and other 
kindly flowers, with an orchard of rare fruits, all embowered by a silver 
vine bearing 350 clusters of grapes of gold. It contained thirty 
persons, and its great weight broke the floor as it was moved up the. 
hall. On the sides were eight minstrels with stranye instruments, and 
on the top, the children of the Chapel singing. 

Throughout, we shall see, these pageants were only interludes alle- 
gorically set —or, more exactly, at first, only scenic allegories inter- 
ludized. The chief actors on this occasion were Master Cornish, his 
associate (later successor) Mr. Crane, Mr. Kyte the Subdean dressed 
like a baron of the Exchequer, and other gentlemen of the Chapel, 
all richly appareled, and, in the embowered garden, the King himself 
with five of his lords in purple satin adorned with “‘poysees, made of 
letters of fine gold”.2 Cornish played two roles, for one of which he 
had a silk gown and bonnet of 14 yards, and for the other, 461/, yards 
of green satin. Three hundred pure gold letters, “H. K.”, adorned the 
dresses of Cornish and Crane. The pageant was preceded by a prologue, 
which was answered by the Queen, and accompanied by a dialogue 

r “play”, in the course of which sang two of the gentlemen, dressed 
in russet satin made into “garments like shipmen’s”. This little 
realistic touch of the shipmen and the baron of the Exchequer shows 
how far removed this “play”, this new, this exclusive Court drama 
was from the Church drama and the moralities, and we glimpse the 
beginning of drama based on life. The pageant, the great movable 
stage inherited from guild practices, was the only thing left of Church 
influence in the Court drama. And that was retained only to give the 


* Hall, Chronicle (1548; ed. 1809) 518. There is no other record of this 


interlude. 
2 Hall, Chronicle, 519. 
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magnified sense of the ideal realized. It could be built into castle, 
arbor, fortress, palace, and thus lent itself to visible story representa- 
tion, with decorations and setting suitable to the action. It served 
not for show alone, but was * great stage, set realizingly, without 
chance to shift scenes, itself telling an allegorical story and at the same 
time enhanced by and enhancing the dialogue and action. Alone it 
was not sufficiently intelligible or human — the artist does not paint 
a landscape without a figure as its life-wand. Often, we shall see, it had 
to be explained in prologue. The pageant or stage, fully set, was the 
skeleton of the story, the dumb show of scenery, the land of visual 
allegory; action and speech within it by characters taken from real or 
legendary life, as these shipmen, the role of the Subdean, and prob- 
ably of Cornish and Crane, or the jolly band of Robin Hood, or old 
friends from Chaucer’s goodly company, made it live as the reflex, 
the show, the representation of life. 

At the close of the pageant-play and dance of the 13th, the real 
revels seem to have begun. Not only Cornish and Crane but the King 
and many lords were adorned with gold letters “H. K.”, and gold 
hearts, for which there was a general scramble. Several lords lost 
only a few letters, but the King’s dress, adorned with 887 pieces, and 
Sir T. Knevett’s, with 893 pieces, were damaged and “lost” to the 
extent of 225 ounces of gold. Gibson further recorded that the apparel 
of both the King and Knevett were “all lost”, as were also the hose 
and bonnets of the lords, and the gowns of Cornish, Crane, Subdean 
Kyte, the gentlemen of the Chapel, minstrels, conductors, and children. 
It all came about from the King’s generosity. After the dance at 
close of the pageant, he proceeded to give to Ambassadors and others 
the gold letters on their garments, ‘‘which thing the common people 
perceyuyng ranne to the kyng, and stripped hym into his hosen and 
doublet, and all his compaignions in likewise. Syr Thomas Kneuet 
stode on a stage, and for all his defence he dost his apparell. The 
ladies likewyse were spoyled”’.! The pageant likewise was utterly 
plundered of its riches and “broken”. No other revels were held that 
vear, but in April two women of Flanders ‘“dyd Pype Daunce and 
play afore the king”.? 


1 Hall, Chronicle, 519. 
2 Household Book (Add. JISS.21481) fo. 58, dated 27 April, 1511. Amount 
paid them, 8 1. 6s. 8 d. 
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Christmas, 1511, was celebrated as usual by the Lord of Misrule.1 
On New Year’s night, 1512, another pageant, inscribed le Fortresse 
dangerus, was presentedat Greenwich. Although the physical structure 
itself, the huge movable stage in form of a castle with towers and bul- 
warks fortified with “gouns hagbochys kanuns Kortaavs chyns of iern 
werke and feche lyke’”’, was as usual prepared by Gibson of the Revels 
office, it is patent that in this case as in similar ones Cornish, who was 
a chief actor, was the designer and dialoguer. When the records grow 
a little more specific, we find him preparing three to four of these 
dramatic performances every year. The Subdean, Mr. Kyte, in green 
satin, Mr. Cornish and Mr. Crane in white satin, seven other gentlemen 
of the Chapel in russet and yellow damask, and the minstrels in the dress 
of minstrels, six ladies of the castle in Milan apparel and six assaulting 
lords, of whom the King was one, made up the caste — all suggesting 
a plot that centred about the knightly rescue of ladies. The King and 
his lords, clad in russet satin and cloth-of-gold adorned with 279 ounces 
of fine gold letters, protected their rich dresses this time with over-suits 
of russet sarcenet. At the close, these over-suits were “‘in the hall caft 
off at large’? — which may in a measure have satisifed the souvenir- 
hunters. From his own jacket also the King plucked off a few of the 
gold letters, to the value of 8/. 15s., and presented them to lords and 
ladies. The pageant itself suffered the usual fate of being “broken’’, 
but the costly garments of the actors were saved from being “lost” 
by a very sure plan that the King adopted on this occasion and followed 
generally in succeding years, namely, by presenting them to their 
respective wearers, as now to Cornish, Kyte,2 and several others, so 
that very little of the rich stuff ever went back to the King’s store. 

It was on the following Twelfth night, 1512, that there was introduc- 
ed at Court the novel “meskaler’” or “maskelyn”, with dance and 
dress “after the maner of mefkelyng in Etaly’’, says Gibson, otherwise, 
wrote a later chronicler, ‘called a maske, a thyng not seen afore in 
Englande”,? which was soon to displace the old “disguisings”, and to 
add new elements to the drama. It was composed of six lords on one 
side, all dressed alike in gay colors of silks, velvets, and waving plumes, 


1 Idem, fo. 76, 79. Total paid to him, 13 7. 6 s. 8 d. 

* This was Subdean Kyte’s last appearance as actor before or with the King. 
In the following year, 1513, he was appointed Bishop of Armagh. 

° E. Halle, Chronicle (1548; ed. 1809) 526, in description of these same 
entertainments recorded by Gibson in the Revels Accounts (uw. 8.). 
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matched with six other lords in other uniform colors of silks and satins, 
all masked, who not only danced together, but also seized upon ladies 
of their choice and carried them off through the mazes of the dance. 
The inter-weavings through the rhythmical movement of music and 
dance combined into a pretty color-poem, enhanced later, indeed, if 
not at first, by the melody of words.! Cornish, we shall observe, soon 
introduced this novelty into his interludes, whence it descended in 
regular line through the Court dramatists to Lyly, Peele, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Chapman, and the rest. The gentlemen of the Chapel were 
called upon for two plays on the unusual dates of Feb. 21 and June 2 of 
this year.2 : 

Beginning with the Lord of Misrule’s customary “business at: 
Christmas”, the revelry of the new year 1513 proceeded in the usual 
manner. The pageant of “the Riche Mount’, a mountain of gold and 
precious stones, in an allegory of the red and white ruses, presented 
at Greenwich on Jan. 6, may or may not have required the acting of 
Cornish and his men. The only performers mentioned in the accounts 
for apparel were the Kiug and five other nobles, six ladies, two knights, 
six minstrels on the mount and four for the dance, the men at arms, 
“the tambourines”, and “the rebecks’”. The “pageantry” of war 
with France engaged Henry the greater part of this year, until Novem- 
ber, but even there, at Terouenne, Calais, and Tournay, he celebrated 
his victories with great banquets followed by similar ‘‘mummery”’. 

After Wynnesbury’s usual Christmas entertainment, Cornish on 
Twelfth night following, 1514, presented with the gentlemen and the 
children of the Chapel his interlude called the tryumpe of Loue and 
Bewte, containing the song ,“Bowe you downe and doo your dutye”’, 
and was richly rewarded therefor by the King. As in the case of pag- 
eants from year to year, Gibson says that he “devised” this interlude — 
by which he means simply that he provided the material things re- 
quired, set it, “staged it”, as we should say. In another well known 
document we have absolute evidence that Cornish was the author.* 


1 The ancient Swedish “Vafva Vadmal’, still kept up, and sometimes rep- 
resented on the modern stage, conveys a fair notion of this species of poetic 
movement and color. 

2 Supra, 38. 

3 Household Book (Add. MSS. 21481) fo. 108b, 112a. Total payment to 
him, as usual, 13 J. 6 s. 8 d. 

4 Printed in Collier, I, 69. 
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The principal characters were six gentlemen in white satin, Beauty in 
Cypress silk, and Venus in the same, with surcoat and mantle of yellow 
sarcenet adorned with hearts and wings of silver. Minstrels were also 
employed, and both a “‘moresque” and the new “meskeler” were intro- 
duced — presumably at the close. The action turned upon the triumph 
of Venus and Beauty over all their enemies. 

This is the first clear record of the new species of drama, of which 
we have hitherto caught glimpses. It was life based on the theme of 
love that Cornish and the King so often sang in their lyrics. It was 
followed on the same evening by a morality of Medwell’s.1 acted by 
the King’s company of men, who seem to have been inherited from 
earlier days with such morality proclivities. Although shortened to 
meet Court demands, it was too long or too tedious for the King to 
endure. So he got up and left. It concerned “the fyndyng of Troth, 
who was caryed away by ygnoraunce & ypocresy”’, which no man in 
sound health could well care for. “The foolys part was the best”, prob- 
ably because it verged nearest upon reality. Side by side on this 
night stood the old and the new. No more fateful moment in the history 
of dramatic development has been recorded. For the new, rich re- 
ward; for the old, the doom of disregard. And the new thereafter 
held sway, riotous with youth and strength and lavish fancy. 

At Christmas,. 1514, presumably under the Lord of Misrule who 
was paid as usual,? there was revived the old-style “mummery’’,? in 
which the King and several lords and ladies to the number of 18 took 
part. On the following Twelfth night, 1515, in honor of French, 
Spanish, and German guests, was presented the pageant called the 
Pavyllyon un the Plas Parlos, in which the chief actors were Cornish 
in violet and yellow satin, Crane in crimson and “plunkit”, with other 
gentlemen of the Chapel, some of the children, six minstrels, four 
lords, four ladies, and men at arms, all in the usual gay and splendid 
dress. In this pageant is exhibited the clear evolution toward the 
drama by the use of dialogue, tourney, dance, song, and instrumental 
music. Cornish, Crane, and Mr. Harry of the Chapell, first explained 
in dialogue the purport of the pageant; then three armed knights in 
brilliantly colored tourney rescued the four knights and their ladies of 


1 Ibid. 

2 Household Book (u. s.), fo. 1736. Amount, 13 1. 6 s. 8 d. 

3 Expense for the disguising, 187 J. 14 s. — Idem, fo. 1790. 

4 The expense for dresses &c. was 275 1. 16 s. 11 d. — Idem, fo. 178a. 
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the fortress, and all came down and danced before the King and Queen, 
then returned to the pageant, presumably finishing the show with 
music and song. 

A play, of which I find no other record than the payment for 
materials used,? was acted before the King on Candlemas day, Feb. 2, 
1515, certainly by the only actors of the Court whom he cared partic- 
ularly to hear. On the next day at Greenwich and again on April 19 
at Richmond, the King held great jousts. In the following month, 
he and the Queen, with lords and ladies, rode a-maying from Green- 
wich to Shooter’s Hill, the notorious haunt of foot-pads, where he 
was met by a Robin Hood company of nearly two hundred — the King’s 
own guard — who conducted the royal party to an outlaw banquet of 
venison and wine in the green-wood. The banquet done, they were 
met on their way out by the pageant of The May, drawn by five horses, 
representing an allegory of the month and the elements that make it, 
with Lady May and Lady Flora in chief places of honor. But this 
pageant was only a setting for a play of Robin Hood and his merry 
men, who figure in the May-games of the folk on a less splendid scale 
from the middle of.the 15th century.? Six children of the Chapel were 
dressed as ladies, in representation of the allegory of May, and enter- 
tained the King with songs. In the play, Mr. Wynnesbury, the Lord of 
Misrule, dressed in a green friar’s habit, played the role of Friar Tuck. 
The characters of Robin Hood, maid Marian, Little John and this 
friar indicate the play was based upon at least two of the old Robin 
Hood legends — love being naturally the theme. This bit of legendary 
life amidst the mummery is another item in the evolution of the drama 
that shows the Court trend. It may be mentioned that this is the 
only performance in which we find the Lord of Misrule during the 


1 Hall’s account of this pageant differs as to the number of knights and 
ladies, having six of each who come out of the castle and dance. 

2 Household Book (u. s.) fo. 180 6. The amount paid for apparel was 28 J. 
13 s. 6 d. See account and note, supra, 38. 

3 See Chambers, I, 174 ff. 

4 Two fragments of Robin Hood plays of this period were printed by W. 
Copland (c. 1550?) at the cluse of the old Very geste of Robyn Hode as one play, 
under the heading, ‘Here beginneth the playe of Robyn Hoode, very proper to 
be played in Maye games’. One part is based on Robin Hood and the Curtaill 
Frier, the other on Robin Hood and the Potter. The characters in the two are 
Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, Potter, and Jack. 

These or their like were helping to make the new drama at the Court of 
Henry VIII. 
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reign of Henry VIII. Although he was paid his fee for the following 
Christmas! and generally for each Christmas thereafter to 1520, the 
dramatic entertainments came more and more, almost exclusively, 
into the hands of Cornish. Circumstances combine to suggest, as the 
record of payment might well mean, that the business of the Lord of 
Misrule came to be that of an incipient master of ceremonies — the 
programme-maker.? 

By the joint orders of Cornish and the Master of the Revels, for 
the entertainment of Twelfth night, 1516, at Eltham,? a great pageant 
of a castle was prepared, in which dialogue and dancing played a still 
more prominent part. But before the pageant, Cornish and the children 
with others, 15 actors in all, played a comedy which he had written, 
called the story of Troylous and Pandor, in which he himself, clad in 
mantle and bishop’s surcoat, took the role of Calchas. The children 
acted the roles of Troilus, Cressid, Diomed, Pandor, Ulysses, and others 
not named. The dresses were “Grekkyche”, made of silk and adorned 
with gold and other rich stuffs. ‘“Dyomed and the Greks imparylld 
lyke men of warre, akordyng to the intent or porpoos” afforded op- 
portunity for a realistic scene at arms. The play was a free adaptation 
of the love-theme of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, and we may be 
sure that the characters and action were Chaucerianly English to the 
core. Hven Chaucer’s ‘‘Criseyda in widowes habite blak’ remained 
in the account of the furnishings as “Kryffyd imparylled lyke a wedow 
of onour, in blake farfenet and other abelements for feche mater’. 
This play marks the most distinct advance in the new drama yet re- 
corded, and was a fair forerunner of Cornish’s other Chaucerian plays 
that have hitherto been ascribed to Heywood. 

Immediately upon finishing the play of Troilus and Pandor, Cornish 
donned the yellow satin robe of a herald, and the pageant of the castle 
was brought in, for which he had written an accompanying play. As 
herald, he delivered the challenge of three strange knights come to do 
battle with those of the castle. The challenge was answered, the 


1 Household Book (u. s.) f. 207a. Payment of 9 Dec., 1515, “to William 
Wynnefberry opon a Warraunt for to be lorde of myfrule in the kinges howfe this 
Criftenmas in Rewarde for his befynes 

2 Supra, 30. 

* The expense of both pageant and play was 139 1, 2s. 4 d. — Household 
Book (u. s.), fo. 213 a. 

4 Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. I, 1. 169. 
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three defenders in white and green satin issued forth against their 
foes in red and yellow sarcenet, and there followed a brilliant and gay- 
colored fight at the barriers. Then out of the castle came a queen and 
her six ladies, “with fpechys after the devyes of Mr. Kornyche”; next 
the seven minstrels on the battlements of the castle “played a melodyus 
fong”’; all winding up with six disguised lords in spangled white satin 
dresses and crimson caps, and six disguised ladies in crimson satin 
fretted with moving silver and gilt spangles, issuing forth from the 
castle in the new “meskeler’. This is the first record of the ““maske” 
as a part of either play or pageant. From this on, its introduction into 
plays was inevitable. 

After the great jousts of Whitsuntide, May 19 and 20, the closing 
banquet in honor of the Queen of Scots was followed by a play, of 
which mere mention in the payment for the jousts is our only record. 

It was in this year of 1516 that the King gave Cornish the extra- 
ordinary reward of 2001.2 He was writing two to four plays a year, 
besides songs and music, all to the delight of the King. 

From this time forward we hear less of pageants and more, on the 
one hand, of the more splendid pageantry of outdoor sports, jousts, 
tourneys, running at the ring, hawking, &c., and on the other, of the 
lighter indoor entertainments of banquets, dances, “meskelers”, 
particularly of Cornish’s new sort of interludes, which seem a happy 
evolution from the pageani-dialogue into little plays from life and 
legend in combination with songs and the new Italian “mask”. 

Cornish was paid on Jan. 4, 1517, for another interlude performed 
by the children, presumably on New Year’s night. On the following 
Twelfth night, he and two of the children acted the chief roles in the 
pageant-play of the Gardyn de Esperans — a garden enclosed with gold- 
covered rails, embowered and embanked with silk-and-satin daffodils, 
columbines, roses, eglantines, &c.? ‘“‘Of which garden Mafter Cornifh 
fhowed by fpeech the effect and intent, inparelled like a ftranger in a 
gown of red farcenet and a coat of arms on him, his horfe trappered 
with blue farcenet, and so declaring his purpofe’ — a rather splendid 
prologue. Then entered the pageant with noise of minstrels, the play 
was finished, six knights in purple and six ladies in purple slashed over 
white and green sarcenet, all dazzlinyly spangled, came down from the 


1 Household Book (u. s.) £. 226b. Total expense, 281 /. 15 s. 6 d. 
2 Supra, 38. 
3 Outlay for this pageant, 133 l. 19 s. 0 d. — Household Book, fo. 2470. 
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garden and “daunsed many goodly daunses”, clearly the new Italian 
sort, “and so ascended y® gardeyn agayn, and were conueighed out of 
the hall’”.1 In the pageant proper, Cornish played two roles, one in 
black sarcenet and one in green, besides the part of prologue in red. 
As usual at the close, Cornish was presented with the costly apparel 
and armor that he had worn, as were also the children, the minstrels, 
and others with theirs. But the pageant suffered the common fate 
of being “broken”’. 

Again, on Shrove, Tuesday, Feb. 24, Cornish played an interlude 


“with the children — his third dramatic production for that season. 


The King held no revels at Christmas or the New Year of 1518, on 
account of the plague. 

In this lull, Cornish probably wrote The Pardoner and the Frere — 
commonly attributed to Heywood because no one else seemed to be 
in sight to father it upon. Like Cornish’s Troilus and Pandor, this 
also is based upon Chaucer. It almost bodily lifts parts of the Prologue, 
the Pardoners Tale, the Somnours Tale, the Freres Tale and their 
prologues, supplementing their dramatic materials, characters, and 
action from the author’s own quizzical observations in an unusually 
extensive acquaintance with churchmen in real life. Even his friend 
Skelton yielded him a few lines.2 In recent years, certain resem- 
blances to the French Farce nouuelle d'un Pardonneur, @un triacleur 
et dune tauerniére have been suggested. It will be observed that 
Cornish was writing two to four plays a year for the Court, directed 
the presentation of nearly every play that was acted there, and no 
other known dramatist but the impossible Medwell was then writing. 
Like his predecessor Banaster and all other good literary men, he knew 
his Chaucer well. He was sufficiently familiar with the French language 
to write songs in it, was of a light humor, and, by virtue of his position 
as Master and his intimacy with the King, had exceptional opportun- 
ities, even for a member of the Court, to know what was being done 
at the French Court. On the other hand, the French Court or its 


1 EK. Hall, Chronicle, 586. 

2 See citations in W. Swoboda, John H eywood als Dramatiker (Wiener Beitrige 
1888) 67. 

° J. J. Jusserand, A Literary History of the English People (1895 &c.) III, 
24; A. W. Pollard, and C. M. Gayley in Representative English Comedies (ed. 
Gayley, 1903) 15, lxvi; Karl Young, in Modern Philology (1904—1905) II, 
97 ff.; F. S. Boas, in Camb. Hist. of Engl. Lit. (1910) V, 98. 
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representatives had opportunity again and again to taste the flavor of 
- Cornish’s entertainment, and may equally well, even more probably, 


have borrowed of him. Still more probably, both plays sprang from 


the common cause which they satirized, else neither would have had 


toleration or excuse for existence. 

But we may leave the question of “influence”. The thing as it 
came from Cornish’s hand was thoroughly English, even as Chaucer 
is English, and was the natural development of conditions which he, 
by the favor of the King, had a hand in shaping. Moreover, the play 
was written to satirize the bull for sale of indulgences, issued by Leo X 
in 1517, and must have been written in or about 1518, when men in 
England as well as in France and in Germany, where Luther flamed 
out against it, were stirred by its iniquities into just such beginnings 
of the Reformation. 

A milder piece of satire on the same theme, The Four P. P., attrib- 
uted to Heywood by the publisher Middleton (c. 1543—47) and by every 
one since, must have preceded the Pardoner and the Frere, as Pollard 
and others have believed. It is the most thoroughlv Chaucerian piece 
of work since Chaucer, and rather imbibes the spirit of that master 
than appropriates materials. Yet it does have some clear borrow- 
ines from the Cunterbury Tales. Mainly, however, it is simply Chau- 
cerian light thrown on the life that Cornish had come well to know, 
and in that dull season of the plague, conducive to contemplation of 
pilerimages, it was a fit theme of entertainment. I note as a coin- 
cidence that materials for a Palmers Mask were left over in the Revels 
Office in 1518, which might well have followed this play. There is 
no record of such a mask performed earlier. It appears to have had 
only eight persons in it, each provided with a staff, clap-dishes and 
beads, and each wearing a scarlet cloak, with hat, scrip, and boots 
all of crimson satin — not a very elaborate mask, nor such as the King 
had generally. But in this year “the kyng kept hymself euer with a 
small compaignie, and kept no solempne Christmas”! in his usual 
luxurious fashion. And yet Cornish did later in this year, present 
before him two plays, as we shall note in a moment. 

Likewise the play of Johan Johan, with its Chaucerian flavor, un- 
doubtedly belones to this same dramatist, the on’y man who was writ- 
ing this sort of play or who had opportunity or audience for presenting 

1 Hall, Chronicle, 592. 
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it. It is not quite correct to say that Johan resembles the French 
Farce nouuelle tresbonne et fort ioyeuse de Pernet qui va au vin.+ Rather 
does the much slighter Pernet in some particulars resemble the Johan. 

These three plays differ in dramatic conception, in characteriza- 
tion, and in acquaintance with men and events from the unquestioned 
literary products of Cornish’s pupil and successor, John Heywood, 
to whom they have hitherto been ascribed. Also unlike his, they 
have no didactic purpose. 

While we are about it, we may observe that no other dramatist. 
than Cornish was then living who had either opportunity or impetus. 
or skill to write in the manner of his new-style drama three other 
plays, namely, Of Gentleness and Nobility,2 likewise ascribed by some 
to Heywood, The Four Elements (composed ec. 1517—20),? and Calisto 
and Meliboea, the first English version of the Spanish talo that was 
then taking all Europe by storm.4 The Calisto is even more skilfully 
and much more closely modeled upon the original than the Pardoner 
upon Chaucer, and stands near the high-water mark of comedy up to 
the time of the first Blackfriars theatre some half century later. These 
last three interludes were printed by Heywood’s father-in-law, John 
Rastell, probably between 1520 and 1530, and two of the others, the 
Pardoner and the Johan, by his son, William Rastell, in 1533—34. 
None of them bore Heywood’s name — a breach inconceivable in his 
relatives if he had been the author, particularly when we remember 
that they were careful to put on their own imprint, and that William 
Rastell in this same year, 1533, printed under Heywood’s name his 
much inferior play of the wether, and immediately after it (1534) his 
similarly undramatic dialogue of the Play of Love. 

The above Court plays by Cornish, as I take it, were unquestionably 
familiar to Heywood as actor, singer, or “player of the virginals”’, 
under the Master’s tuition, and came legitimately to him as Cornish’s 


1 See publications above referred to (502); also A. W. Ward, article Hey- 
wood in D. N. B. (1891); and his article Drama in Encyc. Brit. (1911) VIII. 

2 Cornish’s friend Skelton yields at least two lines for this play. See A. Dyce, 
Skelton’s Works (1843) II, 277—278. 

3 See supra, 161—17. 

+ Fernando de Rojas, T'ragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea (1499, 1501, 1502 
[3 editions], 1514, 1518, 1523 &c.) originally in 16 acts; increased, 1502, to 21 acts. 
Only the first four acts are used in the above English dramatization. Convenient 
texts of both in H. Warner Allen, Celestina (1908) from Mabbe’s translation (1631) 
and Rastell’s publication of the drama (c. 1520—1530). 
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dramatic successor after 1523. There is no reason why he might not 
have turned them over to his relatives to print, along with his own, and 
every reason by circumstances and by nature of the plays for his 
name’s not being attached to them either then or now. As to the 
Four P. P., if it is not Heywood’s, as seems certain, we may perchance 
find that the publisher, Middleton, ascribed it to him by mistake 
(c. 1543—47), perhaps on the supposition that, since it was a Court 
drama, it was written by the popular wit who had then been Court 
dramatist for some twenty vears. We may also remember here the 
numerous false. ascriptions by publishers to the far more popular 
Shakespeare. s 

We turn now from these matters of probable authorship, which 
I feel coniident we shall find ultimate proof for, and come back to the 
Court entertainments avain. 

Late in this quiet period of the plague, on July 6, 1518, Cornish 
presented “before the King wt other nobles & gentilles” two plays or 
“paventes”’, the only record of which is in the Household Book. In- 
stead of calling upon the Revels Office for supplies, the King allowed 
Cornish to furnish them completely. But the meager expense of only 
18/. 2s. 111/,d. for the two indicates that they were quiet, unelaborate 
affairs, such as plays accompanied by an unostentatious “Palmers 
mask” might well have been. Plays like The Four P. P., The Four 
Elements, The Pardoner, and others named, with literary elements 
dominating show, would have required little expenditure for dis- 
play. Little by little the play was growing to be the thing. 

On Sept. 30, to celebrate the signing of the French treaty. the King 
entertained the ambassadors at the Cardinal of York’s place in West- 
minster with a banquet, and a mask of 36 dancers all in green and gold. 
Then on October 7, in celebration of the proposed match between the 
Dauphin and the Lady Mary, a pageant expressing in allegory the 
match and the league between the Church, the Emperor, England, 
France, and Spain against all enemies, was shown at Greenwich, with 
much glitter of gold and pearls, in allegory, tourney and dance, all 
winding up with a French epilogue spoken by Poetry in the guise of 
Report on a gold-footed and gold-winged Pegasus.? Shortly atfter- 
ward, the French King similarly feted the English ambassadors in the 


1 Supra, 39. 
2 Hall, Chronicle, 595. The expense of the two pageants was 2301. 4s. 41/. d. 
— Household Book (u. s.) vol. 216, p. 42. 
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old Bastile. vying with the English Court in banquet, display of gold, 
and entertainment of ‘“diuers sortes of maskes”.1 All of which gives 
us little enough of the drama, but very much of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding its development. 

Cornish again played with the children before the King on New 
Year’s night, 1519.2 On the following Shrove Monday, March 7, 
Cornish himself took part in another “interlude” with the children.? 
Great preparations were made for this performance, which was pre- 
sented before King Henry, the Queen of France, and their noble com- 
pany in honor of the French hostages detained at Court. Hall graphic- 
ally records,* “The kyng vsed familiarly these foure hostages, and 
on the. vii. daie of Marche prepared a disguysyng, and caused his 
greate chambre at Grenewiche to be staged, and great lightes to be 
set on pillers that wer gilt, with basons gilt, and the rofe was couered 
with blewe sattin set full of presses of fine gold and flowers: and vnder 
was written, cammes, the meanyng wherof was, that the flower of 
youth could not be oppressed. Into this chamber came the kyng and 
the quene with the hostages, and there was a goodly commedy of 
Plautus plaied” &c. 

The identity of this “goodly commedy of Plautus” as one and the 
same with the “interlude” played by Cornish and the boys is of great 
interest. No other document in the history of the Chapel Royal re- 
cords a Latin play by these children so far as we know. One wonders 
whether this was a play in the Latin, as the Amphitruo, or the Menaech- 
mi, or Miles Gloriosus, or the tenderer Mostellaria, or Aulularia, or 
Asinaria, or the faithful Stichus, or the parental Poenulus, or other 
original, as Hall might indicate; or whether Cornish may have plundered 
his Plautus as he did his English Chaucer and his Spanish Rojas for 
an English “interlude” of his usual sort, as the record of payment 
suggests. At any rate, Plautus with his revel of life and love and song 
furnished Cornish on this occasion with a play, — which, in the evolu- 
tion of the drama, is one more item of great moment, as showing the 
elements that were drawing together in its making. 

The play was followed by a “‘maskelyne” after the manner of Italy, 
as Gibson’s Revels Accounts describe it, composed, however, as we 


1 Hall, Chronicle, 596. 

2 Supra, 39. 

3 See record swpra, 39, under date of 1 May, 11 Hen. VIII. 
4 Hall, Chronicle, 597. 
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learn from Hall, not of the original six and six, but of eight on 
a side, all visored, the ladies “tired like to the Egipcians very richly”, 
the men in gold-embroidered black velvet, masked over at first with 
long gowns of taffeta adorned with gold. 

Again in entertainment of the King and his French hostages on 
Sept. 3 of this same year, 1519, Cornish presented an interlude with 
the children, followed by a “meskeler”. In this play, “Cornish’s 
pastime”, as Gibson ealled it, Cornish turned his mind to fancies of 
the seasons, very much as in another interlude written about the same 
time, The Four Elements, in which Earth, Water, Air, and Fire and 
their products might have made an equally pretty show in charming 
dress, in accordance with the author's special direction, ‘Also, yf 
ye lyst, ye may brynge in a Dysgysynge’’. The seven children in the 
present performance represented a pretty allegorical fancy, with 
Summer and Lust as the chief characters, accompanied py Sun, Moon, 
Wind, Rain, &c. One was clad in bonnet and dress of red sarcenet, 
powdered with gold suns and clouds; another in yellow, powdered 
with moons and clouds; the Wind, in blue with drops of silver; the 
Rain, in black with silver honeysuckles; Winter, in russet with flakes 
of snow of silver; Summer, in green with gold stars; and Lust or Spring 
in green with gold primroses. At the close, in contrast with the play 
and the later merrymaking, enhancing it indeed, was a “meskeler” of 
old men, lords of the court. who purposely danced “sadly” and gave no 
attention to the ladies as was wont. So the Queen lifted their visors, 
and all enjoyed the sport this antimask had made. Then followed 
the gay and brilliant ‘“‘meskeler” proper, in which the King, the four 
hostages, and the Earl of Devonshire, clad in green sarcenet set with 
gold scales in semblance of a dragon, and six other gentlemen in yellow 
with silver scales, all visored, chose out twelve ladies, who had no 
lack of attention in the long and jovous dance. At the close, all the 
apparel, both for the interlude and the mask, was given to the wearers.1 

During the following Christmas revels, on Dec. 31 the King had 
a “mummery” or dance of 14 persons, and on Jan. 5, 1520, and Jan. 8, 
engaged in elaborate “maskelyngs’’, the former by water with 19 other 
ventlemen to the Lord Cardinal’s, the latter with 12 maskers at 
Greenwich, while on Twelfth night he enjoved the old-time but now 


1 The expense for the apparel of the “meskelers” alone was 207 15s. 14 /od. 
— Household Book (u. 8.) p. 186. 
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disappearing pageant —a slight affair on this occasion, costing but a 
day and a night to prepare at the modest charge of only 22s. The 
brief records do not mention Cornish or other deviser. Custom alone 
makes us confident that at least two of these entertainments were the 
usual accompaniment of Cornish’s interludes, one of which he presented 
with the children on or before Jan. 6,1 and the other two after that 
date at Greenwich.? . 

Cornish’s new style of interlude, taking into itself all attractive 
elements, seems in a measure to have antiquated the cumbersome 
pageant, and to have afforded increased opportunities for the gay 
“meskeler”. It is clear that his achievements pleased the King 
immensely. 

In the King’s memorandum of things to be done at the contemplated 
meeting on the Field of the Cloth of Gold in the coming June, 1520, 
he left the devising of the pageants at the banquet to Cornish, and 
reserved the “mummery” to his own pleasure.? Cornish with the ten 
children? and the whole Chapel Royal attended the King, and their 
“divine” singing was one of the features of the festivities. The closing 
entertainment with its unparallelled “maskelings” after the banquet 
of the last Sunday, June 24, the devising of which the King had left 
to Cornish, was the climax of that fortnight of unmatched splendor 
and revelry, which, as Hall says, ‘‘ten mennes wittes can scace declare’’.5 
Both kings fairly outdid themselves with jousts and Italian “maskel- 
ings’. When Henry VIII returned, he was so maskeling-mad that 
he had this sort of Christmas revels almost to the exclusion of others, 
with the roles taken by him and a few great lords and ladies, namely, 
on Nov. 3 and Dec. 9 at Greenwich; Jan. 3 and 4, 1521, at the Cardinal 
of York’s Place; and Feb. 11 and 12 at Greenwich. Although Hall 
declares there were “many sumptuous and gorgious disguisynges, 
enterludes and bankettes in the same season”’,® I find in fact a record 
of but one interlude, namely, on Jan. 6, when Cornish was paid “for 


Supra, 39, under payment of that date. 
See supra, 39, under payment of 1 April, 11 Hen. VIII. 
Brewer (wu. s.) III, p. 282. 
See payment, supra, 39. 
E. Hall, Chronicle, 618 et passim. See also description in Sanuto Diaries, 
passim; quoted in Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1520—26 (ed. R. Brown, 
1869) 14 ff.; also Revels Accounts, (u. s.). 
8 Hall, Chronicle, 628. 
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his play”, acted by the children probably on that date or on New 
Year's night.1 

Since the Household Books tor the vears succeeding 1521 fail, we 
are not able to identify Cornish as participant in the customary revels 
of Dec. 29 and the following Jan. 1 and March 4, 1522. But the Revels 
Accounts of this last year inform us of the “mefkeler and revels devifed 
by Mr. Korniche” for June 4 and 5 at Greenwich and for Trinity Sunday, 
June 15, at Windsor, to whom the King had entrusted the preparation 
of such suitable entertainment for the Emperor of Rome, then on a 
diplomatic visit to Henry VIII.2 If the records were full, we should 
undoubtedly find that Cornish on each occasion presented a play, 
followed by these masks, in the usual manner which he had evolved. 
In the mask of June 4, six noblemen in velvet and cloth-of-gold danced 
long with the ladies, then six others came in, the King among them, 
garbed in cloth-of-gold, and finished the dance with the ladies. On 
the 6th, a further variation in the “meskeler’” was made by having 
first a set of eight visored lords and foreigners, followed by another 
set of eight, who “reueled lustely” — all in cloth-of-gold, crimson 
mantles, and other rare gear. 

At Windsor on the night of Sunday the 15th, Cornish presented 
before the Emperor and the King an allegorical play on international 
politics which he had specially written for the occasion, dealing par- 
ticularly with the French King’s breach of the tripartite league in the 
previous month of May, and the attitude of England toward both 
France and Spain in the matter. It took nine days for the workmen 
to prepare the pageant for it, and the plot itself shows some delibera- 
tion. Concerning the play and the “meskeler’’ following it, Hall 
records that ‘‘on Sonday at night in the great halle was a disguisyng 
or play, theffect of it was y* there was a proud horse which would not 
be tamed nor brideled, but amitie sent prudence and pollicie which 
tamed him, and force & puissaunce brideled him. This horse was 
ment by y@ Frenche kyng, & amitie by the king of Englad & themperor, 
& the other prisoners were their counsaill & power, after this play ended 
was a sumptuous maske of. xii. men and. xii. women, the men had 
in garmentes of clothes of golde and siluer lose layde on crimosyn Satten, 
knit with pointes of gold, bonnettes, whoddes, buskyns, were all of 


1 Supra, 39. 
2 See also Hall, Chronicle, 635, 637. 
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gold. The ladies were of the same suite whiche was very riche to 
behold’”.1 The plot of the play, taken with the characters of two 
official “ferrours’’, a keeper, three foresters, four hunters, &c., sug- 
gests that a hunting expedition on royal lines — such as the Emperor 
and King had enjoyed on the two preceding days, though planned 
long before — was the timely comedial raft on which Cornish floated 
the meaning that if this refractory horse of France were bridled and 
tamed, then all could join together in the happy hunting. Presum- 
ably the “stuffed body” among the furnishings represented this “‘proude 
horse”, while the expensive red sarcenet for six sleeved kirtles with 
French tucks and stomachers were for the children actors in the guise 
of ladies of the hunt. 

Cornish’s play on this occasion, though comedial in treatment, 
was based upon matters of the gravest political interest, whereby was 
indirectly conveyed to the Emperor and to all the world the English 
attitude toward both Spain and France. Solely to find out just that 
attitude was the object of the Emperor’s present visit to England. 
That Cornish dared venture on such diplomatic grounds shows his 
intimacy with the King and marks the confidence reposed in him for 
conveying the King’s mind without direct coramittal. The play bears 
on its face the countenance of the King. The source of inspiration 
was the same as in the satires on the Pope in the earlier Four P. P. 
and the Pardoner. Slight as the plot may have been, hardly anything 
in Cornish’s dramatic career could have equalled it in importance. 
We observe also that this is the first known instance of that extensive 
use of plays and masques at Court for diplomatic ends, in which both 
Queen Elizabeth and James I became adepts. 

This is the last recorded performance by Cornish. During the 
brief 14 years of his mastership, we note great changes in dramatic 
entertainment. Old disguisings all but disappeared. Old moralities 
fell into disfavor, even when shortened in an attempt to meet Court 
demands. The King’s inherited interlude players were rarely re- 
quisitioned, for their style was suited to the now antiquated morality. 
Although regularly at every Christmas season, as the Household Books 
record, the sum of 66s. 8d. was paid “to the [four] kinges Players for 
their Reward”, and in and after 1514 the sum of 41. “to the [four | 
kinges old Players in Reward”, neither those books nor the Revels 


1 E. Hall, Chronicle, 641. 
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Accounts show more than three clear instances of their acting at Court. 


On the contrary, the provincial records locate them as traveling about 
the country from place to place, simply under royal patronage or pro- 
tection.1 They seem rarely if ever to have taken part in the new 
style of entertainment at Court. Outside companies, invited to 
the Court of his father, were discarded by Henry VIII. The Lord of 
Misrule, too, had limited function. He is recorded but once as having 
acted in a play, and that not at Christmas, but in May, as Friar Tuck. 
Yet for the first eight years he was regularly paid 131. 6s. 8d. “to kepe 
Revells as lorde of myfrule in Chriftenmeffe”,? or “for his befineffe” at 
that season. Then in 1518 and again in 1521 there is no account of 
him, after which the records of the Household are wanting. He left no 
trace of influence upon the drama as mere master of ceremonies during 
this period. 

Under Cornish’s regime, the pageant of Henry VII ceased to be 
a thing of mere pantomime and song, and took on dialogue and acting. 
This feature, coupled with the new Italian maskeling, threw the pageant 
into the background, and antiquated it as a thing in and for itself. 
Cornish’s interlude, based on life, combining the attractive features 
of the new dialogue and action in the old pageant, the new lyric, and 
the new maskeling, became the dominant vogue of Court entertain- 
ment, and laid the first solid foundations of the drama. For the first 
time on English soil drama, instinct with life though in farcical infancy, 
now found voice. To the common humanity within him as well as to 
the King’s wish, Cornish rightly conceived the drama as a happy reflex 
of life, a play, a recreation, a thing to amuse, with no more moral or 
didactic purpose than life itself. It is not remarkable, therefore, that 
we find pleasure still in this Octavian Shakespeare’s Four P. P. (c. 1518) 
or recognize immortal elements of comedy in his Pardoner and the Frere 
(c. 1518) and Johan Johan, or admire his range, breadth, and artistic 
taste in music, song, pageant, charming fancy, stately splendor, and 
realistic drama. If he plundered ancient balladry, Chaucer, Rojas, 
Plautus, the Church, and contemporary politics for his materials, his 
characters came out at least thoroughly English, and we take comfort 
in remembering that Plautus before him plundered the Greeks to make 
Rome live for all ages, while Shakespeare and his associates laid hands 
upon the heritage of all the world and made it English. 


1 Infra, 119. 
2 Supra, 30, 304. 
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Year after year Cornish prepared for the King and his Court from — 
two to four novel entertainments on a rising scale of dramatic ex- 
cellence. There is no period in the evolution of the drama that is clearer — 
or more important, and none that has hitherto been less known. 
I have therefore given it considerable space in this first outline presenta- _ 
tion. And in order that the development might better appear, I have 
retained as a backeround some of the accompanying circumstances 
and a little of the enveloping atmosphere of the Court. 

Throughout, the King afforded every facility — financial means, 
time, and opportunity unstinted — without which no art could have 
taken root. Always intimate with the King as we have seen, Cornish 
was the recipient of personal favors even to his death, a few weeks 
before which the King granted him on August 10, 1523, the corrody 
of Thetford,! and on the 20th of the same month to him and his family 
the manor of Hylden, Kent.2 


1 Privy Seals, August, 15 Hen. VIII. 
2 Idem; also, Patent Rolls, 15 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 13. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CORNISH’S SUCCESSORS. — THE NEW DRAMA CONTINUED 
BY JOHN HEYWOOD 


Between August 20 and December 14, 1523, William Cornish died.1 
But he gave up his office at the preceding Easter, when he received 
his final payment as Master, and was immediately succeeded by his 
associate, William Crane, who was appointed by Letters Current, 
and who received from the Exchequer his first payment of 131. 6s. 8d. 
at Michaelmas, 1523, for the half year just past.2 Crane’s services 
continued on this privy seal appointment through the three years of 
the French war. when it was made permanent by patent dated 12 May, 
1526.3 This patent increased the number of boys in the Chapel 
from 10 to 12, and the annuity of the Master from 40 marks to 
40 pounds, 

William Crane differs in many respects from all the other masters. 
He was not only a gentleman of the Chapel, but a merchant of wealth 
and large business activities, and a personal friend of the King, on 


1 See grant, supra, dated 20 Aug., 1523; last will, in P. C. C., 13 Bodfelde, 
dated 10 Jan., 4 Hen. VIIT, 1512, proved 14 Dece., 1523. 

2 Payments to Cornish as Master were made quarterly or half-yearly throughout 
his term, the last record for which is dated Easter, 15 Henry VIII (1523). After 
that date, payments to Crane as Master were made in the same way throughout 
the 22 years of his service, the first record of which, establishing the date of his 
succession three years earlier than hitherto known, reads as follows, under date 
of Michaelmas, 15 Henry VIII (1523) for the half year elapsed since Easter: 


Willelmo Crane Magijtro puerorum Domini Regis pro fultencione et Diettes 
puerorwm predictorum ad xl mareas per annum fibi Debitas pro medietate vnius 
[anni] finiti ad fe/tem Sancti Michiaelis Aino xv? Regis nune Receptis denariis 
por manus Ricardi Hyl! de Scaceario Regis per Breve Curens . . . xiijlt vj§ viijd 

3 Privy Seals. May, 18 Hen. VIIE (1526), dated 12 May, 1526. signed by 
the King; see also special warrant eoncerning same, in Ewch. of Ree., Warrants 
for Issue, 95, dated 6 July, 1526. Number of boys increased to 12; annuity, 40/. 
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whom the King constantly bestowed favors to the end of his life, as he 
did upon Cornish and Kite. 

We first hear of Crane as gentleman of the Chapel on June 3, 1509, 
when the King appointed him water-bailiff of Dartmouth,1 an office 
which he surrendered to the mayor and corporation of the town in 
consideration of 10 marks per year, by privy seal of the King a year 
later.2 He appeared in plays and pageants with Cornish in 1511, 
1512, and 1516, as we have seen. We can only infer from circumstances 
that he acted on other occasions as well, for he was a constant 
member of the Chapel Royal throughout his career of a business life 
of 36 years. Documents identify him as grantee of valuable tenements 
from the King in the parish of All Saints Stayning in 1511;% exporter 


of 600 sacks of wool with Hugh Clopton in 1512; borrower of 1000I. - 


from the King in 15125 for which he duely gave his obligation,® and 
another 1000/. the following year;? purchaser of cables for the king in 
1513;8 comptroller of the petty customs of the port of London from 
1514® to 153019; exporter of wools and hides!1 as well as of broad- 


1 Privy Seals (for June), dated 3 June, 1 Henry VIII (1509). Crane is de- 
scribed as “our humbly feruant Willm Crane oon of the gentilmen of our Chapell”’. 

2 Privy Seals (for June), dated 17 June, 2 Hen. VIII; identified as, “... 
Willelmo Crane generofo Capelle no/tre officium Aqueballini fiue aqueballinatus 
ville no/tre De Dartmouth” &c. Also in Patent Rolls, 2 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 20, 
with enrolment date of 23 Nov., 1510. 

3 Privy Seals, 1 Aug., 3 Hen. VIII (1511); Patent Rolls, 3 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, 
m. 9. “Willelmo Crane vni generoforwm de Capella noftra” &c. 

* French Rolls, 4 Hen. VIII, m. 3, 6 Oct., 1512. ‘‘... no/tris Willelmo Crane 
vni Generoforum Capelle nof/tre & hugoni Clopton” &c. 

5 Household Book (Add. MSS. 21481) fo. 115), dated 20 Feb., 4 Hen. VIII 
(1512), “Item to Willm Crane oone of the Gentelmen of the kinges Chapell opon 
a warraunt opon a lone by y® handes of therle of Wiltffhire to be repaid by obliga- 
CLOM So See 6 ww ce SUR wie rae er ee ae ee cee 

8 Idem, fo. 295, under Recognizances, dated 12 March, 3 Hen. VIII (1512). 

7 Idem, fo. 298, Recognizances, dated 1 Feb., 4 Hen. VIII (1513). 

8 Idem, fo. 131b, under date 1 July, 5 Hen. VIII (1513). Amount paid for 
the cables, 94 1. 7 s. 1d. 


® Patent Rolls, 5 Hen. VIII, pt. 2, m. 18, dated 21 Feb., 1514. Crane to 
serve in person. 

10 Privy Seals, 8 May, 22 Hen. VIII (1530). By this warrant, Crane sur- 
rendered the office of comptroler to Richard Brame, who likewise was to serve 
in person. 


11 French Rolls, 6 Hen. VIII, pt. 2, m. 8, Aug. 8, 1514. ‘‘... dilecto feruienti 
no/tro Willelmo Crane quod ipfe” &c. 
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eloths and kerseys! in and after 1514—15; a member of the retinue 


of Lord Berners, deputy of Calais, in a journey of early 1523,2 just 


before becommg Master of the children; payer of a subsidy of 66/. 
13s. 4d. to the King, with 32 other gentlemen of the Chapel assessed 
at the same rate, in 15243; importer of 500 tuns of Toulouse woad 
and Gascon wine in 15274, and cellarer of wine for the King in 15305; 
furnisher or outfitter of three ships and three galleys to the King in 
1528; grantee of Beaumont’s Inn, St. Michael, Cripplegate (formerly 
owned by Viscount Beaumont and Lord Bardolph) in 15317; water- 
bailiif of Lyon, Norfolk, in 15358; erantee with his wife Margaret, 
of ten tenements and certain rooms, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, in 15409; 
importer of 400 tuns of double beer in 154219; and, withal, a musician, 


1 French Rolls, 7 Hen. VII, m. 8, Sept. 27, 1515. 

2 Privy Seals, 8 Jan., 14 Hen. VIII, (1523). Crane’s various businesses are 
recorded in the identification of him as ‘“‘Wille¢mum Crane de hofpicio no/tro 
Gentilman alias dictum Willelmum Crane vnum Generoforum Capelle no/tre 
alias dictum Willelmwm Crane de London Gent alias dictum Willelmum Crane 
de Parochia fancti Dunftan in le Eft London Gent alias dictum Willet¢mum Crane 
Contrarotulatorem parue cuftume no/tre in portu no/tro London alias dictum 
Willemum Crane ciueiia & pannarium London alias dictum Willelmum Crane 
de London Draper alias dictum Willedmum Crane de haveryng at bowre in Comi- 
tatu Effex Gent alias dictum Willelmum Crane Armigerum feu quocumque alio 
nomine cenfeatur qui’ &c. 

3 Exch., K. R., Subsidies, 69/23: Brewer, IV, No. 136. 

+ French Rolls, 18 & 19 Hen. VIII. m. 4, Jan. 28, 1527. “... Wille/mo 
Crane magijfiro puerorum Capelle no/ire’ &c. 

5 Household Book (1529—32), Brit. Mus., 4dd. J2SS., 20030. 

8 Patent Rolls, 20 Hen. VIII, pt. 2, m. 29, 6 May, 1528. “... WilleZmo 
Crane vni Generoforum Capelle no/tre alias dicto Willefmo Crane de London 
Gent alias dicto Willelmo Crane nuper affignato & appunctuato ad preparan- 
dum” &c. The three ships he was thus appointed to furnish out are specified 
as le Caryke alias le Kateryn, Forteleza, and le Nicholas Reade. The galleys 
were, le Rose, le Henry, and le Kateryn. Expenditure, 800 /. 

7 Privy Seals, 19 Nov., 23 Hen. VIII (1531); Patent Rolls, same year, pt. l, 
m. 15. “... Willelmus Crane Armiger magi/ter puerorum Capelle no/tre” &c. 

8 Privy Seals, 28 June, 27 Hen. VIII (1535); Patent Rolls, same year, pt. 1, 
m. 33. Vacated 20 June, 29 Hen. VIII (1537). “... William Crane Maifter of 
the Children of our Chappell’ &e. 

9° Privy Seals, Feb., 31 Hen. VIII; Patent Rolls, same year, pt. 7. m. 1, 
3 March, 1540. Crane is identified in this instance by both the property and wife 
mentioned in his will, P. ('. C., F.7. Alen. dated 6 July, 1545; proved 6 April, 1546. 

10 Privy Seals, 1 March, 33 Hen. VIII (1542). ‘... 0% trufty and welbe- 
lowyed feruaunt Wylitam Crane M® of the Chyldern of oT Chappell” &e. 
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a gentleman of the Chapel Royal for at least 36 years, and entertainer 
of the King with dramatic performances during a great part of that 
period. His own love of sport as well as his intimacy with the King 
is indicated by his winning at “pricks” in 1532 the sum of 19 angels 
_ (71. 2s. 6d.) from the King, who was himself a skilful archer, famed for 
drawing as strong a bow as any of his own guard.? 

No composition of music, poem, or play by Crane has reached us. 
We must at present content ourselves with knowing his prominence 
in pageants and plays with Cornish, his headship? of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel who sometimes acted before the King, his mastership 
of the children for 22 years, and his performance of plays with them 
at Court on many occasions. 

Concomitant with the death of Cornish and the successorship of 
Crane, the glory of the Court entertainments begai. to diminish. This 
was due to many causes. Not only was there no one at Court with the 
inventive genius and dramatic ability of Cornish to take his place, 
but the lusty joyousness of Henry’s youth was fairly spent. He had 
less craving and found less time and opportunity for vent of his energies 
in entertainment, and more in affairs of state and the world’s business 
that was thrust upon him. From 1523 to 1526, war with France oc- 
cupied him. Then the relations between him and France, the Emperor, 
and the Church, mingled with divorces, marriages, coronations, behead- 
ings, suppression of the monasteries, church reformation, and personal 
supremacy through it all, gave him such a variety of new and exciting 
experiences that he had less need of the lighter entertainment of the 
less real. He made fewer demands for plays, masques, and dances 
as his reign grew toward itsend. The heydey of their glory and splendor 
began with Cornish and ended with Cornish. 

Mainly for these reasons, the records after 1522 yield comparatively 
little information of the Court entertainments, and toward the end of 


1 Household Book (1529—32), Brit. Mus., ddd. MSS. 20030, under date of 


30 June, 1532. 
“Itm the laft daye paied to Willm Crane for fo moche money as he wanne of 
the kinges grace at pryckes xix Angelles in money currant... . vij!! ijS vj@”’. 
The regular distance for shooting at the “prick” or target was 240 (or 480) 
yards — a good shot even for a modern rifle. 

2 The Master was generally the chief musician, the recognized superior, 
and also received additional wages of 30 1. a year as gentleman of the Chapel, 
while others received generally but 13 1. 6 s. 8d. each. See Eltham Ordinances, 
17 Hen. VIL, in Household Ordinances (Soc. of Antiquaries, 1790) 169. 
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the reign, aside from the Loseley MSS., almost none. Yet if all records, 
even though meager, had been preserved, we should probably find the 
children of the Chapel under Crane’s management acting at Court 
almost every year. Even from the extant remains we find him as 
dramatic entertainer with them in years ranging from near the be- 
ginning of his mastership to its close. The notices of payments to him 
for acting plays with the children before the King, and to the gentle- 
men of the Chapel also, so far as they are preserved, are here sub- 
joined from the extant Books of King’s Payments for that period.1 


1 Kingis Boke. of Paymentes, 1528—1531, Exchequer Accounts, K. R., Bdl. 
420, No. 11 (The Trevelyan Bequest to P. R. O.; extracts in T'revelyan Papers, 
ed. Collier, Camden Society, 1857). The following are from the originals. 

Wednefday Newyeres day at Grenewich anno xx™° [1529], f. 130. 
Item to maifter Crane for Za ae before the oe wt the Children of es Chapell 


in Rewarde. . . ae ee See ye 
£ arr 

Item to the See of the peste for payn takinge this es in 

Reward... =. = =e ep ey] vale 


Saturday — yeres See anno xj” at GeaeuAdis [1530] f. 72a. 
Item to m™ Crane for playing before the king with the children of the chap- 


oo eg ee ee a eee eee arn ie 6 sy Lae 115 
f, 720. 

Item to the gentilmen of the — Chappell for their payne taking this criftmas 

RieWOWALd or . . » xiij vjS viija 


Sonday Newyers Day at Scenswnens Ant xij?” [1531] f£. 1460. 
Item to m? Crane for playing before the kinges grace, with the Childerne-of the 


cae na pel aaa eg ee ee Vy a 
f. 147a. 

Item to the gentilmen of the kinges chapell for thaier paynes taken this 

Sort indies ee oe ee ee py 


Household Book of Henry VIII, 1538—1541, Brit. Mus., Arundel MSS. 97. 


Sunday, Dec. 1, Anno xxx" [1538] fo. 46a. 
Item to the children of y® Chapell by way of y® kinges rewarde. . vj! xiij® itija 
Wednefday New yeres day a’ xxx’ at Grenewich [1539], fo. 53a. , 

Item to mr Crane for plaing wt the children before y® king . vi xiij®, iiij4 
Item to y® gentlemen of the kinges chapell in reward . . . xiij!! vjs viij4 
Thurfday New yeres day at Grenewiche anno tricefimo primo Bets fo. 108a. 
Item to mr Crane for playinge before y® king wt the children vj! xiijS iiijd 
Item to the gentilmen of the Chapell in rewarde. . . - - xiij) vjs viij4 
Saterday New yeres day at Hamptoncourte Anno xxxij° [1541] fo. 1645. 
Item to mr Crane for playinge before the a with the children of the chappell 
in rewarde . : eo ot yj'' xiijS iiiy4 
Item to y® gentilmen of the vehapell for yelt peynes fekcnge xij! vjS viaj4 
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Other performances of the children in this period will be mentioned 
later. 

Under Cornish’s management, as we have seen, performances by 
outside companies at Court utterly ceased. Under Crane, they began 
again, the earliest recorded being by the children of Dean Colet’s 
school of St. Paul’s, under their master, John Rightwise, in 1527, 
an isolated instance, when they performed a French and Latin play 
at Court, satirizing “the herrytyke Lewtar”.1 The King’s men, the 
“interluders”’, also, were acting at Court about the same time, certainly 
in 1529.2 By 1529 the new players of the Princess were entertainers 
of the Court, recorded in that year and in the following year phonetic- 
ally as “the princes pleyers”%, and in 1531 as “the princeffe plaiers’’¢, 
already known in the provinces since 1525.5 Just before New Year’s 
day, 1539, so far as we can determine, the Queen’s players acted before 
the King for the first time,® although they were in Oxford as early as 
1532.7 But the first outside company of men seems to have been 
“certain players of Coventry” in 1530,8 and the next I find were the 
Duke of Suffolk’s, on Twelfth night, 1541.9 These performances by 
others than the members of the Chapel Royal do not seem to have 
been numerous. They at least supplemented the dramatic entertain- 
ment furnished regularly by the Chapel during Crane’s mastership. 

Records fail to tell us that plays as usual by the children of the 
Chapel accompanied the Christmas banquets and “meskelers” of 1524 
to 1527.1° Our first glimpse of a play by the Chapel during Crane’s 
mastership is on May 6, 1527 — and it looks different from what we 


1 Infra, 67—68. 

2 Kinges Boke of Payments, 1528—1531, Exchequer Accounts, K. R., Bal. 
420, No. 11, f. 16a, under date of Jan. J], 1529. The ‘“‘Kinges plaiers’” were 
paid here for “playing before the king vj! xiij iiij¢”. On Jan 1, 1530 (fo. 74a) 
and again on Jan. 1, 1531 (fo. 149a) they were paid the same customary amount 
“for playing before his grace’. 

3 Idem, fo 16a, 74a. Amount, 4 J., each year. 

Idem, fo. 149a, Amount, 4 1. 

See notice in Chambers, II, 252. 

Household Book 1538—1541, Arund. MSS., 97, fo. 56a. 

Chambers, II, 249, record of payment. 

Boke of Kinges Payments 1528—1531, (u. s.) 76a, Jan., 1530. 
Household Book, 1538—1541, Arund. MSS. 97, fo. 169a. 

Revels Accounts, State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 32, pp. 271—278; vol. 38, 
pp. 8—233 vol 41, pp. 235—274; Brewer, IV, pp. 419, 838, 1415; Hall, Chronicle, 
689, 708, 711; also infra, 672. 
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have been accustomed to under Cornish. There was no moveable 
pageant, but a fixed arch in the middle of the new “revels house”, 
reaching from side to side, where the whole action took place.! The 


play was in the form of a dialogue or debate between two persons on 


love and riches, supported by sixteen singers of the Chapel, six com- 
batants at the barriers of the archway, and an epilogue to declare the 
moral that both love and riches are necessary. The whole play, with 
its paradoxical dialogue, its argumentative nature, and its didactic 
purpose, is so exactly after the manner of the youthful John Heywood 
as to identify it as one of his numerous unpublished efforts. Hall’s 
description of it is therefore worth quoting.2 After the play three vreat 
masking: followed, and they reveled it lustily until “the night was 
spent, and the day euen at the breakyng”’. 

It was on Nov. 10 of this same year that the children of Dean 
Colet’s school of St. Paul’s under their master Rightwise played the 
religious Latin and French play above referred to, containing the 
“herrytyke Lewtar’ and celebrating particularly the glory and power 


1 Gibson’s Revels Accounts, State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 41, pp. 29—33; 
Brewer, IV, p. 1393. No. 3098 (4); Hall, Chronicle, 723. 

2 KE. Hall. Chronicle, 723. — “... then entred eight of the kynges Chappel 
with a song and brought with theim one richly appareled: and in likewise at 
the other side, entred eight other of the saied Chappel bryngyng with them 
another persone, likewise appareled, these two persones plaied a dialog theffect 
wherof was whether riches were better thé loue, and when they could not 
agre vpon a conclusion, eche called in thre knightes, all armed, thre of them 
woulde haue entred the gate of the Arche in the middel of the chambre, & 
the other iii. resisted, & sodely betwene the six knightes, cut of the Arche 
fell doune a bar all gilte, at the whiche barre the six knightes fought a fair 
battail, and then thei were departed, and so went out of the place: then came 
in an olde man with a siluer berd, and he concluded that loue & riches, both 
be necessarie for princes (that is to saie) by loue to be obeied and serued, and 
with riches to rewarde his louers and frendes, and with this conclusion the 
dialogue ended.” See fuller details in S. P., Venetian (ed Brown) IV, No. 105. 

Sir Henry Guildford’s accounts of the new Banqueting house at Greenwich, 
6 Feb. to 7 May 1527 (Exchequer, T'. R., Misc. 227) give detailed expenses of a 
pageant, also shown there, called the ffather of hevin. John Rastell, Heywood’s 
father-in-law, furnished the materials and workmen. His son William worked 
45 days at 8d. a day, and a John Redman got 6d. a day. One item reads, 


to some one not named, “Itm for the writyng of the Diagloge & makyng in 
Ryme bothe in inglifhe & Latyn iijs iiij¢’. This has all been wrongly con- 
nected, by Collier (I, 98) and later writers, with Love and Riches. 
a* 
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of the Cardinal in rescuing and saving the Church! — which wise 
men, Hall says, slily smiled at, for it was undoubtedly written at the 
Cardinal’s order to exalt him and especially to justify him in his violent — 
action against the fancied reflections upon him in John Roo’s twenty-—_ 
year-old Latin morality at Gray’s Inn the preceding year. I mention 
here this “most goodliest disguising or interlude, made in Latin and 
French, whose apparel was of such exceeding riches, that it passeth 
my capacity to expound”’2, because of the common misunderstanding 
of its absolute uniqueness and isolation in the Court drama. It is 
the only play that we know to have been written in French or Latin 
or other foreign tongue for Court performance, was presented for special 
purposes of both King and Cardinal in entertainment of French nobles 
who knew no English, and has nothing to do with the development 
of the Court drama. 

When Crane presented a play with the children in 1529%, the King 
was holding high revel in “Iustes, Tornay, Bankettes, Maskes and 
disguisynges”*, with the hope of an early divorce from Katherine. 
Again at Christmas time in the beginning of 1530 they acted?, when 
the King, openly rejoicing in the death of the Cardinal, had “diuerse 
disguisynges and Enterludes”’,5 winding up on Twelfth night with 
“diuers Enterludes, riche Maskes and disportes”.6 But when they 
played at the beginning of the next year,? “all men sayde that there 
was no myrthe in that Christemas because the Queene and the Ladies 
were absent”’.? From that date records of Court entertainments fail 
us until the new year of 1539, when Crane again presented a play with 
the children. Their performance on the next New Year’s day, 1540, 
must have been before the rest of the Court only, for the King on that 
day, with only eight persons of his privy chamber, went to Rochester 
palace, where he first met Ann of Cleves, whom he married two days 
later. In each of these two years, as also in the following year, the 
King’s men, the Queen’s players, and the Prince’s players all acted 

1 Gibson’s Revels Accounts, State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 45, p- 20itfss 
Brewer, IV, No. 3564; Hall, 735. 

Collier, I, 108, here errs in supposing that Gibson’s Revels accounts con- 
tradict Hall. Gibson gives only the characters and their apparel. Hall gives 
the plot of the play only. The two go together. 

2 George Cavendish, Life of Wolsey (ed. Singer, 1825) I, 136. Cavendish 
was Wolsey’s personal attendant, and was present at this play. 

3 Supra, 65, 

4 Hall, 756. 5 Hall, 768. 8 Hall, 774. * Hall, 784. 
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at Court;! the Duke of Suffolk’s in 1541 only.2 But there is no men- 
tion in the Household Book, as formerly, of a Lord of Misrule. For the 
performance by Crane’s children on New Year’s night, 1541,° the King 
gave special order that Sir Anthony Brown should supply them with 
apparel from the Revels office.4 This is the last record we have of 
Crane’s activity, though he continued as master until his death four 
years later. The Revels accounts show, however, that masks and plays 
were held as usual in these years, though at greatly reduced expense,® 
and we may be sure that Crane’s children as the principal actors of 
the Court played each year as before, certainly at Hampton Court in 
the beginning of 1544, when the Master of the Revels ae “for a 
whery to ffetche the childernes gere”.é 


Upon Crane’s fatal illness in 1545,7 Richard Bower was appointed 
his successor as Master of the children by special mandate, namely, 
on June 30, and was officially confirmed to the office by patent of 
Nov. 6, following. Bower served during the remaining sixteen years 
of his life, through a period of political and dramatic change, under 


1 Household Book, 1538—1541, Arund. MISS. 97, ff. 55b, 56a, 67a, 1106, 111b, 
1250, 137b, 1670. 

2 Idem, fo. 169a. 

3 Supra, 651. 

4 Loseley MSS., Revels Accounts, No, 68. [Misdated by Kempe as 31 Henry 
8, and printed in his Loseley JJSS. with many errors. | 

A° xxxij Regis H. viij [1540, Dec. 30]. 
A Comaundement gevyn by the kinges grace vnto S' Anthony browne And fo 
vnto me John bridges in gracious pallais of weftmin/ter the xxx Daye of De- 
cembre to prepayre ordeyne & make in A Redyneffe fertayne garmentes or 
Apparell for A play to be don by the children of the Chappell before the king on 
Newe veres Daye at his gracious hono' of Grenw‘! aft® Supper 
Sm viij!' xjs v4 
by me John bredges [the King’s tailor]. 

5 Idem, years 1541, 1542—3, 1544, 1545. The Master’s total charges for all 
masks, plavs, and revels of 1542—43 were only 1771. 28. 81/od; 1543—44, 1221. 
3s. 101/2; 1544—45, 69/. 17s. 8d. — paltry amounts when compared with the 
King’s first years. 

6 Idem, year 35 Henry VIII (1543—44). 

7 Crane’s last will, in P. C. O., F.7. Alen; dated 6 July, 37 Hen. VIII, 1545; 
proved 6 April, 1546. Buried in the chancel of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 

8 Patent Rolls, 37 Hen. VIII, pt. 18, m. 44; Exchequer of Receipt, Auditor’s 
Patents, vol. I, ff. 11—12. Number of children, 12; annuity, 40 1. The closing 
provision of the patent mentions the special mandate of June 30, and specifies 
payment to begin from that date. Patent dated 6 Nov, 1545. 
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Henry VIII, Edward VI, Philip and Mary, to the third year of the 
new regime of Elizabeth, when he was succeeded by a greater genins 
than had held the office since the first formative days of the drama 
under Cornish, as we shall see in due course.! The scant records for 
those shifting reigns are barely enough to show that the gentlemen of 
the Chapel still acted occasionally, and that Bower, like his predecessors, 
continued to present dramatic performances with the children at 
Christmas time. If all the Books of King’s Payments were preserved, 
we should expect to find Bower recorded as acting regularly with the 
boys at Court, just as we find him in the only records of that sort 
now remaining, namely, for the first two years of Edward VI.? 

At the coronation of Edward VI, Feb. 20, 1547, the children of the 
Chapel rather than the less employed King’s men must have acted 
the roles of king, cardinal,? and priests? in the play called a kyng and 
{fryar,? apparently intended to celebrate the young King’s supremacy 
in the Church. The pageant of “the Mount’’,* setting forth the story 
of Orpheus, probably with choral splendor, was presented just at 
the close of an unnamed play two days after the coronation, Shrove 
Tuesday at night, Feb. 22, at Whitehall.4 There were also “sundry 
maskes’’’ to finish the festivities. 

1 Infra, 106—16. 

2 King’s Book of Payments, Exchequer Accounts, K. R., Bdl. 426, No. 5, 
1—3 Edward VI (1547—1549). (Extracts in Trevelyan Papers, Camden Society, 
1872—3). The following are from the originals. 


Newyeres day Anno primo [1548] f. 630. 
Item to Richard Bower for playing before the ake maiefte wt the children 
of the Chappell in rewarde . . . . . vy xnij® iiije 


Iden, Bdl. 426, No. 6, £. 30b. Seeveciay A. R. Edw. vj. pred. Secundo 
[1549]. 
Item to Richard Bower M* of the Children of the kinges Chappell oe playnge 
. before the Kinges Maieftie with the faid Children. . . . vj! xiij> iiijd 

3 Loseley MSS., Revels 78, 79,59. The records of plays, agents: and masks 
for the coronation festivities are not full nor always definite. The points of 
seeming certainty are in MS. 78, headed, ‘‘Revelles at the Coronacion of Ed- 
ward VI’, with mention of “garmentes for players Agenft the Coronacion”, and 
in MS. 59, which has apposite marginal notes against the cloth cut for players. 
One of these notes, against “‘Tilfent Tawny Brochid”, &c., reads, “torchberers at 
the crownacion halls in a kyng and ffryar’’; the other, against “Satten... vj yds’, 
records a “Cardynalls gowne at kyng Edward coronacyon at weft- 
mynf{ter”. See further, next note. 3 

4 College of Arms MSS., describing the coronation of Edward VI, quoted 
in extenso in Litexary Remains of King Edward the Sizth (ed. J. G. Nichols, Rox- 
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For the play of the children under Bower at the first Christmas 
holidays of the boy-king,! apparel was furnished from the Revels 
Office.2 A pageant like “the Tower of Babylon’, occupied by players 
at Christmas,* seems to have served for their play rather than for 
the King’s men, who acted later, namely, in January, 1548,4 appar- 
ently on Twelfth eve,> and also at Shrovetide.6 The King himself, 
only eleven years old, is named as a player, and 20 yards of cloth of 
silver were “cutt for a long gowne for a preft for the kinges grace to 
pleye”,? doubtless in this Tower of Babylon pageant, after the early 
practices of his father. He is also mentioned as taking part in a mask 
of “yong mores’’,® all “of his ftature’’,® at Shrovetide,11 or more ex- 
actly on Shove Sunday, Feb. 12, 1548,9 one of the fou rmaskes in the 
holiday season.1° 

The play acted by the children of the Chapel at the second Christ- 
mas, 1548, was probably “the playe of yeowthe at Cryftmas” men- 
tioned in a marginal note of one document,!! which seems in turn to 
be identified with the extant Interlude of Youth, a moral play per- 
formed by children at Court. The King himself, who is further men- 


burgie Club, 1857} I, cccii, under date of Shrove Tuesday at night, Feb. 22, 
1547. — “Then, after the bankett was done, there was a goodly enterlude 
played in the said hall, where was also made a mounte, with the story of 
Orpheus right conyngly composed. At the which play the Kynges royall 
matle with many of his nobles and a great nomber of gentelmen and others 
were present’. 

1 Supra, 702. 

2 Loseley MSS., Revels, No. 77; also No. 80 (inventory). 

3 Idem, No 838; also No. 118, and marginal notes in 59 and 112. 

4 King’s Book of Payments, 1547—1549 (u. s.) f. 64a, under date of January, 
1548, “to the kinges players of Enterludes in rewarde vj! xiij® iiij?”. 

5 Loseley MSS., Revels 83, 84, 86. “The pley on twelfe eve” is merely men- 
tioned. 

6 Idem, 83, 84, 86; also 59 in “Hales, Tents and Pavilions and Miscellaneous 
Papers”. The Revels Office furnished ‘an Oven ffor the kynges players” at 
“‘Shrovetide”’, probably for a morality. 

7 Idem, No. 59. 

8 Idem, 83, 84, 86. 

9 Idem, Cawarden, &c., vol. 5, No. 28. 

10 Idem, Cawarden &c., vol. 5, No. 28; also MSS. 83, 84, 86. 

11 Jdem, MS. 59. The document, a list of silks and other stuffs for the tailor, 
was made in 1547; the marginal notes, from time tu time in 1547 to 1554, as the 
stuff was cut into garments. Much of the stuff was made up in 1547, 1548, and 
1549, some in 1553, some undated as in this case. 
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tioned in a similar record as actor,! might more appropriately than 
any one else have played the role of Youth, whose “hair is royal and 
bushed thick”. The internal evidence of plot and applicable expres- 
sions throughout is unusually good for this conclusion, as any one may — 
easily verify. It would have been peculiarly fitting to the King in 
this year, just at the beginning of his youthful reign, when he might 
be led astray by false counselors, whom he rejects for the better. Be- 
sides the Christmas play of the children of the Chapel, there was the 
usual masking. ? 

Since the Revels Office recorded primarily its expenses for apparel 
and furnishings, the mention of plays and players is incidental and in 
this period rare. So the children, even though acting, are not referred 
to again in the reign of Edward VI, except in undated inventories of 
garments, and in a play by Heywood in the closing year, 1553.3 

The only company of actors at Court besides the children of the 
Chapel, so far as records reveal, was that of the King’s men, who 
appeared probably every year. They are further mentioned as acting 
at Shrovetide (March 3—5), 1549,4 in a play containing a crowned 
King,® and apparently six priests,5 whom “a dragon of vij heades’’,® 
quite appropriately to the ruling spirit, may have devoured. They 
were probably the unnamed actors who played the next Christmas, 
1549, at Westminster,” when the season was rather crowded with 
masks, of Hermits, Lanceknights, Almains, Pilgrims, Palmers, Friars, 


1 Loseley MSS., Revels 112. This document, similar to No. 59, and in part 
a duplicate of it, mentions “‘cloth of gold and black Dornix”’ cut “‘to too fmall 
garmentes for a playe whearin the kynge was ffurryd wt lybardes taylles’’, undated, 
and “‘Tilfent Blewe” &c likewise cut by John Bridges, the King’s tailor, “for a 
longe garment for a playe that the kyng was in’, undated, but apparantly for 
the same occasion, as the item follows the preceding. 

2 Idem, MSS. 83, 84, 86. 

3 Idem, Revels, MS. 62, f. 696, 71a, 90a; also Roll 91, and MS. 118; infra, 
84—85. 

+ Idem, MS. 85, headed, “‘Garmentes mad for the kynges Players at Shroftyd 
a” pdeo [38 Edw VI]’. 

° Ibid, under same date, “for vj Cappes for Preftes” &c.; and “ffor A kynges 
Crown” &e. 

6 Ibid, same date “‘ffor the makyng of A dragon of vij heades wt all neceff 
to hit’’. 

7 Loseley MSS., Tents, Hales, and Pavilions, No. 59. Against items of players’ 


apparel is noted in the margin, “Loft in a playe at weftmynfter an® 3 R. Rs 
Edw.” 
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and long-nosed men,? and are specifically named in the Revels accounts 
for masks and plays of Christmas, 1550.2 In the following season 
they played once on Christmas day,? and once in the interlude on 
Twelfth day at night, 1552,4 called Aesop’s Crowe, wherein the five 
actors represented birds. On this same night, just following the 
play of Aesop’s Crowe, there was a dialogue of Youth and Riches 
between ‘two perfonages”, evidently not King’s players, but more 
likely two noblemen, one of whom seems to have been Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, to whom the Council directed Cawarden as Master of the 
Revels to deliver the necessary apparel for the performance.6 The 
cause espoused by each debater, as to whether Youth or Riches 


1 Loseley MSS., Revels, 87; and MS. 59, wu. s. 

2 Idem, MS. 87. “Divers players”, “plays”, and “‘masks’’ are mentioned in 
Paper Roll 91, and MS. 62, f. 22a, 22b, 23a, 24, for Christmas and Shrovetide, 
1550—1551. There was a mask of Moors at Christmas, one of Irishmen on Twelfth 
night, and one of Irish women at Shrovetide. MS. 87, under Christmas, 1550, 
records charges for apparel “‘ffor the young lordes and the kynges Players ffrom 
tyme to tyme’’, and MS. 62, f. 22a, for ““Diuers & fondry garmentes apparrell 
veftures and properties as well for the kinges Mat!* in his perfone, as his younge 
lerdes and Diuers plaiers and other perfones for plaies and other paftymes ... 
The Mafkes fervinge at Chriftmas in Anno quarto and Shrovetide in Auno quinto 
of his Reigne/ and the plaies and other paftimes afwell then as at Diuers and 
fondry times wt in thofe yeres”’ [i. e., Christmas, 1550, the last of his 4th year, 
to Shrovetide, 1551, the first part of his 5th year. Edward’s regnal year began 
Jan. 28.] 

3 Loseley MSS., Cawarden &c., vol. 5, No. 26. Warrant from Northunber- 
land and Council to Cawarden, 25 Dec., 1551, to deliver apparel and furniture 
for the King’s players for a play to be acted on the same day; recorded also 
in MS. 62, f. 41a. 

4 [dem, vol. 5, No. 29. Two of the actors in this interlude were John Birch 
and John Brown, as shown in a letter of T. Darcy, Lord Chamberlain, to Ca- 
warden, 5 Jan., 1551[—2], to deliver apparel to them as “the kinges interlude 
players, bringers herof” for them and their three fellows to play before the king 
on the morrow night; recorded also in MS. 62, f. 4la. See also Diary of 
Edward VI, ut infra, 74. 

5 William Baldwin, Beware the Cat (c. 1561; in Collier, I, 152). 

6 Loseley MSS., Cawarden &c., vol. 5, No. 27. Warrant from the Lord 
Protector Northumberland and the Council to Cawarden, 5 Jan., 1551[—2], 
“to putt order and prepare the apparel of two perfonages which to morrow at night 
fhali play a dialogue before the kinges Matt’, this bearer St Thomas Chaloner 
fhall Declare vnto yo" the reft of the matter how they ar to be trymned/ whome 
we pray yo" credite/”; recorded also in MS. 62, f. 4la. 
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were better, was chanrpioned by six noblemen who fought with their 
opponents, two and two, at the barriers. This performance seems 
verv similar to the dialogue between Love and Riches at the Court 
of Henrv VIII in 1527, which further suggests that both were the 
achievements of John Heywood. The description which Edward VI 
entered in his Diary, under date of January 6, 1551[—2], is there- 
fore worth subjoining in full.2 William Baldwin’s “Triffhe playe of the 
{tate of Ierland”,2 with its morality Devil,® originally set down for 
Candlemas day, Feb. 2, 1553,4 but postponed to Easter on account of 
the King’s illness,® could have been acted by no other than his Majesty’s 
players. No outside companies are recorded for his reign. Instead 
the Christmas entertainments of 1551—2 and 1552—3 were placed 
practically under the control of the revived Lord of Misrule in the 
person of George Ferrers, who held sway with such high supremacy 


1 JSS. Cott., Nero, C. x., Autograph Diary of Edward VI, 1547—1552, 
fo. 476, under date Jan. 6, 1551[—2]: 

“6 The fame night [Jan. 6] was firft a pivy, after a talk betwen one that 
was called Riches, and th’other Youth, wither of them was bettir. After fome 
prety reasoning there came in fix champions, of either fide, 


on youths fide cam/ on riches fide/ 

Milord Fizwater St Wiliam Cobham Milord Fizwarren Digbi 

My lord Ambros Mr Carie S" Robert Stafford Hopton 

St Antony Browne Warcop Mt Courtney Hungerforth. 


Al thes fought tow to tow at barrieres in the hall. Then cam in tow apparelled 
like almaines, Th’erle of Ormonde and Jaques Granado. and tow cam in like 
friers, but the almaines wold not fuffer them to pase til they had fought. The 
friers were M? Drury and Thomas Cobham. After this folowed tow maskes on 
of men another of women. Then a banket of 120 difhes. This was th’end of 
Christmas’. Compare with Hall’s description of Love and Riches, 1527, supra, 672. 

2 Loseley MWSS., Revels 62, f. 66a, 696, 71a, 71b, 72a, 90a; and MS.118. Bald- 
win was not only the author, but also property-maker, idem, 62, f. 7la, and 
MS. 118. 

3 Idem, MS. 62, f. 71. Baldwin was reimbursed by the Revels Office “for 
the hyre of heers beardes Develles apparell & oth™ attyre for players by him 
borrowed”. Itemized account of his expenditures for the “eyeryshe” play in 
MS. 118. 

* Acts of the Privy Council 1552—1554 (ed. Dasent, 1892) N. S. IV, 210. 
Letter of Council to Cawarden, 28 Jan., 1552[—3], to furnish necessary apparel 
to ‘William Bawldwyn, who is appointed to set forth a play before the Kinges 
Majestie uppon Candellmas Day at night”. See also Revels (u. s.) No. 62, f. 66a, 
and references in next note. 

> Loseley MSS., Revels 62, f. 72a, 90a; also infra, 84—85. 
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as to terminate the office through conflict of authority with Sir Thomas 
Cawarden of the Office of the Revels. 

For the Christmas revels of 1551—52, the Lord Protector, Northum- 
berland, having appointed Ferrers to the office that seems long before 
to have fallen into desuetude,! yave Cawarden orders on Dec. 21 to 
furnish Ferrers everything required,? which, after a warrant from the 
Council on Dec. 25 on the same matter,2 two warrants from them on 
Dec. 30 for his second performance,? an objection by Ferrers followed 
by a sharp order of the Council to Cawarden on Jan. 3 to supply Ferrers 
more aptly,? was accordingly done at the great charge of 3301I. 8s. 
11/, d.3 for the Lord of Misrule’s “momeries”, “triumphs”, a mask of 
Argus, one of women as Moors, and another of warlike Amazons shown 
at this Christmas and Shrovetide.4 

Again on Dec. 21, 1552, the Council gave Cawarden orders® for the 
approaching second season of the Lord of Misrule’s dominion, and 
Ferrers followed up with a letter descriptive of his purposed diver- 
sions, concerning which both he and the Council sent Cawarden several 

1 The last preceding record of the Lord of Misrule at Court is in 1520 (See 
supra, 31, 48, 69). None of the Household Books, or Books of King’s Payments 
atter that date mention him. 

2 Loseley MSS., Cawarden &c., vol. 5, Nos. 22, 23, 24; recorded in MS. 62 
f. 4la; printed in Kempe’s Loseley ISS., 23, 24, 26, 27, 29. The objections of 
Ferrers to the Council are not extant. The letter Kempe prints on p. 28, pur- 
porting to give these objections, belongs to a later date, Midsummer, 1553. It 
is unfortunate that Kempe omitted much of that document, even the dating 
items, and otherwise so mishandled the matter that all later writers, not 
having access to the originals, have been led into false conclusions. See infra, 
76—77. 

3 Idem, Revels 62, f. 486; Paper Roll 91; MS. 99 (expense account for masks, 
mummeries, and triumphs of 1551—1552.) 

4 Idem, Revels 62, f. 49b, 896; Paper Roll 91. In view of the fate of his 
uncle Somerset, the late protector, one can hardly think that the scene of a be- 
heading represented comedially in one of these triumphs or other “pastime” 
could have been quite so diverting to the grieved young king as these various 
shows are supposed to have been. See MS. 62, f. 456 for payments to carpenters 
“for making of A piilarie iiij‘/ A paier of ftockes xvj4 for a gybbytt xx4/ for 
a feate v* for making of a Canapie xvj4 for y® making of An hedding ax xij@ 
A hedding block viij!” &c., for the use of the Lord of Misrule at Christmas, 
1551. 
» Misdated by Kempe, p. 31, as “the xxxi of September, 1552"! The orig- 
inal, signed by the Council, is in Loseley MWSS., Cawarden &c., vol. 5, No. 30; 
a copy of it in Revels MY. 62, f. 51a, both properly dated “xxj December T5o2% 
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communications during the following fortnight.! In this season he 
presented his gorgeous “Tryumphe of Cupid having 1) pageawntes 
thone for Marce and other for Veinis’’,? besides his expensive masks, 
one of covetous men with long noses, accompanied by torchbearers 
masked in baboons faces, one of Polands and soldiers, and one of 
Diana and her women.’ Other masks and plays, planned for Shrove- 
tide,4 had to be postponed to Easter and May day on account of the 
King’s illness,® at which time the Lord of Misrule’s foolery in the mask 
of six Greek worthies accompanied by six satyrs as torchbearers, with 
oxen’s feet and legs, quilted canvas breeches and lamb-skin coats, 
another of ‘‘medioxes half deth half man”, one of bagpipes, one of 
cats, and another of “‘tumblers going vpon their handes w' their fete 
vpward”® seems to have been worthy of that dignitary, whoes sun in 
this year set. The climax of strained diversion was reached a few 
weeks later, while the King lay on his deathbed, when Ferrers on 
June 24, “faynt Johns Daye anno 1553”,7 presented “a Midfomer 
nyghts afinary”’,® for which he was supplied according to his demands 
with twenty-six canvas hobby horses and other necessaries from the 
Revels Office.? The unseemly festivities closed, presumably on the 
customary date of St. Peter’s eve, June 28, with ‘a Mydfomer wache’’,® 
described by Ferrers as “a dronken Mafke’.8 That was the end 
of the Lord of Misrule. The King died eight days later. 


1 Loseley MSS., Cawarden, &c. vol. 5, No. 19, 30—34; MS. 62: Letters to 
1580; printed without faithfulness to text or chronology in Kempe’s Loseley 
JISS., 31 ff., with accounts of the various entertainments by the Lord of Misrule. 

2 Idem, vol 5, No. 19, 33; also MS. 62, f. 616, and Paper Roll 91, giving ex- 
penses of the Cupid as 381. 4 s. 8 d. 

3 Idem, MS. 62, f. 62a, 90a; and Paper Roll 91; expenses, aside from the 
Cupid, 316 1. 11 s. 5 d. 

+ Idem, MS. 62, f. 64b, 65a, 66a, 66b, 68a, 72a, 90a; Paper Roll, 91. 

° Idem, MS. 62, f. 72a, 90a. Total charges of plays and masks postponed, 
1652h. 9- s.- 82d, 

5 Idem, MS. 62, fo. 65a, 66a, 696, 72a, 90a; Paper Roll, 91; MS. 118. 

* Loseley MSS., Cawarden &c., vol. 5, No. 57. Letter of Ferrers to Cawarden, 
dated ‘‘faynt Johns Daye afio 1553”, requesting twelve hobby-horses and other 
equipments. Printed in Kempe, 36, without Cawarden’s notations on the letter 
of the various things supplied as required, and without the note on the back 
by Cawarden, “Warraunt for xxvj hobehorffes from the lorde Myfrull Canves’’. 

8 Loseley MSS., Letters to 1580. Letter of Ferrers to Cawarden, disapprov- 
ing the apparel furnished. Undated; but the date is fixed as June 23, 1553, 
by reference to Midsummer night as tomorrow at night. Partly printed in 
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The performances of Bower and the children in these last years of 
the protectorate were supplemented practically out of sight by Ferrers 
and his helpers, whose garish dramatic successes may or may not have 
surpassed in merit the work of the Master. The performances of 
Bower’s children in the next reign will be noticed later. 

Like Crane, Bower has left us no music nor poem nor interlude, 
unless perchance he may be the R. B. who wrote Appius and Virginia. 
This seems probable, more particularly because it belongs to a group 
of children’s plays at Court, ranging in nature from Cornish’s varied 
interlude on the one hand to Damon and Pythias, and the succeeding 
dramas of Farrant, Hunnis, Lyly, and Peele at the first Blackfriars on 
the other. Nevertheless, I think he was not the author, as later pointed 
out.1 

If Crane and Bower were perhaps dramatists, there was less need 
of their authorship than in the case of Cornish, for there was a young 
protégé of his at Court, John Heywood, who not only could but did 
follow his footsteps and write plays for the children during the master- 
ship of both Crane and Bower. Heywood had grown up in the Chapel 
under Cornish, and must have sung and acted in numerous pageants 
and plays of the Master. So it came that when Cornish laid aside the 


Kempe, p. 28, in false association with documents of 1551. The first three para- 
graphs of the postscript, giving the items required from the Revels Office, were 
omitted by Kempe — probably because of their palaeographic difficulties. In place 
of them, Kempe inserted the words, “A note of properties, &c. required”’. 

Since this letter and the one preceding have, on account of Kempe’s un- 
faithfulness to the originals, caused an enormous amount of false statement 
and erroneous speculation concerning the Lord of Misrule, the dramatic condi- 
tions in the reign of Edward and at the beginning of Mary, the biography of 
Ferrers, and so on, the omitted portions are here quoted as a final correction, 
beginning immediately after the words “Qui sum”, as printed in Kempe. 

“poft Scripta / we wolde you fholde fende vs convenient apparell for o? horffe 
agayn{t ye fend hym to ryde through london / 

Itm Armo! for vs & oT horffe agaynfte tomorro 

Item agaynf{t tomorro nyght for a Midfomer nyghts afinary 

Counterfett harnefes & weapons as ye may fpare And hobyhorffes” 

Kempe attempted this last item, with inconceivable errors. Then follow 
the rest of the items as in Kempe. 

On the back of the letter is the invaluable item, written by Cawarden, but 
omitted by Kempe, ‘‘Warrantes to the M? of the Revylles for a Mydiomer wache”. 

See further, article ‘Midsummer Watch” in J. Brand, Popular Antiquities 
(ed Hazlitt, 1905) II, with data on 1547 &c. there referred to. 

1 Infra, 108--109, 116, 124, 198. 
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style and the stole, and was succeeded as Master by Crane, whose 
active business career could not have allowed leisure for writing, 
Heywood took up the dramatic side of his Master’s duties. The new 
information in the following pages concerning his relations at Court, 
somewhat clarifies his literary biography. 

Of poetic temperament, a singer! and an instrumentalist? of such 
note as to be retained at Court on a special fee from the age of 16 
or 17,3 when voice-change had removed him from among the children, 
a genius of native wit to the manner born, a skilled dancer and leader 
of Court dances, all after the manner of his Master, Heywood grew 
up to be, like Cornish, a favored entertainer “who”, says Puttenham, 
“for the myrth and quickneffe of his conceits more then for any good 
learning was in him came to be well benefited by the king.”* To him, 
therefore, as to his Master, the King gave annuities aid manorial 
grants for life, and afforded opportunities and nicans for composition 
and performance of interludes and masks on happy occasion. The 
first manorial grant of a life-annuity, amounting to 10 marks, was 


1 King’s Book of Payments, Hen. VIII, Evch., T. of R., Misc. Bks., vol. 216, 
p. 201, under date Aug. 1, 12 Hen. VIII ee “Item for John Haywoode synger 
WARES oa : ee ert be OR 

This is the Snies iention of enw as singer. But 7 was occupying 
this place as singer at Court more than a year earlier, for in Michaelmas term, 
1519, he was paid this regular amount for the quarter extending from June 24 
to Sept. 29, 1519 (Idem, p. 94). 

“Item John haywoode quarter wages at xx!l by the yere . . . . . C8”. 

This amount is thereafter paid regularly to the end of the book, 1521. 

2 Heywood was “pleyer of the virginals’’, and got once a fee of 6 1. 13 s. 4d. 
in that capacity in 1526. (Egerton MSS. 2604, wu. s., £. 3). This was not his regular 
wages, but a special fee on some occasion. His regular salary in that office was 
50 s. per quarter, the earliest record of which is in the King’s Book of Payments, 
1528—1532, Exchequer, K. R., Bundle 420, No. 11, under date of Dec., 1528, 
from which it appears that he was appointed to that place with duties to begin 
Sept 29, the same year. He was still player of the virginals in Edward VI’s reign, 
and still received the same as throughout his service under Henry VIII, the 
sum of 50 s. per quarter (King’s Book of Payments, 1—3 Edw. VI, Exch., K. R., 
Bdl. 426, No. 5, passim. “End of record, 1530.). 

3 Book of King’s Payments (called Household Book of Henry VIII) 1509— 
1518, Add. JISS., 21481, f.177b, under date 6 Jan., 6 Hen. VIII (1515), “‘And to 
John Haywoode [with eight others] euery of theim at viij4 the day’. This is 
the earliest notice of Heywood at Court. No duties are specified, and his office 
is conjectural. 

* George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie (1589) 49. 
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made in December, 1520.1 At some undated period the King rewarded 


him with another manor, of Haydon, Essex,? and in 1540 granted 


him at a merely nominal rent a twenty-one-year lease of the manor 
of Broke Hall, Essex, recently belonging to Thomas Cromwell, at- 
tainted. In Nov., 1528, when Heywood was given the position of 
player of the virginals at 10/7. a year, the King further honored him 
with the appointment for life as sewer (dapifer) of his Majesty’s cham- 
ber, at an annual stipend of 10/., an office of personal attendance on 
the sovereign which he continued to occupy, with increased emoluments, 
until his voluntary surrender of it just before the death of Queen Mary 
in 1558.4 During the 24 years of this reign remaining after the death 
of Cornish, and throughout the reigns of Edward VI, and Philip and 
Mary, up to 1558, a period of 35 years, Heywood as musician and as 
composer of dramatic pieces for the children actors, delighted the 
Court with fresh and witty comedy of the farcical sort he had grown 
up with. 

The most illuminating literary biography of Heywood, and the 
least known, was written in the last year of his Court career by a con- 
temporary dramatist, Bishop Bale. From this we learn that he was 
diligent in music and in poetry in his native tongue, was clever with- 
out learning, and used to spend much time in conducting merry dances 
after revels and banquets, in presenting pageants, plays, or comedial 
masks, and in cultivating other vain and foolish pastimes. But, con- 
cludes the Bishop (mindful of his own uncompromising and bitter 


1 Patent Rolls, 12 Henry VIII, pt. 2, m. 26, dated 4 Feb., 1521. Grant to 
John Heywood of an annuity of 10 marks out of the manor of Makesey and Tor- 
pull, Northampton, vice Thomas Farthing, deceased, from date of his death, 
12 Dec., 1520: surrendered in Chancery immediately afterwards, because found 
to be invalid in iaw, and renewed the same year in valid form, as enrolled in 
Pat. Rolls, 12 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 20. 

2 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 24844, fo. 38b, temp. Henry VIII; undated. (All 
grants in this MS. are of Hen. VIII.) Grant to Heywood for life, of manor of 
Haydon, Essex, recently belonging to ““Edwardi ducis Buk”, attainted. 

3 Patent Rolls, 32 Henry VIII, pt. 7, m. 21, dated 3 December, 1540. Amount 
of rent, 14 0. 2 s. 6d. 

4 For the patents to Heywood as sewer to Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Queen Mary, and his surrender in 1558, see infra, $2185, 92: 

5 John Bale, Scriptorum Illustrium ... Catalogus (1557—58) II, 110, under 
“Seriptores nostri Temporis”, says: 

“Joannes Heyvuope, ciuis Londinenfis, mufices ac rhythmicae artis in {ua 
lingua ftudiofus, & fiue doctrina ingeniofus, pro choreis poft comeffationes & 
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fight for the Reformation and of Heywood’s unyielding Catholicism 
as well as of his lack of solid literary worth) he did nothing to advance 
the truth, being a scorner of the truth. Which Heywood a little later 
slyly glanced at in his famous epigram on himself, “Art thou Hey- 
wood?” &c., as the one who had “made many mad plays” but had 
done “few good works” in his days. 

Although Heywood wrote many plays, as he says in this epigram 
and as Bale likewise indicates, only three are actually known. Middle- 
ton the publisher ascribed to him The Four P. P., and Bale therefore 
catalogued it among his published works, as all biographers since have 
done. This and two other of the best plays hitherto assumed to be 
his, The Pardoner and the Frere and Johan Johan, were probably written 
by Cornish, as already shown, and certainly not by Heywood.! His 
brother-in-law, William Rastell, who published Wether iui 1533 and 
Love in 1534 under Heywood’s name, did not put his name on the 
far superior Pardoner of 5 April in the same year of 1533 nor on the 
Johan which he issued 12 February, 1534. Yet Rastell did not forget 
to put his own imprint on all four of these plays. Neither Bale, his 
contemporary, nor the biographer Pitseus, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with his son Jasper, included these two in the catalogue of 
Heywood’s works.2 The Pardoner, written before Dec. 1, 1521 (the 
date of the death of Leo X who is satirized in it), and evidently very 
soon after the Pope’s bull of 1517 for the sale of indulgences which 
started the Reformation — most likely in 1518—19 when the matter 
was fresh and stirred not only Luther but also men in England to 
opposition, including the King and very naturally his friend and enter- 
tainer Cornish — and the milder satire of The Four P. P. on the same 
subject, apparently written a little earlier, by the middle of 1518, 


epulas hilariter ducendis, fpectaculis, ludis, aut perfonatis ludicris exhibendis, 
alijfque uanitatibus fouendis, multum laborabat, ediditque 


De aura comoediam, Lib. A. 
De amore tragoediam, Lab. A. 
De quadruplici P. fab. I. 
Centum epigrammata, Eibosl: 
Ducenta alia epigrammata, Inb. 1. 
Epigrammata prouerbiala, Lib. 1. 


Sed promouenda ueritate nihil egit, ueritatis faftiditor. Vixit ille Domini 1556”. 
1 Supra, 50—53. 
? Joannes Pitseus, Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis &c. (1619) 753. 
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_ show a wider acquaintance with the Church, a fuller assimilation of 


the Chaucerian spirit and matter, and a larger acquaintance with men 
and events and their significances than an untrained and unlearned 
though ever so witty and clever a singing boy of twenty years might, 
even in the Court, have been able to acquire. The same may be said 
of the Johan, probably an early successor of the Pardoner. 


Furthermore, Heywood’s life-long unyielding Catholicism would 
never have allowed him to attack the Church or church practices, 
much less the Pope. At the very time of these publications, in 1533—34, 
standing with an embittered but active minority at Court, Heywood 
wrote a laudatory poem on Princess Mary,} when she was disgraced 
and despised for her own staunchness in the same faith, banned, more- 
over, as illegitimate and barred by Parliament from the succession 
on account of the decreed nullity of her mother’s marriage with 
Henry VIII. In that and the following year, when Henry VIII was 
sweeping away the old faith and making himself the head of the Church, 
gathering into his fatal net for treason in not abjuring the Pope even 
the illustrious Sir Thomas More. the close friend of Heywood and his 
uncle by marriage, Heywood planned and actually began his long 
epic allegory of The Spider and the Flie2 in opposition to the King’s 
policy, celebrating the Catholic Church of Rome, and particularly 
Princess Mary who should in turn sweep away the very faith the King 
was setting up. But he dared not finish the poem until after she came 
to the throne some eighteen or nineteen years later, though he cherished 
the thought of it always, and was even bold enough in 1544 to deny 
the King’s supremacy as head of the Church. Whereupon he was 
arrested for treason and condemned to death, but through the inter- 
cession of a gentleman of the Chamber was saved from hanging, “‘the 
jerke of the six-stringed whip’,* and was permitted to recant in a 
platitudinous though abject speech before the public at Paul’s Cross, 
“abandoning and renouncing the pope’s usurped supremacy, and con- 
fessing the King to be chief supreme head and governor of this church 
of England’.4 This he signed on the same day of delivery, 6 July, 

1 Harl. MSS. 1703, No. 30. 

2 For statement of this date. see the opening lines of the author's Con- 
clusion to The Spider and the Flie (1556). 

3 Sir John Haryngton, The Metamorphosis of Ajax (1596) 25. 

4 John Foxe, Actes and Monuments (1563; ed. 1846) V, 528—29. 
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ed 


1544.1 six days after the date of the King’s full and free pardon to him | 
of all indictments, judgments, executions, penalties, attainders &c., 
and the restoration of all his lands, tenements, goods, and annuities.2 

Under Edward VI, Heywood was continued as Court entertainer, | 


as we have seen, with all his offices and emoluments. The steadfast 
hope that was always with him finally found fruition in the intrigues 
at the young King’s death. When Mary then came to the throne, his 
star shone fair and full. He was on intimate terms with her, some- 
times over-familiar, it is said. In the course of her coronation-pro- 
cession, Sept. 30, 1553, “in Paules church-yard againft the fchoole,” 
says Holinshed, ‘‘one mafter Heiwood fat in a pageant vnder a vine, 
and made to hir an oration in Latin & English” ;* upon her marriage 
with the ultra-Catholic Philip, July, 1554, he celebrated the occasion 
with a fulsome epithalamion; in 1556 he finished and pulished his 
long-cherished apotheosis of her and the Catholic religion in The 
Spider and the Flie; and even on her death-bed cheered her, it is said, 
with his epigrams. Nor did his devotion cease with her death. Realiz- 
ing that her end was near, he planned with her for his future. He 
had resolved not to serve her successor, and purposed to leave England. 
So, four days before she died, he surrendered the office of sewer of the 
chamber which he had held for thirty years,4 while she, in turn, on 
the same day granted him instead, a lease of the manor of Bulmer 
in Yorkshire> as a final reward of his life-long faith and devotion, 
which no successor could legally take from him. 


1 Lambeth AISS., Bonner Register, fol. 61, signed ‘““By me John Heywood’’; 
printed in Full in Foxe (u. s.) 529. 

* Patent Rolls, 36 Henry VIII, pt. 21, m. 37 (15), ‘pro Johe Heywode de 
pardonacione’, dated 30 June, 1544. Ineditum. 

3 R. Holinshed, Chronicles (1577; 1586) 1091. 

+ Heywood was originally appointed sewer or steward of his Majesty’s 
chamber (dapifer camerae &c.) by Henry VIII, Nov. 8, 1528, at 10 7. per annum 
for life; reappointed by Edward VI, 4 March, 1552, at 40 J. per annum; and 
again by Mary, April 5, 1555, at 50 7. per annum. The records of the Exchequer 
also show regular payments to Heywood accordingly every year. Data of all 
three patents may be seén in the final one, recorded in Exchequer of Receipt, 
Auditor's Warrant Books, vol. 8, f. 1386, and enrolled in Patent Rolls, 1 and 2 
Philip and Mary, pt. 4, m. 16, dated 5 April, 1555. This enrollment is all crossed 
out, and in the margin is written the ‘‘Vacat”, or record of its surrender and 
cancellation, 12 Nov., 1558. 

® Patent Rolls, 5 and 6 Philip and Mary, pt. 4, m. 5, dated 12 Noy., 1558 — 
the date of the above surrender ot the office of sewer; recorded also in State Papers, 
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When Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558, so active and so un- 
compromising was Heywood’s Catholicism that he felt it necessary 
to leave England to save himself from incurring the fate he had but 
barely escaped under her father. He had reared his two sons, Ellis 
and Jasper, to be Jesuit priests, whose history is illustrious in Catholic 
annals.1 He himself spent the last twenty years or so of his long life 
as exile on the continent in devoted service to Catholicism, part of the 
time with his son Ellis in the Jesuit College at Antwerp, and died after 
1578, his eightieth year, probably at Louvaine.2 

A man with such uncompromising Catholicism could not and did 
not write The Pardoner and the Frere or The Four P.P. Who was 
the author of these and the Johan should be patent to every judicial 
student ot the English drama. The evidences of fact and circum- 
stance point to but one conclusion in the matter, as already set forth. 

So much has been written about Heywood that I do not feel justified 
in doing more at present than indicating his place in dramatic evolution. 
Three plays alone are known as his — Wether, Love, and Wytty and 
Wytless — and these indicate neither more nor less than a continuance 
of the work he learned under Cornish, so far as he was able to grasp it. 
They are only didactic exemplars of such dialogues as developed out 
of the old pageants. Shorn of their essential settings and accompani- 
ments, they seem stale and unprofitable, even though they may be an 
extension if not a clear advance upon the Cornish pageant-dialogue. 

As dramatist and general Court-entertainer during the mastership 
of Crane and Bower, Heywood was naturally associated with the per- 
formances of the Chapel. The dialogue on Love and Riches, presented 
by the gentlemen of the Chapel on May 6, 1527, as already mentioned, 
at once by its nature suggests his authorship,? as does also the 
similary devised dialogue of Youth and Riches, performed before 
the boy-king, Edward VI, on Twelfth-day at night, 1552.3 It may have 


Domestic, Mary, Docquet of Nov. 10, 1558 &c.; grant for 40 years — more than 
covering his expectancy of life; rent, 30 /. a year, for life, and 51 /. 10 s. thereafter. 

Queen Mary had previously made Heywood a similar grant, 29 Dec., 1554, 
just after her marriage, of lands in Kent for 40 years; enrolled in Patent Rolls, 
1 and 2 Philip and Mary, pt. 8, m. 40. 

1 J. Pitseus (wu. s.); J. Gillow, Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Cath- 
olics (1887) III, ad loc. 

2 See also W. Bang, in Englische Studien (1907) XXXVIII, 234—50. 

3 Compare E. Hall’s description of Love and Riches, supra. p. 672. and 
Edward VI’s description of Youth and Riches, supra, p. 74}. 
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been no uncommon thing for him to entertain the Princess Mary. In her 
Privy Purse Expenses, we find that she frequently gave presents of 10 s. 
to the Children of the Chapel, as on Christmas, 1536, 1542, 1543, New 
Year’s day, 1543, 1544, and other amounts on other occasions.! In Jan- 
uary, 1537, she paid Heywood’s servant 20 d. for bringing her regals to 
Greenwich, 2 and in March, 1538, Heywood himself was paid for present- 
ing a play with “his children” before her.? His younger son Jasper was 
for some time Princess Elizabeth’s little page of honor, and he himself 
received from her 30s. in Feb., 1552, for some entertainment at Hatfield 
House, at the same time that the King’s drummer and fifer were paid 
20 s., and Sebastian Westcott got 4/. 19s. for presenting a play with 
his Paul’s boys before her.4 Whether Heywood was in this case singer, 
or player of the virginals, or director of the general festivities ( as is 
most likely) is not determinable. The only item of certainty in the 
matter is that he was not connected with the Paul’s boys, for Westcott 
was paid in full for their performance, and was their master then and 
for some thirty years thereafter. 

A year later, for Shrovetide of the final year of Edward VI, 1553, 
the Revels Office prepared apparel for the twelve children of the 
Chapel in “A playe that Haywood mad’”,® otherwise described as a 
“playe of children fet out by m? Heywood’ "6 But this play, Baldwin’s 
“play of the ftate of Ierland”, and the masks and other pastimes 


1 Book of Expenses of Lady Mary, 23—36 Hen. VIIL (1536—44) Brit. Mus., 
Royal MSS, 17 B. xxviii (accessible in ed. F. Madden, 1831) passim. 

2 Idem, ad loc. 

3 Idem, fo. 4la, 29 Henry VIII, Menfe Marcij [1538]. 

Item geuen to heywood ea an enterlude wt his Children before my lads 
GaCCmi Siete Sas 

4 Fomeeal SEN. SF the Pee Elizabeth, 1551—2 aviden Society, 
Camden Miscellany, vol. II, 1853) 37; also in Antig. Repertory (1807—9) I, 66. 
“Paid in rewarde to the Kinges Maiesties drommer and phipher, the xiijt®. of 
Februarye, xx. s.; Mr. Heywoodde, xxx. s.; and to Sebastian, towardes the 
charge of the children with the carriage of the plaiers garmentes, iiij. li. xix. s. 
In thole as by warraunte appereth . . . . soe ee. V1). Hemel arse 

> Loseley MSS., Revels 62, fo. 69b, ee i eilee This play is further 
mentioned in the same document, fo. 71a, 72a, 90a, also in MS. 118, and Paper 
Roll 91. The chief items are quoted in the next two notes. 

° Idem. The pertinent part of this item in MS. 62, fo. 72a (duplicated in 
Roll 91) for apparel from 7 Jan. to 12 Feb., 1553, reads, “A play of the {tate of 
Terland and Another of childerne fett owte by M™ Haywood & dyuers other 
playes & paftymes apareled furnyfhed & wrought vpon wtin the office of the 
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prepared for the same occasion were, as above mentioned, “lefte of 
vnfinifhed for A tyme vpon commaundemente (by occafion that his 
grace was fycke) & the fhewe therof deferred till eafter [April 2] & 
maye daye”.1 Heywood is not known to have written for or to have 
been in any way associated with any other children’s company than 
the children of the Chapel. His services as sewer of the chamber, 
singer, musician, and general entertainer were retained at Court by 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen Mary, on regular fees as well as 
by annuities and royal manorial grants. It is not likely, therefore, 
as has been generally guessed, that he ever wrote for the Paul’s boys, 
although seven of his songs and ballads, probably intended to be sung 
in interludes, were collected by his friend John Redford, former Master 
of Paul’s, in a MS. volume containing Redford’s own interlude of 
Wyt and Science (ca. 1541?) with songs and music to accompany it, 
along with other of Redford’s songs and fragments of interludes.2 
The best of these seven lyrics or lyrical ballads of Heywood’s, we may 
observe, are “Be merye frendes take ye no thoughte”, ““Ye be welcum”, 
beginning “When freendes like freendes do frendlye fhowe”, and par- 
ticularly the love-lorn | 
“All a grene Wyllow, Wyllow, Wyllow 
All a grene Wyllow is my garland’, 

the general sentiment and refrain of which formed part of a better 
song that haunted the brain of Shakespeare’s Desdemona like a wraith 
presageful of her doom. 

It has been generally held that Heywood is “‘a transition’, or “the 
link”, or “the bridge” between the old moralities and the modern 
comedy. During the past quarter century, a supposed imitation of 
the French farce has been thought more sound as accounting for his 


Revelles ffrom the vij day of Januarye in the vjt® yeare of his reigne vntill the 
xijth daye of ffebruary next”. The total charge of all these masks and plays 
was (ibid.) 1651. 9s. 8d. 

1 Jbid. For the intervening period of Feb. 28 to April 1, 1553, otherwise 
described as “the lente in A° vij’ R Rs Ed vj”, MS. 118 (duplicated in 
MS. 62, fo. 7la) sets out the items of apparel for the 12 boys, one of which 
reads thus: 

Dew vnto John roberttes lynnen draper ffor xxiiij elles bockrom at 
hewoods —_ yijd the ell for the makynge of xij cottes for the boyes in hey- 
playe tees 
SOLS aN A ee fais co es 5 RT 
2 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 15233. 
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dramatic existence,! on the basis of two plays that turn out not to be 
his. On the contrary, his work proves no transition and no imitation 
of a foreign model, but, so far as his lesser ability could achieve it, 
merely a continuation of the drama shaped by Cornish in the first 
plastic years of Henry VIII. And that drama was a square break 
from the past. It was a new species, sprung from the joyous icono- 
clasm of vigorous youth that felt in itself the life-instinct, buoyant and 
irrepressible, and so aspired as the grass or the race aspires. The prac- 
tical student of evolution today, whether in the vegetable or animal 
or mental kingdom, observes that new species come into existence that 
never existed before, sometimes simultaneously in regions remote from 
each other, under like conditions and influences (just as Hyblan bees 
make similar honey from similar flowers whether in Sicily, France, 
or England), while the old, instead of reproducing themselves eternally, 
do sometimes die out. So here. The old moralities had served their 
time, and so perished. They lingered on, in modified form, by the 
side of this new species for some half a century, growing less and less 
in favor as this new drama of human life, thus started, gradually 
evolved out of the narrower confines of the palace into those permanent 
houses, the theatres, to the delight of the larger public. 


1 See the various publications refered to supra, 503, 521. It should be 
added here, however, that Professor Ward’s final position is the traditional 
one of “‘transition”’, as in the publications here referred to, and particularly in 
his History of English Dramatic Literature (1899) I, 250—51. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCURRENT DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE AND HUMAN- 
ISTIC DRAMA 


Side by side with this drama of native human instinct at Court, 
there was developing in the universities and schools a drama based 
primarily upon the classic models of the humanists. Even with the 
first glint of humanism, in the Christmas season of 1482, the classic 
spirit first trod the boards in unknown Judi at King’s College hall, 
Cambridge, and in 1486 at Magdalen College, Oxford, only to reappear 
at irregular and frequent intervals in both universities with the same 
elusive anonymity until nearly half a century later when, sometime 
between 1520 and 1532, it spoke at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
T. Artour’s Microcosmus and Mundus plumbeus, and in 1536 revealed 
itself in the same hall in the Greek garb of Aristophanes’s Plutus,} 
after having masqueraded the preceding year at Oxford as John 
Hoker’s Magdalen College Piscator.2 How it throve thereafter in 
college halls, gated for its studiousness and learning, not for its trans- 
gressions, we do not yet fully know, for its remains and records are 
even at this late day being exhumed from college libraries and other 
archives. with the hope of new contributions to dramatic history.3 
From results already reached, we know at least that it flourished 


1 (; ©. Moore Smith, Plays Performed in Cambridge Colleges before 1483 
in Fasiculus Ioaanit Willis Clark dicatus (1909) 265—273. 

2 A, Wood, Athenae (ed. Bliss, 1813) I, 188; T. Warton, Hist. of Engl. Poetry 
(ed. Hazlitt, 1871) IV, 78; F. S. Boas, University Plays in Camb. Hist. of Engl. 
Lit. (1910) VI, 294. 

3 Notable contributions are, George B. Churchill and Wolfgang Keller, 
Die lateinischen Universitdts-Dramen Englands in der Zeit der Konigin Elizabeth, 
mit Vorwort von A. Brandl, in Jahrbuch d. deutschen Shakes peare- Gesellschaft 
(1898) XXXIV, 221—323; G. C. Moore Smith. op. cit., besides editions of several 
of the plays; F. 8. Boas, op. cit., with superb centributive bibliography: and 
his The English Academic Drama (Clark Lectures delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1904—5; in preparation for publication in enlarged form); Louis 
B. Morgan, The Latin University-Drama in Shakes peare-Jahrbuch (1911) ENCE Vala, 
69—91 (by way of supplement to Churchill-Keller in vol. XXXIV, w. s.). 
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within its own walled precincts as unconscious of the native drama as 
the native drama was unconscious of it, and appeared there undisturbed 
and undisturbing practically every year, sometimes several times a 
vear. until about the critical year of 1585, when the young English 
viant began to jostle it and crowd it out. 

From 1525 onwards, the classic drama was the annual Christmas 
pastime of the boy-actors of the various schools. While preference 
may for a time have been given to plays of Plautus and Terence, the 
boys of Eton, St. Paul’s, Hitchin, Westminster, Merchant Taylors’ 
and other schools performed also plays written by their masters on 
these models. Master Ralph Radclif even erected a stage in his school, 
in the old monastery of Hitchin,2 and composed for the boys after 
1538 numerous Latin plavs, the names of ten of which are known 
through mention of them by Bishop Bale.2 The boys ci Eton had 
performed Latin plays at Christmas as early as 15258 and the boys of 
Dean Colet’s new school of St. Paul’s in 15274, almost a decade before 
the Eton mastership of Nicholas Udall (1534—41) who is supposed 
on mere inference to have added impetus to the practice. By common 
error it is not infrequently stated that Paul’s boys acted the Menaechmi 
before Wolsey on Jan. 3, 1527,5 whereas in fact the only record men- 
tioning the performers in this play before Cardinal, King, and am- 
bassadors, declares that “the Cardinal’s gentlemen recited Plautus’ 
Latin comedy entitled the Menaechmi’”’.® 

Incidentally we may observe that, although we believe, on general 


1 Infra, 125, 182—83. 

2 John Bale, Scriptorum Illustrium ... Catalogus (1557) 700. 

3 H. C. Maxwell Lyte, A History of Eton College (1889) 149, quotes from the 
College Audit Books, under date of 1525—26, ‘‘Pro expensis circa ornamenta ad 
duos lusus in aula tempore Natalis Domini, x8”. Mr. Lyte prefaces this notice 
and later notices quoted after it with the statement that such entries are very 
numerous. But since his next item dates 1548, and the others are for years 
immediately following, one may properly doubt that he saw any other such 
record between 1525 and 1548. 

+ The earliest mentioned is the Latin-French anti-Lutheran play, wu. s., 
66, 67—68. 

> For late examples of this error, see E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage 
(1903) TI, 196, 215; F. 8. Boas, Early English Comedy, in Camb. Hist. of Engl. 
Lit. (1910) V, 102. 

6 Letter of Gasparo Spinelli, Venetian Secretary in London, to his brother 
Lodovico, dated Jan. 4, 1527, abstracted in Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 
1527—1533 (ed. R. Brown) No. 4. 
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inferences, that Plautus and Terence were frequently acted by boys 
at the various schools, there is known, in fact, only one such per- 
formance before Elizabeth’s reign. And that was at the order of that 
stickler for the classics, Cardinal Wolsey, on the notable occasion of 
a banquet by him in honor of the King and all the foreign ambassadors 
in London on Jan. 7, 1528, celebrating the release from captivity of 
Pope Clement VII, when the boys of Dean Colet’s school of St. Paul’s 
under Rightwise enacted or “recited the Phormio of Terence with so 
much spirit and good acting”, wrote Secretary Spinelli, “that he 
was astounded”’.! That the boys of Westminster similarly acted 
plays, either Latin or English, under their new master Udall (?1553— 
1556) or before, or even before Elizabeth’s accession, is not sure, while 
the first known performance by the Merchant Taylors’ bears the late 
date of 1573.2 

The humanistic drama of school and university, classic or based 
upon classic and neo-classic models, was the expression of the masters 
of their devotion to the new learning, and was therefore placed in the 
hands of their pupils primarily to inspire similar devotion, rather than 
to cultivate literary ends on the one hand or to minister to pleasure 
on the other. It was almost purely pedagogic in its aims, sugared 
with just enough pride in public performance to make it palatable. 

And here we observe the prime differences, predictive of their 
respective ends, between the humanistic and the moral drama on the 
one hand, and the Court drama on the other — the one studious, 
didactic, pedagogic; the other light, pleasurable, a whiff of smoke, 
a bit of life, aiming at mere entertainment. Art never did grow out 
of didacticism, duty, or moral and intellectual obligations, but only 
out of ideals that revolt against them — beauty, pleasure, delight 
that abandons or would abandon all hindrances to absolute unrestrained 
joy. It would make a heaven. This spirit was cultivated mainly at 
Court, which had the largest capacity for both giving and receiving 
pleasure, and Cornish was the first to crystalize that spirit in mere 
pleasurable interludes because the Court of young Henry VIII was 
first to crave it. When these two spirits met in conflict, as we next 
come to observe in the Court of Queen Mary, the ultimate dominance 
of the virile Court element, though hindered, was clearly prefigured. 


1 Letter of Gasparo Spinelli, 8 Jan., 1528, abstracted in eodem, No. 225. 
2 See table of Plays at Court, infra, 204; also 215. 


CHAPTER X 


COURT HYBRIDIZATION OF THE DRAMA AND OTHER 
MARIAN CHANGES 


The reign of Queen Mary is marked by a series of changes in dramatic 
development. Arising primarily out of religious conflict and the 
appointment of a classicist as Court poet, these changes are more or less 
abnormal and not in direct line of natural tendencies thus far traced 
and yet to follow in the next reign. 

Previously, only slight attempts had been made to restrict plays 
and players in the country, mainly to stop the vagabondage of un- 
authorized strollers, as in 1546,1 and partly on religious or political 
grounds, as in the act of Parliament in 15432, the temporary restraint 
of 1549,3 and the proclamation of 1552.4 The Catholic Court now 
turned the tables. Within a month after Mary’s accession, all plays 
or interludes in English, as in the late (1552) proclamation of Edward VI, 
but for religious rather than for political reasons, were banned except 
they should be specially licensed by the Queen. Although this pro- 
hibition was sharply enforced in various ways, and was even supported 
by a sweeping order of the Star Chamber in 1556 for suppression of 
all dramatic performances,® still the drama in the country was only 


1 Collier, I, 135; W. C. Hazlitt, The English Drama and Stage (Roxburghe 
Library, 1869) 6—7, printed in full; State Papers, Domestic, Edw. VI, I, No. 5. 
In pursuance of the statutes of the realm concerning vagabonds, attempts were 
made both before and after this date by justices of the peace and municipalities, 


notably of London, to restrict strolling players who had no patron, and who used 
this method merely as a means of begging. 

2 Statutes, 34 & 35 Henry VIII, Chapter I. 

3 Collier, I, 142—3. 

4 Idem, 145. 


5 See proclamation in full, in Collier, I, 155—6. 


6 Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Dasent, New Series) V, 234, 237; VI, 102, 


110, 148, 119, 168, 169; State Papers, Domestic, Mary, 7 May, 1556, No. 50; 
Cotton. MSS., Vitellius F. v.; Collier, I, 157—8. 
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maimed and checked, not slain, while plays at Court, even with changed 
voice and dress and purpose, continued unabated. 

For a long time the Court drama under Crane, Bower, and Hey- 
wood, though following the line of direction given it by Cornish, had 
appeared under difficulties and stresses and depressing conditions 
that tended to develop by way of relief such trivialities as Bale credits 
to Heywood. Then the work of George Ferrers in the last two years 
of Edward VI, overshadowing the customary interludes with pro- 
cessional triumphs, as of Venus and Mars, and by the foolery of masks 
of “long noses”, baboon’s faces, people walking on their hands with 
feet upwards, and so on, was a clear sacrifice of drama to ludicrous 
situations and antic action in gorgeous grotesqueness calculated to 
enhance the visible fun. It was all extravagant boyishness to entertain 
a boy-king. His “Midsummer night’s asinary”, with its twenty-six 
canvas hobby-horses, in 1553, less than a fortnight before the drooping 
young King passed away, suggests a fitting close to the recent Court 
tendencies that had made, not the play, but the show the thing. This 
sort of foolery, although it affected the drama to the extent of pro- 
ducing at least one Maeterlinckian Chantecler in the guise of Aesop’s 
Crowe with the actors dressed as birds, ! had not killed but only obscured 
the Court drama, for we still hear of Heywood and the children of the 
Chapel in a play less than two months before this last act of Ferrers.? 

The new Queen changed these conditions likewise, and if the 
dramatic results seem in part retrogressive, notably in the encourage- 
ment of moralities within the court and without® as conducing to the 
Catholic faith, despite the severe prohibitions against plays, particularly 
of the Protestant sort, I think we shall agree that they were a reformation 


1 William Baldwin, Beware the Cat (1561); quoted in Collier I, 152; see also 
supra, 73. 

2 Supra, 84—85. 

3 Among the number may be mentioned one, of four hours duration, from 
eight o’clock to midnight, performed July 29, 1557, in the little parish church 
of St. Olave, Silver street, which lay just across the street — about twenty paces 
— from the house in which some forty years later Shakespeare resided and 
wrote some of his greatest plays. So soon was the drama to evolve into perfec- 
tion, even at the very gates of ancient barriers! 

The notice of the old Nt. Olave’s play is as follows: — 

“On the same 29th of July, being 8. Olave’s day, was the church holyday 
in Silver-street, the parish church whereof was dedicated to that saint. And at 
eight of the clock at night began a stage-play of a goodly matter that continued 
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of conditions, even if not an advance in the direct line of evolution. 
While the antic performances of the Lord of Misrule here vanished 
forever from Court, masks, but of a statelier sort, as of Hercules, of 
voddesses, of Venetians, of Almains, and so on, were of annual practice, 
and Court plays at once swung into the greatest prominence they had 
held since the days of Cornish. As in that period, too, we hear of no 
outside players at the Court of Mary. Nor are the eight “interlude 
players’, retained at the former annual fee of 5 marks,1 mentioned 
in any performance. 

Although Bower's children of the Chapel were the chief actors of 
this reign, and Heywood probably continued to direct the lighter 
Court entertainments, there is no evidence that either of them wrote 
plays or interludes for Marv. Heywood, besides being still player on 
the virginals at Court and a personal attendant on the Queen as sewer 
or steward of her Majesty’s chamber,? not only delighted her with fresh 
epigrams but was engaged much of his time on his magnum opus, The 
Spider and the Flie, for which the Queen whom it celebrated seems to 
have afforded him the needed leisure and encouragement. Instead 
of exacting dramatic duties of him, she appointed Nicholas Udall as 
Court poet, a former zealous protestant of Lutheran sympathies who 
not only knew how to trim his sails to the passing breeze, as under 
Edward, but even shifted to proselyting for Catholicism at the very 
beginning of Mary’s reign. A devoted classicist, a Latin school-master, 
an ecclesiastic, and a new convert, he brought with him elements that 
had more to do with dramatic change than the Queen had. 

The first visible point of contact at Court between the native, the 
humanistic, and the moral drama is in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
the polytypic results will always be cf interest. Three plays showing 
this contact are traceable to the first year of her reign, namely, Genus 
Humanum, a lost morality; Respublica, a classicized and partially 
naturalized morality; and Ralph Roister Doister, an Anglicized and 
partially naturalized classic drama. Who was the author of these 
plays is manifest. Thus far we have found no clear case of authorship 


unto twelve at midnight; and then they made an end with a good song”. — 
J. Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (1822) III, ii, 11, taken by him from Machyn’s 
Diary, since injured by fire, now Cott. J{SS., Vitel. F. v. Only a few words of this 
passage remain in the original MS. 

1 See records in Collier, I, 161—2, 165. 

2 See supra, 79, 824. 85. 
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of Court drama outside the Court itself.1 But these are not such as 
either Heywood or Bower had grown up with and been a part of. 
Udall has for less than a century been known as the author of Ralph 
Roister Doister, the date of which I had determined as 1553 on external 
grounds before examining the evidences adduced by Professor Hales 
and now generally accepted.2 Likewise the Respublica I had determ- 
ined, upon external and internal evidences, as Udall’s before I came 
upon the evidences cited by a recent editor of that play.2 Any 
judicial student who lays these plays side by side and compares them 
pomt by point will find the question of authorship settled before he 
rises from the task. These and the Genus Humanum appear from all 
circumstances and from the Queen’s evidence, noticed later, to have 
been written by the only poet at Court capable of such work. 

The first known act of the new Queen touching Court entertain- 
ments is her order of Sept. 26, 1553, directed to the Master of the Revels 
and requiring him to provide garments and other things necessary to 
the gentlemen of the Chapel for the performance of a play at the feast 
of her coronation on Sunday, Oct.1. The order is here quoted from 
the original document signed by her hand.4 


1 William Baldwin would seem to be a case in point to the contrary. But 
it will be remembered that he was in association with Ferrers, and was even 
specially appointed by the Council to present a certain play. See supra, 74. 

2 Englische Studien (1893) XVIII, 408. 

3 H. E. T. S. (Respublica, ed. L. A. Magnus, 1905) Extra Series, XCIV. 

4 Loseley MSS. (Unbound and unnumbered volume). 

Marye the quene [signature] 1553 
By the Quene 
We woll and commaund yow vppon the fyght therof furthwt to make and 
deliuer out of of Revelles vnto the gentlemen of oT Chappell for a playe to be 
plaied before vs att the feaftes of oT Coronacion as in times paft hathe bene accuf- 
tumyd to be done by the gentlemen of the chappell of o° progenitoures, All fuche 
neceffarie garmentes and other thinges for the furniture therof as fhalbe thought 
mete and convenient by byll betwyxt yow and too of the fayd gentlemen. So 
as the playe finyfhed fuche part of the fayd garmentes may be reftoryd in to 
the office of ot fayd revelles as cuftomably heretofore hathe bene reftoryd, and 
this fhalbe yo" warrant in this part Yevin vnder of fignett att o™ mano™ of 
Saint James the xxvjt" of Septemb? the furft yere of oT Raigne/ 
To the Mt of of Revelies and other the Officers of the fame and 
to every of them 

[In dorso] 

1553 queen marys warraunt to the Revylls for garmentts to 
the Chapell in Septemb’ A” primo. 
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The play itself was a morality on Humanity, containing a central 
figure of Genus Humanum — from which we may name it — with 
twenty-two other characters. The presence of a good angel and a bad 
angel. with five Virgins, Reason, Verity, and Plenty on the one hand, 
opposed by Deceit, Self Love, Care, Scarcity, Sickness, Feebleness, 
and Deformity on the other, sufficiently indicates that “Humanity” 
like ““Respublica” stood for England, the evil genius and his train for 
its spoilers spreading the curse of Protestantism, and the good for 
the Queen and Catholicism as the new saviors of the country. Our 
chief information about it is in a further order four days later for the 
delivery of cloth to make the rich apparel required, signed by the Queen? 
on the day of her great Coronation procession through London — when 
Heywood, as above noticed, sat in a vine-clad pageant by St. Paul’s 
~ and delivered her an oration in Latin and English. This was Saturday, 


1 Exchequer Accounts, K. R., Bdl. 427, No. 5, document 9. [The following 

is a faithful reproduction of the original. ] 
Marye the quene [signature] 
By the quene/ 

We will and comande yoW furthwt vpon the fight hereof to provide and 
deliver to the berer hereof, for the gentlemen of oure chapell for a play to be 
playde before vs for the feaftes of oure coronacion as in tymes paft hathe ben 
accuftomed to be don by the gentlemen of the chapell, of oure progenioto's all 
fuche neffifary ftuff and other thinges as hereafter folowithe, 
Item Genus humanum for a gowne, 


purple purple 
breges fatten. . . : = vij yardes 
Item v virgins Caffockes of shits rece fatten ie vij yardes 
forevery of them, ‘that: is to fay <3 "so. Sista ae eee RK 


; ; purple 
Item reafon verytie and plentie every of them vij yardes. . . xxj yardes 


Self love A Caffocke of rede fatten of breges . . . . .. .- vij yardes 
Care A Caffocke of grene fatten of breges . . . oy eae vij yardes 
Skarfitie A womans Caffocke of Ruffett fatten of Broges a vij yardes 


Difceate, A Caffocke of rede breges fatten . . . Pee vij yardes 
Sickenes, feblenes, deformitie, thre longe Gownes, one of Tawny 
fatten, the other afhe colored fatten, the other blacke fatten for 


every of them viij yardes. . . . . . Xxiiij yardes 
ffor the Epilogge A caffocke of blake “Wimafhe: ey ix aes of 
purple damafke for a longe gowne, for the fame. . . . . . XVj yardes 
Item A fhorte gowne of rede damafke for the ende . . . . . vj yardes 
Item thre fhorte gownes of purple breges fatten for the ende, vj 
yardes for every of them . . . : ~ « + XVuj yardes 


The bad angell iij yardes of fete ant winges te the good angell and the 
bad, ij thromde hates, and tenn doffon of Counters and what yo" fhall Jake for 


Le a 
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Sept. 30. If the materials had been yet to deliver by the Master of 
the Wardrobe to the Master of the Revels to be made into garments 


for the play at the Coronation banquet on the next day, Sunday, 


Oct. 1, at Westminster Hall, the time would have been too short to get 
all ready, even if the tailors and workmen of the Revels Office had 
worked all night, as they sometimes did on pressing occasions.! But 
the order was apparently ex pest facto, for the garments had already 
been partly prepared, according to Cawarden’s account, by the labor 
of four officers of the Revels and eight tailors during the five days 
between 22 and 28 September.2 Then for some unexpected cause, 
which Cawarden does not express, the preparations thus begun “by 
vertue of A warraunt fygned wt her Ma"** owne handes”’ were “vpon 
newe Determynacion furfeafed and lefte of’, and the play, thus 
postponed, was presented, properly furnished, at the following Christ- 
mas, as Sir Thomas Cawarden informs us. As the gentlemen of the 
Chapel could not have acted or planned to act two plays on the same 
night at the Coronation banquet, and as all three of these records 
identify them with but one play, we have in the Genus Humanum the 
one that was to be played. but, being deferred, was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be presented three months later, together with the new 
plays and masks prepared for that first Christmas season. 


the furniture hereot To provide and fe them furnifhed And theis fhalbe yor 
warrante in this parte, yeven at oure pallace of weftminjter the laft of Sep- 
tembre in the firft yere of oure Reigne/. 
OF MeL ey 11N LL see ec eee ae ae ee Xxj yardes 
of breges fatten . . . . . . . « . Vj feore xiij yardes 
of kerfey thre: yardes 
[In dorso] 
To our trufty and right welbeloued Counfailot {* Edward Walgrave 
knight M® of our great warderobe/ 
1 Loseley MSS., Revels, passim. 
2 Idem, Ms. 118. 
3 Idem, Revels 62, fo. 73a. : 
4 Loseley MNS., Revels 62, fo. 73a—74b, and Paper Roll 91. The following 
from Roll 91 is quoted as a brief summary of the long, detailed account in 62. 
Maria primo 
A Play prepared againit the quenes Coronacion for the gentlemen of hir 
graces chappell and by veafon of deferment farved at Chriftmas foloing videlicet 
for thappareling & turnifhing the fame w' the officers await at the Cort all the 
xij Daies as is accustomed Done & attended. . . . . .  Niij! xviijs ixd 
5 L, A. Magnus (op. cit.) errs, from incomplete data, in the rough cucss that 
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The most important-item that emerges from this play, in the history 
of the development of the drama, is that this is the last recorded in- 
stance of the use of the gentlemen of the Chapel as actors. They 
were originally important factors in the development of the drama at 
the Court centre, as we have seen. Their cessation has nothing to do 
with an imagined “rivalry” of the men companies,} a condition which 
never existed. It came instead from new conditions, which grow 
clearer as we proceed, and is only a single item in the changes that 
wrought enormous consequences. 

Hereafter we find the children acting alone. For their Christmas 
performances this first year of Queen Mary they were supplied with 
apparel by Sir Thomas Cawarden from the Revels Office.2 Respublica 
and Ralph Roister Doister are identified as the plays acted. 

The title of Respublica declares it was written in 1553, while the 
Prologue, spoken by one of the boys, presents the play as a “Christmas 
devise” acted on this “goode newe yeare”’ before ‘‘all this noble pres- 
ence” of the Court by the “children” in celebration of “Marye our 
Soveraigne and Queene”, who plays the role of a noble “Nemesis”. 
Since Mary was the first ruling Queen of England, and maintained 
sole supremacy only one year, up to the date of her marriage with 
Philip of Spain, 25 July, 1554, the reference in the text of Ralph Roister 
Doister to the “Queen” and the closing prayer for her rule, as in Res- 
publica, when considered with all related circumstances, unequivo- 


cally locate this Court play by the children also in the first year. In 2 


this same year (1553—54), Thomas Wilson quoted in his new edition 
of The Rule of Reason a passage from Ralph Roister Doister, which he 
had not included in the two previous editions (1550—51 and 1552) 
for the manifest reason that the play was not yet extant. 

The speculations that Ralph Roister Doister was composed for 
Udall’s scholars at Eton (1534—41) or for his later scholars at West- 
minster (?1553—56) are unfortunate in not having a fact to base 


Genus Humanum was acted at the coronation and Respublica might have been 


the play postponed. But Respublica was played by the children of the Chapel, 
not by the gentlemen. 


1 EK. K. Chambers, Op. Cit., EL, 192,193, 201—=2. 226. 
* Loseley MSS, Revels, No. 118. Under date of 1 Mary, Cawarden makes 
note of certain charges “‘in the Chry{tenmas in A” predicto for makynge of mafk- 


ers and dyuers players garmentes (for the children of the chappell [interlined]) 
wythe {tuff neceffarye for the fame” &c. 
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themselves upon. The meager data and surrounding circumstances 
only substantiate the evidence of the play itself. The language re- 
- quired in plays at Court was English; at those two schools the Latin 
drama, consonant with its pecagogic purposes, seems to have had 
no English competition in those years, and no English play of earlier 
or near succeeding date has yet been traced to them. 

The author of both plays was a thorough classicist, a devoted 
humanist. Both are based on classic models. They are in reality 
a humanist’s forced attempts to adapt the classic form to English 
Court uses, rather than the native germ normally evolved into full 
dramatic form. That stage was yet to come. Nevertheless, they 
exhibit an interesting point of contact. Heywood and Udall were both 
at Court at this same time, and it is little wonder that Udall, succeeding 
to the position of the Queen’s dramatist, not only laid aside the Latin 
language but bent his manner in the direction of the popular Court 
vogue that had descended through his associate. In Ralph Roister 
Doister, Udall even drew for expressions freely upon Heywood’s Prov- 
erbs (1546) and in Respublica he used the same theme that was just 
then hot under Heywood’s hand in The Spider and the Flie — all of 
which falls in harmoniously with other evidences that both these 
children’s plays date from the period of pleasant intercourse between 
the two poets at Court. While Ralph Roister Doister shows an advance 
upon Respublica in dramatic handling, due to Plautine inspiration, 
a more yielding theme, and increased experience, both plays have 
a similar schoolmasterishness and utterly lack that Chaucerian skill 
in wit and life-giving character-touch found in The Pardoner or The 
Four P. P. or Johan of Cornish’s time, or even in Heywood’s later efforts. 
Both exhibit the same craftsmanship in classic five-act form, verse- 
structure, and peculiar turns of expression, even to the northern 
dialect of “Mumble-crust” and ‘‘People’’, with indications, moreover, 
that Ralph Roister Doister followed on the heels of Respublica. Its 
date of performance likewise must have followed that of Respublica — 
probably on Twelfth night or, more likely, at Shrovetide. 

A vear later, on Dec. 8, 1554, the Queen made extraordinary 
provision by a warrant dormer granting Udall absolute power to order 
Cawarden to supply thereafter any and all things required for his plays 
whenever he should demand them,! together with a warrant dormer 


1 Loseley MSS., Cawarden &e., vol. 5, No. 35. [The abbreviated and re- 
modeled warrant, dated viii December, 1554, signed by the Queen, is in another 


Wallace. : 
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to Cawarden to the same effect.t The unexecuted provision in the 
first warrant that Cawarden should not delay if the required materials 


MS. volume (unbound), and was publised in Kempe’s Loseley I[SS., 63, but with 
wrong date. The following is the original undated draft, in fuller form.] 
By the quene./ 
Trusty and welbeloved wee greet yowe well and wheare as o' welbeloved 
Nicholas Vdall haithe at foundrye feafons convenyente heretofore fhewed and 
myndethe hereafter to fhowe his Diligence in fettyng forthe of Dyalogges & 
enterludes before vs for of regall dyfporte and recreacyon. / tothentent that he 
maye be in the better aredynes at all tymes when it fhalbe o* pleafure to call / 
Wee will and commaunde yowe that att all and euerye foche tyme and tymes fo 
often and whenfoeuer he fhall nede and requyer it for fhewinge of any thinge 
before vs, ye delyuer or cawfe to be delyuered to the fayde Nicholas Vdall or 
to the brynger of in his name owte of of office of revells foche apparrell and 
neceffaryes for his acto's and other incydentes requyfyte and behovehable to 
the furnyffhynge and condinge fettynge forthe of his devices before vs as maye 
be femely and mete to be fhewen in ot regall prefence. / not only of foche Store 
as ye have allredy remayninge wtin of offices of revells and tentes butt alfo in 
the lacke therof to make prouifion bye or take vp in of name and for vs all that 
fhalbe neceffarye to the complemente takinge good and fure order wt him for 
the reftorynge and fafe redylyuerye of the fame to yo" handes and cuftodye 
ageane after the exhibitinge and acte of any foche thinge ons done and fhewed 
before vs in foche convenient tyme and forte as to yo' difcreffion fhall feme 
mete and expedyente for the prouifion wherof and all other charges incydyent 
and accuftomed ye fhall ffrom tyme to tyme vpon thexhibytynge of yo" booke 
or declaracion of that is dewe fygned wt yo" handes forthw' haue redye pay- 
mente by of warraunte dormer gyven and appoynted for that purpofe / w°" we 
will ye fayle not to accomplyffhe ffrom tyme to tyme as ye tender o! pleafure 
vntill yo™ countermaundemente or other expreffe order from hus to the con- 
trarye herof and this fhalbe yor fufficyente warrant in this behalf / Yeven vnder 
of Sygnett the of this in the Seconde yeare of o° reigne / 
To the m! of the office of oT revells for the tyme beinge and to 
his deputye or deputes there and to ether of them./ 
1 Idem [The following unexecuted draft, intended for signature on the same 
ate, is on the reverse side of the sheet containing the preceding draft]. 
By the quene. / 
Truftye and welbeloved wee greete yowe well. And wheare as wee haue 
dyrected o* warraunte Dormer to of truftye and welbeloued the mafter of of 
office of oT Revells to ffurnyffhe o* welbeloued Nicholas Vdall of Aparrell and 
other neceffaryes incydente and behoveable to foche dyalogges, enterludes and 
lyke devices as he {hall from tyme to tyme fett owt to be done and fhewen be- 
fore vs for of regall paftyme and recreacion: OT pleafure is that of foche o" treafot 
as remainethe in yot handes ye fhall lykewife from tyme to tyme and as often 
as it fhall happen make payment of all foche fomes of monye as fhall apere vnto 
yowe to be dewe for the charges of the fame by any booke brefe or certificath 
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were not on hand but should go out and buy them, throws an inter- 
esting side-light on the happenings of the coronation year. No such 
authoritative control as this carte blanche to Udall was granted to 
any other poet before or after. 1+ would seem that the entire direction 
of plays and masks! was inUdall’s hands from the beginning of the 
reign. The Queen carefully specified (or he himself, since he probably 
drew the draft) that he had been engaged at “foundrye feafons” in 
“fettyng forthe of Dyalogges & enterludes”, otherwise called “his 
devices’’,? for her royal pleastre. Since Mary had been on the throne 
not quite a year and five months when this declaration was made, 
and there had been in that period, so far as we are aware, only two 
occasions for which plays were prepared, these “sundry seasons” 
would seem to refer only to the corenation and the first Christmas, 
and the “dialogues and interludes” or “devises” only to Genus Huma- 
num, Respublica, and Ralph Roister Doister. 


The entertainments of this second year, 1554—55, began early, 
in honor of King Philin’s coronation after his marriage with Mary. 
At All Hallows was a mask of mariners in cloth of gold and silver, 
after the manner of the masks we have known under Henry VIII. 
St. Andrew’s tide (Nov. 30) saw another stately mask of six Hercules 
or warriors and six mariners coming from the sea.* Christmas tide, 
as the chief holiday season, was celebrated with a mask of Venetians, 
a mask of Venuses and Cupids, and “certeine plaies fet forthe by 


vnder the hande of the MT? of ot feide office of revells immedyately vpon the 
fighte therof to the handes of o° feide M* of of revells or any other his Deputye 
in that behalf./ any former reftraynt or commaundemente to the contrarye 
not wt{tondinge. / w°" wee praye yowe fayle not to obferue accordingely as ye 
tender of pleafur tyll y® fhall receyve countermaundement or other order from 
vs to the contrarye herof./ And this o' warraunte Dormer wt an acquyttanc 
vnder the hande of the feide Mr of of revells teftyfying the recepte therof {halbe 
yo! fufficyente Dafcharg in thatt behalf./ Yeven vnder o” Sygnett the 

of in the Seconde yeare of of reigne. / 

1 See also infra, 1001. 

2 Wor the same designation, “Christmas devise”, see Respublica, u. s., 96. 
Such designations were common. A play was called ‘‘dialogue’’, “interlude”, 
“comedy”, “device”, “disport”, “play” &c. But it is possible that “devises” 
as here used may cover also masks, which Udall seems to have prepared as well as 
plays. Infra, 100}. 

3 Loseley MSS., Revels, 62, f. 78b, 90a; Paper Roll, 91. 

4 Idem, No. 62, £. 79b, 80a, 90b; Roll 91. 
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Nicholas Vdall’’.1_ The festivities wound up at Shrovetide with a mask 
of six Turkish magistrates accompanied by six Turkish archers as 
torchbearers, and another of eight goddesses dressed as huntresses 
with eight torchbearers in the garb of Turkish women.? In the third 
year, 1555/6, there were masks and unknown “plays” at Christmas, 
Candlemas, and Shrovetide.? Similarly in the next year were masks 
and “‘plays” at these three periods,* followed at St. Mark’s tide (April 
25, 1557) by a mask of Almains, Pilgrims, and Irishmen,® and the 
final year of the reign, 1557/8, saw as usual masks and “plays” at 
Christmas, Candlemas, and Shrovetide.® 


What plays by Udall were pertormed at that second Christmas, 
which required such large anticipatory preparations as above recorded 
and for which Cawarden’s accounts show the furnishing of all things 
necessary, or what other of his ‘many comedies’? were acted in the 
remaining years, we are not informed. As Udall was buried 23 Decem- 
ber, 1556, his lost Hzechias, so written as to be equally pleasing to 
Protestant Elizabeth when it was acted before her at Cambridge in 
1564,8 must belong to this now silent period of his English dramatic 
dominance at Court. Another classically modeled children’s play, 
which I find was written by Udall, on a similar biblical theme, was 


1 Idem, Roll 91, and MS. 118. The fuller account in MS. 62, fo. 8la, names 
the masks of Venetians and Venuses “‘and certen plaies made by Nichas Vdall & 
the™ incydentes”, against which is bracketed “‘The Payebooke as well of all & 
{ngler the wages and hier of Artificers workemen” &c., ‘‘and other neceffary 
charges of the faid Mafkes and plaies fet owte by Vdall wt alteracon of garmentes 
for his Actors from time to tyme as he did occupie them and for and abowte the 
faid Mafkes and plaies & furnyture of the fame done bought and prouided 
from the xiij'® of December [1554] vntill the vj Daie of January then next en- 
fuyng’” &c. Which makes it appear that Udall was maker or setter out of the 
masks as well as the plays. 

2 Idem, Revels 62, fo. 83a, 906; Roll 91; MS. 118. 

3 Idem, Revels, 63, fo. 3—8. 

+ Idem, Revels 63, fo. 11—14. 

° Loseley MSS., Revls, 63, fo. 14a, 15a, 16b; see also the Queen’s order to 
Sir Edward Walgrave, Master of the great Wardrobe, dated 30 April, 1557, to 
furnish the materials required for this mask to Sir Thomas Cawarden, published 
from Craven Ord’s collection in George Chalmers, Apology &¢e. (1797) 479. 

8 Loseley MSS., Revels, 63, fo. 19. 

* John Bale, op. cit. 


8 J. Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth (1823) I, 186; see Table, infra, 201. 
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Jacob and Esau,! on the title-page of which the author left the un- 
usual note of directions that the players “are to be confydered to be 


Hebrews and fo fhould be apparailed with attire’. 

Other more or less hybridized exotics in or near the Marian period 
were Jack Jugeler, acted on a New Year’s day by children; Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, acted at Christ’s College, Cambridge, ¢. 1550—53; 
and the so-called “first English tragedy’, Gorboduc, acted by the gentle- 
men of the Inner Temple with magnificence and splendor before the 
Queen in her great hall at Westminster, 18 January, 1561[—2]. 

The Marian contact between the native drama, the morality, and 
the classic reveals the nearer kinship and closer affinity of the latter 
two with each other. Both had much incommon. Both were didactic, 
both were cultivated by the learned, the clerical, and practically the 
only shift necessary for the “popular morality’? to become “classic” 
in form was to conceive the abstractions in the guise of class-representa- 
tives — or individuals typified by class-qualities — in a five-sectioned 
argument or plot, as in Respublica; or finally, merely to replace these 
class-qualities by individual names that echo the class-qualities to be 
developed, without further change in matter or in manner of dialogue, 
as in Ralph Roister Doister. This will become plainer if the reader 
will try the experiment of replacing each political class-representative 
in Respublica by an individual name or quality-echoing name. It will 
be found then that the organic and structural differences between 
itand Ralph Roister Dorster are practically nil. But the life of the native 
drama was individualization in an interesting situation. It diftered 
in purpose, theme, characterization, and structure, and had little in 
common with the morality and the classic. 

The net result of this contact was the classicization of the morality 
and the Anglicization of the classic. Prior to Udall’s plays at Court, 
there was no five-act drama written in English. Thereafter. the 
moralities, the Latin drama of school and college, and the occasional 
Envlish five-acters of the learned, in schools. universities, and Inns 
of Court, ambled alony side by side, little regarding and little regarded 
by the evolution going on about them, until within the next quarter 
to half century each dropped into its respective grave, leaving the 
full-orown native drama riotous with life. 


1 Tt seems remarkable that students of the drama have not long ago univer- 
saily recognized Udall in this play. Even the most cursory examination of it and 
all related matters is convincing. 
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Contrary to the usual view, these hybrids by Udall and the rest 
were not the prototypes of the English drama, in the sense of being 
the vital source out of which it evolved, nor even in the sense of largely 
influencing it. Rather were they belated attempts of the humanists 
to stoop to the level of unclassic English demands. Following their 
classic models, they exhibit something of form, the shell, the house, 
wherein the growing new genius was in its own good time to find per- 
manent home. Such a structure was necessary, that the native drama 
might attain complete development and fulfil its destiny. But that 
development was to come, not by thrusting the house upon it, but by 
its finding the house suitable to its growing needs. 

Leaving, therefore, the humanistic drama, the partially naturalized 
classic, and the classically bent morality to one side for the present, 
we may outline this development up to the point of full stature attained 
within the next quarter of a century at the first Blackfriars theatre. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ELIZABETHAN RESTORATION OF THE NATIVE DRAMA 


When Elizabeth came to the throne, in 1558, conditions of the 
Court, and particularly of the Chapel Royal, were not highly favorable 
to drama. The didacticism of the morality and of the headsman had 
not conduced to a happy view of life nor to its joyous representation 
in comedy that cared only for life’s healthy pulse. Udall, who had 
been able to steer between extremes, had been dead two years. John 
Heywood, who had delighted royalty at Court since the days of Cornish, 
conscious to himself of good cause for anticipating the coming of Eliza- 
beth, had put his house in order and fled to the continent, where he con- 


_. tinued to live his unyielding faith for the next twenty years or so of his 


old age. Sir Thomas Cawarden, whose business had long been to equip 
plays and masques at Court, died within a year after her accession, 
Richard Bower, the Master of the children of the Chapel, was the chief 
of the old entertainers that now remained, and it is not certain though 
possible that he was skilled beyond directing the boys in music and 
acting. Moreover, both the Chapel Royal and the choir at Windsor 
had been allowed to run down, and were in need of new men and new 
children. 

These conditions Elizabeth remedied as occasion afforded. Reared 
in an atmosphere of Court entertainment, she had a cultivated as well 
as an inherent passion for the drama, and it is apparent, from the out- 
come in dramatic performances at Court by all three choirs, what her 
ulterior intentions were in strengthening the Chapel Royal, her Chapel 
at Windsor, and the choir of St. Paul’s, as evidenced in a Privy Seal 
of 8 March, in the second year of her reign (1559), for taking up both 
men and boys for Windsor, and prohibiting the removal of any from 
either the Chapel Royal or St. Paul’s.1 The children of St. Paul’s 

1 Original document at Windsor; copy in Bodl. Lib., Ashm. WSS., 1118, 
which is copied in turn in Brit. Mus. Add. WSS, 4847; printed in full in John 
Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth (1823) I, 81; Collier, I, 170. 
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were under the mastership of her old friend Sebastian Westcott, who 
had entertained her in her princess days,! and these she invited to 
entertain her at Court not only in the first year of her Queenship, 
but each Christmas thereafter for nearly a quarter of a century, until 
the death of Westcott in 1582. Of the twenty-nine plays that West- 
cott presented before her in that time,? only two can probably be 
identified. One may have been Wt and Will, of 1567—68, possibly 
the same as the extant Marriage of Wit and Science,* the chief char- 
acters of which are “Wit” and “Will” and parts of which are modeled 
after Wit and Science, a play by Westcott’s predecessor, Jokn Redford. 
The other, acted 28 Dec., 1571, was called Effiginia A Tragedye,* 
possibly the same as the MS. comedy in verse named by a modern 
hand as The Buggbears, which has for its chief source A. F. Grazzini’s 
Italian prose play of La Spiritata, much modified by original matter. 
Iphigenia is the central figure in a love-story which, after the removal 
of obstacles, ends happily for her and her chosen Manutius. The play 
contains four songs, and was presented by boys. Certain incidents 
are spoken of within the play itself as a “tragedie”. But the whole is 
simply a rollicking comedy, rather better and cleaner than some of 
its contemporaries.® 


1 Viz., 1552, (u. s., 84); 1556, Shrovetide, when they acted before her at 
Hatfield House, “the play of Holophernes” as a part of the grand entertain- 
ment prepared for her by Sir Thomas Pope; and again in April, 1557, upon the 
occasion of a visit to her at Hatfield by Queen Mary, ‘‘when the great chamber 
was adorned with a fumptuous fuit of tapeftry, called the Hanginge of the fiege of 
Antioch, and after fupper a play was performed by the choir-boys of Saint Paul’s”. 
— Thos. Warton, The Life of Sir Thomas Pope (1780) 86—89, from Strype, Eccl. 
Mem. III, and Cott. MSS, Vitellius F, v., Machyn’s Diary. 

Unfortunately Warton’s references here to Strype and Machyn are erroneous, 
and no one knows yet his correct source. (See further H. E. D. Blakiston in 
Engl. Hist. Review, April, 1896). 

Collier (I, 157) mistook the name of the ‘““Hanginge” or “‘tapestry’’ for the 
ee of a play (!) on this last occasion, and others have followed him, as Ward, 
FaLtine 
* For the complete list, see Table, infra, 199—208. 
Licensed for printing, 1569—70, E. Arber, Stationers’ Register, I, 399. 

4 Table, infra, 203. 

* The MS. play is in Brit. Mus. Lansd. MSS. 807. The last four pages con- 
tain the words and music of Iphigenia’s solo song with chorus accompaniment, 
headed “Giles peperel for Iphiginia’. From the chorus it is learned that “we 
boys” are the singers and actors of the play. For an erroneous association of 
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How extensively Elizabeth used the children of the Chapel as actors 
during the first six years is not stated in official records; after that 


date the information is more definite, Yet there is not a little evidence 
for these first years — enough. when the traditional Court-practice 


is remembered, to suggest at least accustomed frequency even in the 
midst of overshadowing masks. 

In the first year of Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Cawarden recorded his 
charges for “furnyffhinge and fynyfhinge of Dyuers and fundrye 
garmentes Apparell veftures and propertyes afwell of Mafkes as for 
playes and other paftymes fett forthe and fhewen in her Ma‘* prefence”’ 
on the occasion of “Chriftmas Neweyeres tyde/ & Twelf tyde/ that 
yeare and ageanfte the Coronacion/ folowing after twelftyde” 
the “fum total ccj'' xvj* xj*”’,1 also for the masks “Att the Coronacion 
and Candellmas” at a cost of 82/7. 7s. 3.d.,2 and finally “for the per- 
formaunce of a Mafke of fwartrutters fhewen on fhrovefondaye at 
nighte” and the closing masks of “the ffy{fhermen and ffyffhwyves 
on Shroftuefdaye at nighte’’ at the “Sum total charges cl! ix"’.3 
There is no other record of the ‘‘plavs’ here mentioned, and inas- 
muchas no outside companies were yet invited to Court, unless per- 
chance the Paul’s bovs whom we find at Nonesuch the 7th of the first 
August, 1559,4 we infer that these plays were, after old custom, per- 
formed by actors of the household, possibly one by those inherited 
“interlude players’? (now reduced to four pensioners who are in fact 
not known to have acted once during this reign, and who all died oif 
by 15805) and, inferentially, one or more by the children of the Chapel. 

Certain it is that the children under Bower acted at the second 


this MS. song with a translation of Euripides’ Zphigenia in another Ms., see 
Halliwell, Dict. cf Old Plays, under Iphigenia and Bugbears. 

The only publication of The Buggbears is by Carl Grabau in Archiv f. d. Stu- 
dium d. neueren Sprache (1896) Bd. 98, 99. He has omitted the music. 
Loseley MSS., Revels, 63, fo. 25a. 
Idem, fo. 29a. 
Idem, fo. 33a, 35a. 
See Tabie and Machin’s Diary, ut infra, 199. 
These four ‘'Enterlude players’ were John Brown, Edmund Strowdewike, 
John Smythe, and William Reordinge (Readinge). Their first payment under 
Elizabeth, of 66 s. 8 d. apiece per annum and 23 s. 4 ¢. vearly for livery, is re- 
corded in the account of the Treasurer of the Chamber for the biennium of 1558— 
1560 in Audit Office, Declared Accounts, 380/1. The final record of the last 
of them to die off. John Smith, is in the same accounts, 383/18, dated 1o79—8v. 
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Christmas season. for it is recorded that they were furnished with 
actors’ apparel between August 25, 1559, the date of Sir Thomas — 
Cawarden’s death, and the spring of 1560, when an inventory of the 
Revels Office was taken for his successor, Sir Thomas Benger.1 Since 
but one play was acted or attempted that season, we can identify this 
last known appearance of the children of the Chapel under Bower’s 
mastership as New Year’s eve, 1559, when the Queen, displeased with 
the play, ordered it stopped, and the mask immediately came in 
dancing.? 

The death of Bower a year and a half later, July 26, 1561.3 afforded 
opportunity for a change in the Chapel Royal. The need of a Court 
poet, one who, like Cornish, Heywood, Udall, could devise dramatic 
entertainment suitable for her Majesty, had already been anticipated 
by appointment of a chief poet and musician of the realm, Richard 
Edwards, as gentleman of the Chapel by patent dated 27 May, 1560.4 
Immediately after the death of Bower, therefore, she appointed Ed- 
wards as Master of the children of the Chapel Royal for lfe,> and on 
the following 4th of December, 1561, gave him a commission to take 
up as many children as he might require.6 Thereafter we find the 
children of the Chapel in Court plays for many years, but never again, 
nor since 1553, the gentlemen of the Chapel with them. 

It is not recorded that Edwards was composer or player of grander 


1 Loseley MSS., Revels, 63, Inventory, 1560. The inventory contains an 
incidental item of 5 yards of white sarcenet used by Benger “‘in ffurniffhinge of 
a pley by the children of the chapple”’. 

2 Cott. MSS. Vitel. F. v., Machyn’s Diary, under date of 31 Dec., 1559, ‘““The 
fame day at nyght at the quen court ther was a play afor her grace the wyche 
the plaers plad fhuche matter that they wher commondyd to leyff off and conte- 
nent the mafke cam in danfyng”. 

5 This is the date on his grave-stone at Greenwich as quoted by Stowe, 
Survey of London (ed. Strype, 1720) II, App. 92. See also last will of Richard 
Bower, in Somerset House, P. C. C., 27 Loftes, dated 18 June, 1561; proved 
25 Aug., 1561. The date on the grave-stone and probate of his will dispose of 
the erroneous record of his death as 1563 in The Old Cheque Book &c. (ed. Rim- 
bault) 1 — only one of several similar errors in that generally valuable document. 

+ Patent Rolls, 2 Elizabeth, part 7. 

° The patent to Edwards as “Magi/tri pyerorum regalis Capelle ad vitam” 
followed shortly, under date of 27 Oct., 1561. — Patent Rolls, 3 Eliz., pt. 6, 
m. 33 (12). 

6 For the commission in full, see Charles William Wallace, The Children of 
the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603 (1908) 65. 
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music than “tender tunes and rhymes” which the princely dames 


_ of Court and all others who heard them could never forget,! as the 
— song In Commendation of Musick, quoted from memory by Shake- 


speare in Romeo and Juliet ;? the famous Soul-knell, originally reported 
to have been composed on his deathbed ;* and the Tennysonian anticipa- 
tions of large philosophy from a mother’s lullaby that “The falling out 
of faithfull frends, is the renvyne of loue’’,4 in one of the most beautiful 
morceaux ever written in English, opening with the tender lines, 

“In goyng to my naked bedde, as one that would haue slept, 

I heard a wife syng to her child, that long before had wept,” 
the fitting music to which, likewise composed by Edwards, is still 
preserved in ranuscript.> Edwards was by far the best poet that had 
graced the Court since the days of Cornish, and was his superior in 
both conception and expression. As lyricist, he was the highest achieve- 
ment England had yet attamed. His songs in manuscript and those 
collected under his name in The Paradise of Dainty Devises, mellifluous 
and lilting as bird-music, were such as he sprinkled his plays with, 
and may generally have been intended for such entertainments. 
Both as lyricist and as dramatist he added glory to the Chapel Royal 
as a centre of dramatic entertaimment, and composed a number of 
plays or interludes which were acted by the children before her Majesty 
in the course of the next six years of his brilliant career. 

Although we have evidence that Edwards produced many plays 
at Court, the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber do not record 
them.6 Not even for Damon and Pythias was payment entered in 
the Audit Office, and the only official record of it is a chance mention 
in the Revels records as “Edwardes tragedy”’ because of the furnishing 
of apparel for actors in it.? But the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber began to be recorded in the Audit Office only near the 


1 Infra, 115%. 

2 Infra. 111. 

3 George Gascoign, “To al yong Gentlemen” &c., prefacing his Posies (1575) 
recorded the common report that “the Soulknil of M[r]. Edwards was alfo written 
in extremitie of fickeneffe”; which Gascoign does not believe. 

4 Terence’s apothegm “Amantium irae amoris redintegratio est” received 
its first enlarging application to the mother and her babe in this poem. See 
also Tennyson’s Princess, ‘As thro’ the land at eve we went”, &c. 

5 Brit. Mus. Add. MISS. 36526, fo. 1. 

6 See accounts in full, 1558 to 1585, infra, 210—25. 

7 See Table, infra, 201. 
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beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, and some classes of accounts seem 
not to have been transferred to that registry in her earliest years. 
Perhaps if we had the Books of Queen’s Payments, we should find the 
records as in previous reigns. But no such account books of Elizabeth 
prior to 1581 seem to be extant. 

During the first two years after his appointment, Edwards and his 
boys produced plays that wére praised by his friend Barnabe Googe 
in a publication of March, 1563, as far surpassing Plautus and Terence 
and not likely to be equalled by any poet in the future, a testimony 
which, in spite of its extravagance, is worth quoting in full as an essen- 
tial document in this history.1 One of these may be identified as 
Appius and Virginia, originally called a “tragedy” im the author’s 
prologue, but designated in the published title as “a new tragical 
comedy’, after the name Edwards coined for his Damon and Pythias. 
It was acted at Court by boys, and was excused in the prologue by the 
author as “‘our first attempt”. I take it that it was the first play by 
the children of the Chapel after Edwards began to write for them, 
at the Christmas season of 1561—62. Like his predecessor Cornish, 
Edwards was a lover of Chaucer, and this play is based upon the 


1 Eglogs Epytaphes, and Sonettes. Newly written by Barnabe Googe. 1563. 
15 March. 

Or EpWaRDES OF THE CHAPELL. 
Deuyne Camenes that wt your facred food, 
Haue fed and foftered vp from tender yeares, 
A happy man, that in your fauour ftoode 
Edwards in Courte that can not fynde his feares 
Your names be bleft, that in this prefent age 
So fyne a head, by Arte haue framed out 
Whom fome hereafter helpt by Poets rage, 
Perchaunce maye matche, but none fhall paffe (no doubt) 
O Plautus yf thou wert alyue agayne 
That Comedies fo fynely dydfte endyte. 
Or Terence thou that with thy plefaunt brayne, 
The hearers mynde on ftage dydf{t much delyght. 
What wold you fay fyrs if you fhould beholde, 
As I haue done the doyngs of this man? 
No word at all, to fwear I durft be bolde, 
But burne with teares, that which with myrth began, 
I meane your bookes, by which you gate your name, 
To be forgot, you wolde commit to flame. 
Alas I wolde Edwards more tell thy prayfe, 
But at thy name my mufe amafed ftayes. 
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historical tragedy as related in The Phisiciens Tale, with a large ad- 


mixture of comedial elements. It was printed in 1575 as written “by 


R. B.”, which has suggested to some that Richard Bower was the 
author.! Five MS. poems by Richard Edwards, underwritten “R. E.”, 
are in the British Museum.2 The “KE” of one of them, when taken alone, 
is difficult for even a palaeographer. By way of experiment, I have 
submitted it to experts who on sight took it variously as “B”, “R”, 
and “KE”. One of the others is also slivhtly difficult. But on comparing 
all five, it is clear that the initials in each case are “R.E.’. Single 
initials in old MSS. are often difficult, sometimes impossible to de- 
cipher without others to compare with. The printer of Appius and 
Virginia, having only the single initials of the title-page, probably 
signed as usual at the end of the play, might easily, if they were care- 
lessly written, mistake “R.E” for “R.B.”’. Internal evidence, of 
dramatic handling, verse, tricks and turns of expression, even to such 
assonances and word-plays as found in Edwards’s song of May, the 
nature and movement of the songs, and so on. single out the author 
from contemporaries as the one who wrote also Damon and Pythias, 
the above MS. poems, and the songs and ballads under Edwards’s 
naine in The Paradise of Dainty Devises. 

From Barnabe Googe’s comparison with Plautus and Terence 
and from the author’s own statement, it appears that Edwards during 
the first three years wrote comedies, which, he lets us know, were par- 
ticularly congenial to his nature.3 By 1564, one or more of these 
“toying plays”, as he himself lightly calls them, gave offense, be- 
cause, he says, “to some he seemed too much in young desires to range’’.4 
Disappointed by this rather Pharisaical reception of his plays so highly 
admired by the more liberal-minded, he “‘fore’d his pen ayainst his 
kind no more such sports to write’’,4 and took the next step in advance. 
Under such circumstances the native drama in his hands evolved into 
a forin that mingled the grave and the gay in enhancing colors, to 
which he vave the new name of “tragical comedy’’.4 If he conceived 
the treatment of tragic materials to a happy end as something different 
from the introduction of comedial elements in a tragic theme, exem- 
plified in Appins and Virginia. the results differed mainly in the 


Supra, 77. 

Coit. MSS... Tit. A. xxiv. (11). 

3 Richard Edwards, Damon and Pythias. Prologue. 
4 Ibid. 
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denoument. As the Aristippus of the Court, bound to furnish enter- 
tainment that pleased, he now wrote the first English play of the new 
conception, the famous Damon and Pythias, which may be identified 
with the play acted by the children of the Chapel as “Edwardes tragedy” 
in the Christmas season of 156465.1 This fine old tale out of Syra- 
cusan history, with its tragic and comic elements happily mingled in 
a rising tide of suspense to the climax, as presented by Edwards, formed 
the high-water mark of English drama up to that time, and the author 
was acclaimed by his wide circle of friends as an unmatched genius. 
Here was built the bridge of “tragical comedy” that led from farce 
and comedial interlude not only to historical plays but to the fully 
developed comedy and tragedy, each perfected by the heightening 
elements of the other. 

Still other plays by Edwards gave equal or greater cause for com- 
mendation. On Feb. 2, 1565, just after the performance of Damon 
and Pythias, he was given the unusual distinctien of presenting with 
the Chapel boys a play at Lincoln’s Inn,? of which institution he had 
been admitted a member on the preceding 25th of November.3 A year 
later, again on Candlemas day, Feb. 2, 1566, he presented with the 
Queen’s choir-boys still another play at Lincoln’s Inn. Here he 
probably found vent for comedial performances not wholly suitable 
for presentation before the objecting Pharisees. As the Inns of Court, 
like the schools and universities but unlike the Court of the Queen, 


1 See Table, infra, 201. 

2 Records of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn (Black Books, ed. W. P. Baildon, 
1897) I, 344, recording that, at a meeting of the Council on Feb. 2, 1565, “Mt 
Edwards shall have in reward liij s. iiij d. for his plee and his hussher x s. and 
X s. more to the children that pleed’”, with marginal note in the old MS., ’Chil- 
dren of the Queens Chappell’. 

Idem, p. 348, Accounts by Ralph Scroop, Esq., Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, 
6 and 7 Elizabeth (17 Nov. 1564 to 16 Nov., 1565), “Allowances: ... 38s. 2 d. 
for a supper for the boys of Mt Edwards of the Queen’s Chapell, and for the ‘staff 
torches’ and clubs [bacculis], and other necessaries for the play [ludum] at the 
Purification last [2 Feb., 1565]; 20 s. reward to the boys”. 

8 Records of Lincoln’s Inn: Admission Registers 1420—1893 (ed. 1896) I, 
72, “1564, Nov. 25, Richard Edwards, of London, gen”. 

4 Black Books (u. s.) 1, 852, Accounts of Christopher Wrey, Esq., Treasurer 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 7 and 8 Elizabeth (17 Nov., 1565 to 16 Nov., 1566), ““Pay- 
ments: ...53s. 4d. to William Perryn and Richard Knyght, the musicians, at 
the Purification; 40 s. to the boys of the Queen’s Chapel and their Master, for 
their play at the Purification” [2 Feb., 1566]. 
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held to classic models, we should expect these plays, like Gorboduc 
(1561—62), Jocasta (1566), Supposes (1566), Tanecred and Gismunda 
(1568) and others acted before these learned bodies, to follow classic 
form,:and on occasion to be somewhat, hilarious. One of these we 
can identify with practical certitude as Misogonus, a play performed 
by 10 choir-boys. Here the author, while levying on Plautus, produced 
a thoroughly native comedy which, in dramatic conception and spirit 
if not quite in its loosely divided four-act form, anticipated Lyly and 
Peele at the Blackfriars, and might have had even greater influence 
if at that time there had been such an institution as a a 
theatre to carry on its impetus. 

As to the authorship of Misogonus, we note that the only extant 
MS. is a copy dated 1577, and bears the name of Laurentius Bariwna, 
of Ketteringe, at the end of the introductory list of dramatis personae, 
and the names of Thomas Richards and Thomas Ward after the pro- 
logue.! Had any of these been the author instead of a scribe or owner, 
we should have expected the name to be at the end of the play, possibly 
preceded by “made by” or “qd’’, as usual in MS. songs, ballads, music, 
and plays of the period, which might be cited in large numbers. No 
other known author of Edwards’s time or near it on either side wrote 
with such masterful grip of language and dramatic sense. Its songs 
in particular have the characteristic Edwards swing, with echoes and 
recasts of his known utterances, even to the tickling tricks of assonance 
and alliteration. If we of the present day find some evidence in the 
plays themselves for Edwards’s authorship of Muisogonus against 
scribal suggestions in a MS. copy, we are a little reassured therein by 
Shakespeare’s apparent recognition of the same in Romeo and Juliet,? 
where Peter associates Heart’s Ease, the tune of a clipping song, Care 
Away, in Misogonus, as a “merry dump” with one of Edwards’s familiar 
songs from The Paradise of Dainty Devises, called In Commendation 
of Music, which he loosely quotes from memory of the catchy opening 
lines, 

‘“‘Where gripyng grief the hart would wound & dolfull domps the mind oppesse, 
There Musick with her siluer sound is wont with spede to giue redresse.” 


1G. L. Kittredge, Misogonus and Laurence Johnson in Journal of Germanic 
Philology (1901) III, deals with two Laurence Johnsons as possible authors under 
disguise. There is no evidence that either one was the author, or that either 
ever called himself ‘“‘Bariona’’. 

2 Romeo and Juliet, IV, v. 
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This song, it should be observed, is reechoed in the Labondolose Hoto 
of Misogonus with its “Grief doth me gripe, pain doth me pinch”, &c., 
while the song of Care Away may itself be the original Heart’s Ease. 
It is at least the only early song to that tune yet found.! 

What plays Edwards may have presented at Court this last Christ- 
mas of 1565—66 is nowhere recorded. Like his predecessor, he was 
busily ransacking Chaucer. Asa result, he produced two more “tragical 
comedies” under the name of Palaemon and Arcyte, based upon The 
Knightes Tale.2 These were both played in Christ Church Hall, 
Oxford, by its scholars in entertainment of the Queen, the one part 
on Monday night, Sept. 2, 1566, the other on Wednesday night follow- 
ing. On the preceding Sunday night was a Latin play of Marcus 
Geminus, presented with the aid of Edwards, and on the following 
Thursday night another, named Progne, made by Dr. James Calfhill, 
Canon of Christ Church, “but it did not take half so well as the much- 
admired play of Palaemon and Arcyte’’.® 

According to the Latin narrative of John Bereblock, who saw the 
performances and wrote out the plot in detail, Palaemon and Arcyte 
followed The Knightes Tale closely. The first play, or Part I, included 
the hunting scene of Theseus,4 which, presumably after the manner 
of the whole performance, was made thoroughly realistic by the 


1 William Chappell, Old English Popular Music (ed. 1893) I, 97—99. 

2 Sources of information on plot and performances are Johannis Berebloci 
Commentarvi de Rebus Gestis Oxoniae &c. 1566 (MS. copy in Bodl. Add. A. 63; 
printed from a different MS. in John Hearne, Historia Vitae et Regni Ricardi II, 
1729, 253—296, and reprinted therefrom in J. Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, 
1788; but not in the edition of 1823; finally reprinted with Hearne’s text cor- 
rected against the Bodl. MS. in Elizabethan Oxford, ed. C. Plummer for Oz. 
Hist. Soc., 1887, 115—150); Nicholas Robinson, Actes Done at Oxford &c., 1566, 
in Nichols, Progresses (1823) I, 229—47, and Elizabethan Oxford, 173—191, from 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS., 7033, fo. 142—149; Th. Neale, A Brief Rehearsal &c., 
Harl. MSS., 7033, fo. 150—153, in Elizabethan Oxford, 197—205; A. Wood, 
Athenae Oxonienses (ed. Bliss, 1813) 353—355; J. Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth 
(1823) I, 210 ff. 

3 Nichols, op. cié., I, 215. 

4 Not mentioned by Bereblock; but A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, I, 354, 
gives this vivid account of it: “In the said play was acted a cry of hounds in the 
quadrant, upon the train of a fox in the hunting of Theseus: with which the 
young scholars who stood in the remoter parts of the stage, and in the windows, 
were so much taken and surpriz’d (supposing it had been real) that they cried 
out, there, there, — he’s caught, he’s caught. All which the queen merrily 
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introduction, at the proper moment, of a cry of hounds baying the fox 
in a chase about the college quad., and ended with the arrival of Theseus, 
Emilia, and the rest of the hunting party at the scene of the bloody 
sword-duel between Palaemon and Arcyte in the depths of the forest, 
the King’s intervention to stop the fight, and his proclamation there- 
upon of a tournament to settle their rivalry for Emilia’s love. Thus 
the play of the first night employed the materials of the first two 
divisions of Chaucer’s tale. Upon the rehearsal of this much of it, 
with hunting scene and all, before a number of courtiers prior to the 
Queen’s arrival, among the number being Thomas Twine, mentioned 
below, “‘they said it far surpassed Damon and Pythias, than which, 
they thought, nothing could be better. Likewise some said, that if 
the author did proceed to make more plays before his death, he would 
run mad”’.1 ; 

Nevertheless, the second play, or Part II, completing the story, 
with the tournament, the victory of Arcyte, his sudden death, and 
the happy union of Palaemon and Emilia, surpassed even the first. 
Bereblock’s description leaves no room to doubt that the action was 
rapid, vivifying, and exciting. So realistic was the performance that 
some of the audience forgot it was a play, as, for example, when a rich 
cloak was thrown into the funeral fire, a stander-by with an oath tried 
to stop it.2 The refusal of the Goddess to grant Emilia’s prayer to 
lead a virgin life, and the consequent delivery of her in marriage to 
Palaemon formed the happy climax to a celebration of queenly qual- 
ities well worth the tragic rivalry of ambitious knights to win, which 


beholding, said, O excellent! those boys in very troth are ready to leap out of the 
windows to follow the hounds”’. 

Erroneous notions of this performance, arising from the inaccuracies of 
Nichols, I, 212, reproduced by later writers (e. g., Manly, in Camb. Hist. of Engl. 
Lit., 1910, VI, 286), are corrected by this original record, which visualizes the 
situation differently. The cry of hounds was only’a bit of stage-business, which, 
by nature of circumstances, had to be introduced just outside the Hall, instead 
of immediately on the stage. The audience in the Hall, just after the curtain 
had been drawn on the first part of the sword-combat and before the entering 
of Theseus and his hunting train, were suprised by the sudden cry of hounds, 
and the boys of the audience sitting nearest the windows lost sight of the play 
for the moment in the sense of the actual. The Queen, seeing this effect of 
realism upon the unsophisticated auditors, was immensely pleased. 

1 A, Wood, op. cit., I, 354. (Inaccurate in Nichols, w. s.). 

2 Infra, 114°. 

Wallace. 
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was heartily approved bythe tumultuous applause of the audience 
(incredibili spectaculorum clamore et plausu comprobatum est) with 
a sense of its fitting application to her Majesty. 

Edwards thus found the materials for both plays shaped by Chaucer 
almost ideally to his hand for his newly evolved “tragical comedies” — 
those melodramatic beginnings of tragedy and high comedy. 

Nothing quite so good as these last two plays had ever been seen 
by the noble audience, and the Queen made it a special point to send 
for Edwards on each occasion and express her great thanks for his 
pains} and her high appreciation of his achievement.2 On the second 
night, she promised him a special reward — probably paid out of her 
privy purse — and then, after a little pause, made him and her retinue 
standing about her a happy little speech on the love scenes of the 
play and the characters and actors that especially charmed her, with 
appreciative little jokes at Edwards for his knowlege in love-affairs.? 
The handsome fourteen-year-old boy who enacted the role of Princess 
Emilia, the only woman in the caste, and who so pleased the Queen 
with both singing and acting that she gave him 8 angels (4/.) in re- 
ward,® appears to have worn in this play and to have retained as a 
further expression of her Majesty’s pleasure one of the actual royal 
robes of the recently deceased Queen Mary.4 


1 Nichols I, 211, from Wood’s JS. 

2 A. Wood, op. cit., 1, 354; Nichols, I, 212. In her playful little speech to 
Edwards and her retinue on the second night, she said, ‘““By Palaemon — I war- 
rant he dallied not in love, when he was in love indeed. By Arcyte — he was a 
right marshal knight, having a swart countenance and a manly face. By Tre- 
catio — God’s pity what a knave it is! By Pirithous his throwing St. Edward’s 
rich cloak into the funeral fire, which a stander-by would have staid by the arm, 
with an oath, Go fool — he knoweth his part I'll warrant you’, &c. 

The Queen liked Edwards well enough to make such bantering jokes on 
him. The next day, for example, when Mr. Edrick, Greek reader of the University, 
presented her with a book of Greek verses, ‘““Mr. Edwards, the comedian before- 
mentioned, said to the Queen, ‘Madam this man was my master’ (meaning his 
tutor in Corpus Christi College); to whom the Queen gave answer, ‘Certainly 
he did not give thee whipping enough’ ” (Nichols, I, 215, from Wood’s MS.). 

3 Idem, 213. 

4 From the accounts for 1566 in one of the Wardrobe Books of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the MS. Collection of Sir Thomas Phillips, is quoted in Agnes Strick- 
land, Lives of the Queens of England (1843) VI, 270, this item, “There was occu- 
pied and worn at Oxford, in a play before her Majesty, certain of the apparel that 
was late Queen Mary’s; at what time there was lost one forequarter of a gown 
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This was Edwards’s last play. “He lived not to finish others that 
he had lying by him’”,1 for within the next two months he died. Al- 
though his friends credited him with many plays, no others are now 
known. 

At his death as well as during his life, poets turned toward Edwards 
as a field of sunflowers toward the sun. Three years before, Barnabe 
Googe had hailed him as a master superior to Plautus and Terence, 
and now George Turbervile. in a long epitaph, echoed the general 
feeling that “From Plautus he the palme and learned Terence wan’’,2 
while Thomas Twine, a younger Corpus Christi man than Edwards, 
regardiny him as “the flower of all our realme and Phaenix of our 
age’, enstarred him among the immortals.? Later critics, farther 
removed from his spell, as William Webbe (1585), George Puttenham 
(1589), and Francis Meres (1598), still recognized his fixed place, and 
ranged him among the chief dramatists. 


without sleeves, of purple velvet, with satin ground’, &c. Queen Mary was 
of small stature, not larger than a fourteen-year-old boy. 

1 Wood, op. cit., I, 255. 

2 George Turbervile, 4n Epitaph of Maijter Edwards, jometime Matjter of 
the Children of the Chappell, and Gentleman of Lyncolns Inne of Court in his Epi- 
tuphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets &. (1567). 

3 Edwards was originally of Corpus Christi. but took his Master’s degree 
at Christ Church. Hence Twine’s reference in the following lines from his long 
Epitaph, printed in Turbervile’s collection (1. s.). 

“OQ happie houfe! O place of Corpus Chrifti! thou 

That planted{t firft, and gavite the reote tu that fo brave a bow: 

And Chrift Church, which enjovdite the fruite more rype at fill, 

Plunge up a thoufande fighes, for griefe your trickling teares diftill. 

Whiltt Childe and Chapell dure, whilft Court a Court fhall bee, 

(Good Edwards) eche eftate fhall much both want and wifhe for thee. 

Thy tender tunes and rimes wherein thou wvontf{t to play, 

che princely dame of Court and towne fhall beare in minde alway. 

Thy Damon and his friend, Arcyte and Palemon 

With moe full fit for princes eares, though thou from earth art gone, 

Shall {till remain in fame, and Ivke so long to bide 

Ax earthly thingy fhall live, and God this mortall globe fhall guide, 

For foe! thus vertue lift, hir pupils to advance. 

Yet ior my part L would that God had given thee better chaunce: 

A tonger time on earth, thy hattned death before: 

But, Edwardes, now farewell, for teares will let me write no more. 

Well may thy bones be lodgde, thy fame abroade may tlie. 

Thy facred foule poffeffe a place aboye the ftarrie fkie! 
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Such praise was not mere extravaganza. It had a solid basis, 
which we can reach only by returning to his times and assembling 
all that had been done in lyric and drama. The student who lays 
side bv side the extant dramas from Henry VIII to the beginning of 
Elizabeth and with them the known lvrics of those fifty odd years 
will find at the end of his study that Ap;/us and Virginia, Damon 
and Pythias, Misogonus, the plot of Palaemon and <Arcyte, and The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices 2vavitate together and sevregate them- 
selves into a group apart from others. Such a study justifies at least 
the general point of superiority expressed in the praises of contem- 
poraries that otherwise seem to us of this age excessive, and reveals 
a distinct advance in dramatic conception and treatment in the direc- 
tion of the author’s declared aim “to touch all things to the quick”. 

The drama cultivated by Edwards was still of te native soil. Pas- 
sing over the period of the Marian schoolmaster and his fellow humanists 
almost as if it had not been and still was not. he carried on the tradi- 
tions of the native Court drama beguy by Cornish, and gave it an 
impetus that was destined to last beyond the time “while child and 
Chapel dure”. Like his early predecessor and all other good story- 
tellers, he plundered the world for materials. Plautus and Chaucer 
too were his, and Greek history, and Italian tale, which he interpreted 
into English life with its comedial or its tragical under-tow. Thus 
he brought the earlier farcical Court comedy a step farther on the 
serious way to conscious dramatic art. His songs and plays fixed the 
standard which his immediate successors, Hunnis and Farrant, followed 
in both comedy and tragi-comedy, and which grew next under the 
hands of Lyly and Peele at the Blackfriars into the full stature of 
youth. One of his short stories in prose! even served Shakespeare for 
the humerous Induction of Sly, the tinker, in The Taming of the Shrew. 

Shortly after the death of Richard Edwards, which occurred Oct. 
31, 1566,3 only a few weeks after his brilliant performances at Oxford, 


1 Thomas Warton, op. cit., 218, reported that he had seen “a collection of 
{hort comic ftories in profe, printed in the black letter under the year 1570, 
‘fett forth by maifter Richard Edwardes mayfter of her maiefties reuels’.” From 
this description of Edwards, Warton concludes, perhaps rightly, that he must 
have been “the general conductor of the court festivities”. Such were his pred- 
ecessors, Cornish, Heywood, and Udall, as it now appears. 

® For a reprint of this story, see Shakespeare Society's Papers, Il. 

3 The Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal (ed Rimbault, Camden Society, 
1872) 1. 
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his associate in the Chapel, William Hunnis, poet, musician, and keeper 
of the Queen’s gardens at Greenwich,! succeeded to the mastership 
and was sworn into that office on Nov. 15th.2. The privy seal for his 
patent followed on April 17, 1567,3 and on the next day, April 18, he 
was granted a commission to take up singing boys for the Chapel.4 

Meanwhile, another musical and dramatic venius, Richard Farrant, 
famed in modern times more for his grand and solemn anthems® than 
for any interlude that has reached us, was chosen by the Queen from 
among the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal in 1564 to be master of the 
children of her Chapel at Windsor.6 Farrant and Hunnis had both 
been gentlemen of the Chapel Royal since some time in the reign of 
Edward VI,? and now with the untimely passing of their associate 
Edwards, whose applauded achievements they followed as models, 
both were destined to play leading roles in the development of the 
drama and the establishment of the theatre as an institution. 

The Queen’s employment of children actors, particularly of the 
children of the Chapel and the children of Windsor under these their 
appointed masters, in that development of the drama at Court which 
outgrew the Court, we shall examine in due course after briefly sur- 
veying other conditions of large potency in shaping the final form of 
the drama. 


1 Hunnis was appointed Keeper of the Queen’s Gardens at Greenwich for life 
at a salary of 12 d. per day, by patent dated 20 June, 4 Eliz., as recorded in 
Patent Rolls and in Auditor's Patent Books, IX, f. 85d. 

2 The Old Cheque Book (x. s.) tbid., “1566. Rich. Edwards died, M™ of the 
children, the last {day of] October and Wm. Hunnis was made M? of the children 
the 15th of November, A” 8°.” 

3 Privy Seals, April, 9 Elizabeth, dated 17 April, 1567; enrolled 22: April 
in Patent Rolls, 9 Eliz., pt. 3, m. 28. Annuity, as to predecessors, 40 Be number 
of boys, 12. ; rae 

4 For this commission, acurrately printed in extenso, see’Charles William 
Wallace. The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603 (1908) 66. It is 
almost a duplicate of the one to Edwards (q. v. in eodem, 65). 

5 See Services and Anthems, 17th century, Brit. Mus. Add. ISS. 29289, 
ff. 67h. 99b: also Sir John Hawkins. History of Music (ed. 1875) I, 465; Sir Geo. 
Crove, LNetionary of Music (1906) ad loc. 

& The Old Cheque Book (wu. 8.) 1.1654. Tho. Sampson was sworne gent in 
Ric. Farrants roome the 24th of Aprill, irom Lincolne, A° 6%”, 

7 See complete list of gentlemen of the Chapel. temp. Edw. VI. from original 


records, in Hawkins, op. evt., IT, 542. 


CHAPTER XII 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEN COMPANIES THROUGH COURT 
INFLUENCE 


We can only glance at the conditions under which companies of 
actors as an essential physical means of dramatic entertainment spread 
over all England. The indispensable materials of the table and list of 
payments at the close of this volume, already rferred to, are here 
offered in lieu of a full development of all topics in this and the follow- 
ing chapters.? 

Naturally, the drama should have developed first among the 
people; practically, it could not; and historically, it did not. Through 
Church inflence had grown up the dramatic performances of the 
great gui'ds and corporations, powerful monopolies of popular enter- 
tainment that yielded place to new influences slowly and grudgingly, 
holding on even into Elizabeth’s reign. With the coming of the Tudors 
and the renaissance, the personality of the King for the first time 
loomed large, and in Henry VIII, engrossing the whole power of Church 
and State, became the radiating centre of all influences. To royalty, 
therefore, the people now looked for inspiration, and so far as their 
physical means and environing conditions permitted, they began to 
imitate royal practices, just as formerly they imitated Church prac- 
tices in dramatic entertainment. 

The influence percolated downwards but slowly. When nobles 
entertained the King or other noblemen, they must needs furnish the 
entertainment adjudged at Court as best. But few kept a household 
on the petty royal scale of the Earl of Northumberland, with a chapel 
and full complement of men and boys as singers,? or as the Duke of 


1 Infra, 199 —225, 
? See documents in Sir John Hawkins, History of Music (1875) I, 385, wherein 


are mentioned 8 gentlemen of the chapel and 6 children with their master — 
all kept after the manner of royalty. 
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Norfolk! or as Cardinal Wolsey, who rivaled the King in both equip- 
ment and entertainment, and was compelled on one occasion by a 
sharply repeated command of the King, to deliver up the best one 
of his boys to Cornish for the Chapel Royal.2 So they must find other 
means to provide singers, dancers, jugglers, tumblers, and actors as 
occasion required. This condition they met, not by employing out- 
right, but by patronizing, as the King also did, a wandering company 
of men. The desire of the folk to know how my lord was entertained, 
and to be entertained themselves in the same way and by the same 
company, to say nothing of the natural human inclination to entertain- 
ment for its own sake, sufficed to maintain the company and to keep 
them in practice throughout the year for my lord and his noble guests. 

Thus, following the lines of least resistance, companies of men were 
formed gradually throughout England, primarily in imitation of royal 
modes of entertainment. The beginning under Henry VIII was slow. 
During the first ten years the municipal records are all but barren, 
while in the first twenty-five years the itinerant company of 4 to 8 
interlude players, patronized but rarely employed by the King, are 
mentioned as acting in the provinces more frequently than any other.? 
Then in 1525, we first hear of the Princess’s company, at Shrewsbury; 
in 1532, the Queen’s, at Oxford; in 1538, the Prince’s, all wandering 
interluders. These royally patronized companies were the chief itin- 
erants, but appeared rarelv at Court. as presented in preceeding pages.* 

In the first 10 years of Henry VIII, only three single appearances of 
companies patronized by nobles are recorded — the Earl of Shrews- 
bury’s, 1510; players from Suffolk. 1512; Earl of Wiltshire’s, 1515. 
In the next ten years, 1520 to 1530. the only provincial companies 
known were those appearing at Shrewsbury — the King’s, the Prin- 
cess’s, Earl of Arundel’s, Earl of Salop’s, Countess of Derby's, Lord 
Mount Eagle’s, Duke of Suffolk’s, and those of Lord Talbot, Newton, 
and Lyngen. During the rest of the reign. the number increased. 
Before its close in 1547. not only the King, Queen, Prince. and Princess, 


! See documents in Collier, I, 36— 39, with notice of the Duke's chapel. the 
names of the children, &ec. 

2 See Calendar of Letters and Papers of Henry VILL (od. Brewer) LI, Nos. 4024, 
4025, 4044, 4055; vear Lol. 

3 For municipal records, see list supra, 91. particularly Chambers, LT, 
App. F.. and Murray, 11, App. G. 


t Supra, 35. 874. 39. 66, 92. 
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but also Lord Cromwell, the Lord Chancellor. the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Lord Admiral, and others of the Privy Council, besides lords, earls, 
and barons of the country, patronized companies of itinerants, each 
apparently of but brief duration. 


The known municipal records for the whole 50 years preceding ' 


Elizabeth, 1558, reveal some 50 companies specifically named one or 
more times under patronage of this or that nobleman. Besides, several 
companies are mentioned without patron’s name, to say nothing of the 
strolling vagabonds. Under Queen Mary. although the growth was 
checked as we have observed, still I find some 30 performances in the 
provinces by eight companies, the chief of which were the Queen’s 
men, the Lord Oxford’s and the Duke of Norfolk’s, nearly all in the 
last two years of her reign, after the Star Chamber order of suppression. 

With the coming of Elizabeth, the personality >f the Monarch was 
magnified into overshadowing proportions, and the new Queen and 
her Court became more than ever the radiating centre of forces that 
touched the lives of the people. After the repressive obstacles to dram- 
atic evolution in Mary’s reign, the genius of the nation bestirred itself 
with a vigor never before known. Although moralities of the old 
faith still found occasional audience, the creative days of the moral 
and religious play were done. The native genius, revived in Edwards 
and his followers, the drama of simple human impulses, fettered only 
by natural law, found wide space and genial sun. Court and nobility 
patronized players as never before. The Queen from the first had 
her various children actors and, from 1583 onwards, a company of men 
for her Court. Lord Leicester, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Wor- 
cester, the Karl of Derby, Lord Rich, the Earl of Sussex, and others 
in the first ten years of her reign patronized men’s companies that 
flourished without fixed habitation. 

Under the new impulse, no year passed without numerous inter- 
ludes and plays at Court, while in the country and in London the 
number of companies multiplied. In the first twenty years of Elizabeth, 
there were more than one and a half times as many companies as there 
had been in the entire fifty years that immediately preceded her reign. 
For that brief period, the number exceeds 90, while for her whole 
reign, 1558 to 1603, although only a portion of the records are as yet 
available, I have counted more than 150 legitimately patronized 
companies, not to mention the many named merely as “players”, 
and the unauthorized strollers that used the popular profession as an 
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excuse for their begging and vagabondage. So numerous did they 
become in the next decade that they overflowed to the continent, and 
began in 1586 that marvelous itinerancy in Germany that founded the 
modern drama and theatre there also. 

Neither before nor since has there ever been a period of such rapid 
and extensive development of acting companies. Their effect in un- 
folding the drama and in evolviny the theatre as a permanent institu- 
tion within that brief period of twenty years must hereafter be taken 
into account. 


CHAPTER XIII 


REACTION OF COMPANIES AND AUDITORS UPON THE 
DRAMA . 


For three quarters of a century the basis of Court entertainment 
had been spectacular appeal, that which was craspable with the vreatest 
ease and the most sensuous delight. Dialogue had evolved partly 
‘as an essential accompanying feature — as the lanlscape painter gives 
the human touch by a living figure — and partly as a substitute in 
garish display and action. The thing lay rather in instinct than in 
imitation of the ancients. There had thus grown up the need of a dia- 
loguer or Court poet, one who was laureated with special privileges 
of entertaining the King and his Court. 

Under Elizabeth, who loved dramatic dialogue for its large opportu- 
nities in showing the interplay of life, there were increased demands 
for drama and more need of the poet or dramatist, even in embryo. 
Masques and pageants, the joy of her father’s court, though not at once 
discarded, rapidly diminished. During the first two years, masques 
were predominant.! Thereafter, interludes and plays were requisi- 
tioned in increasing number. Herein, too, consonant with her love 
for dialogue, her well-known parsimony figured not a little, tending 
to eliminate expensive shows and to cultivate instead the less expen- 
sive and more delectable entertainment of dramatic performances. 
Her passion for drama was supplied at first by laureating Edwards, 
Farrant, and Hunnis with special privileges of presenting plays before 
her by the Court children, and by drawing upon the dramatic resources 
of Sebastian Westcott with the children of Paul’s. Year by year these 
companies appeared before her. Still not even their increased numbers 
fully supplied the demands. Occasionally, even in her early years, 
she invited a company of men actors under patronage of some favorite 
lord. In 1564 were added the children of Westminster who appeared 


1 See Z'able, infra, 199—200. 
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occasionally thereafter, then in 1572—73 the Merchant Taylor’s and 


the boys of Eton.1 

The children of the Court were still the centre of dramatic activity 
and set the fashion on the basis of Court taste which all the other 
companies consequently followea. During the first fifteen years, up 
to 1573, the plays at Court were almost wholly by them and the other 
children companies who bent their old school drama out of recognition 
in deference to the demands of the royal audience for mere entertain- 
ment. Only eight times in that period did companies of men appear. 2 
Then, simultaneously with the diminution of the masques as a separate 
feature, began the struggle for supremacy in drama — the children’s 
companies. after holding their own for a time, gradually decreasing 
and the men’s increasing up to the point of final dominance by the 
men, through various causes, within the succeeding fifteen years. 3 

In the 50 years prior to Elizabeth, outside companies had been 
practically excluded from the Court, as we have seen. As a conse- 
quence, they had followed court methods only from afar, and the reduced 
morality from a nearer intimacy. Under the new order of things, 
they rapidly took on the essential features of the Court drama, dis- 
carding mainly the old. The very conditions of taste and parsimony 
at Court conduced to the same ends of dialogue as the conditions in 
public companies — which, for lack of means, could make no great 
show, but could entertain their auditors with vigorous dialogue of 
betinseled actors, enlivened with the appeals of song and dance 
fashioned to suit the coarser popular taste. 

The kind of drama that was evolving during the first half of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign was still the native interlude, growing in reach and 
grasp, and showing some signs of conscious art. Edwards set the 
tone. His successors, Hunnis aud Farrant, led the van for the next 
fifteen years or so in the development of comedy, tragi-comedy, and 
tragedy. Their plays have perished. and only occasional names of 
their dramas remain. Those of the decade between the death of Ed- 
wards and the establishment of the first theatres in 1576 require mention 
here in exemplification.4 


Pesce Table, infra, 203, 204. 2 Table, infra, 1N%—204, 

> This condition is clearly exhibited at a single view in the Tahle. infra. 
204 --209. 

4 For the complete list of plays, named and unnamed, by Hunnis and Far- 


rant, see Table, infra, 202 —-209. 
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At the Christmas season of 1567—68. Hunnis presented the Tragedy 
of the King of Scottes, and in 1571—72. Narcissus, a travical-comedial 
subject that lent itself to such flattering adulation of the Queen in 
imitation of Edwards's Palaemon and Arcyte as he was charged by a 
contemporary with using. In this play he imitated one of Edwards’s 
strikiny features of realism, by introducing into it a ery of hounds in 
chase of a fox let loose at the effective moment in the-court or yard 
outside the palace Hall.2 and by showing a tragic scene on a darkened 
stave amidst the bursts of thunder and lightning.* Again in an 
unnamed play of 1574—75 he introduced a hunting scene with similar 
equipment of horns and hounds, besides realistic scenery.+ Farrant’s 
Ajax and Ulysses of 1571—72, Quintus Fabius two vears later, and 
King Nerzes the next year offered tragic themes well suited to such 
serious-mindedness of the man as exhibited in his rolling anthems. 

Our first identifications of plays by outside companies of both 
men and boys at Court, namely, in 1571—72 and 1573-74, show a 
distinct trend towards tragedy or tragi-comedy in imitation of these, 
or, more exactly, in imitation of such as Appius and Virginia, Damon 
and Pythias. and Palaemon and Arcyte, side by side with the clearly 
comediat themes. Some of the more serious subjects presented in 
those years were Cloridon and Radiamante; Paris and Vienna; Predor 
and Lucia; Mamilhia; Alkmaeon; Timoclea at the Siege of Thebes; 
Percius and Anthomiris; Philemon and Philicia.s The succeeding 

1 Infra, 180—81. 

> P. R. O., Revels, Audit Office, Accounts Various, Bdl. 1213, No. 1, p. 16. 
“John Tryee for money to him due for Leafhes, & Doghookes, wt ftaves, & 
other neceffaries; by him provyded for the hunters that made the crye after the 
fox (let loofe in the Coorte) with theier howndes hornes, and hallowing, in the 
playe of narfciffes. w¢" erye was made, of purpofe even as the woordes then 
in Vtteraunce, & the parte then played, did Requier. for the whiche the fame 
{t T. Benger alfo appointed him to geve certeyne Rewardes the whole amounting 
CQ SSS SE i SS a gS ey ee 

3 Idem, p. 17. 

“John Izarde for mony to him Due for his Device in counterfeting Thunder 
& Lightning in the playe Narfciffes being requefted thervnto by the feide Mt 
of this office And for fundry neceffaries by him fpent therin in all... .xxijs./ 

4 Idem, Bdl. 1213, No. 4, p. 137. “Holly, Jvye, firr poles & Moffe for the 
Rock in m? Hynnyes playe . 


“‘Hornes iij./ Collers iij./ Leafhes iij / & Dogghookes iij/ wt Bawdrickes 
for=the hornes in. Hynnyes-playe = =~ 1) = a ae 


6 For the complete list, see Table, infra, 203 tf. 
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years show the continued trend in the same direction. Such subjects 
lent themselves admirably to melodramatic treatment, just then in 
the ascendant. While these themes were foreign, often classic, we 
may be sure that the treatment, as in known instances both before 
and after, was thoroughly English. 

Of the known examples from both the public companies of men 
and the Court companies of children, from the beginning of Henry VIII 
on to the establishment of the permanent theatre, except in the period 
of Mary, none show the classic spirit or form. Taste of Court and people 
and the nature of the acting companies fixed the standard. The 
great school of the Court was life. That it loved, reveled in. When, 
therefore, the Court sought entertainment, it demanded, not intel- 
lectual exercise, but relaxation, recreation, play, that which touched 
the native impulses and afforded pleasurable sensations of having 
drunk quick draughts of the wine of life — song, dance, masque, 
witty dialogue, comedial situation, melodramatic excitement, pleasing 
show. The language, too, must be native, the dialogue brief, the 
plot simple, the expression clear. No room for classical drama here — 
English every word and touch. The unclassic nobility and the common 
people likewise loved the spice of life. No classic drama for them — 
only pungent English. Public companies were notoriously unlearned, 
stigmatized in their own day as ignorant,! capable of catering only 
to the level of their audience. 

The reaction of auditors and companies upon the nature and form 
of the drama was inevitable and natural. The life-germ reproduced 
its own kind: the soul within fashions the body it inhabits. The classic 
examples came from the universities. the schools, and inns of court. 
The classicists that came least to Court remained classic the longest. 
But not even they were able to beat back the rising tide, and even 
before the great days of Shakespeare all had begun to learn the power 
of their native tongue in the new mode of expression, To Court and 
people was left the development of the English drama. They. the 
inspirers and auditors, were the chief composers. and through the 
various companies their common spirit spoke. They gave the poet 
but leave to report them aright. caring little for his technique. so long 


1 See, dor example, this comment in councetion with an account of the for- 
mation of the Queen’s company of players in 1583, by J. Stow, Chronicle (ed. 
Howes. 1615) under year 1583. 
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as he converted their desire into exhilaration. The drama was in the 
making: the hearers and companies of Court and country were its 
makers. Pretty soon we shall see how the one thing lacking — a 
permanent theatre — completed it. Then came, nor until then 
could come, the poet who should show the full genius of its makers, 
and who, taking this life’s retort, the labou of a century, should work 
magic with it for all time. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PERMANENT THEATRE 


All forces combined to develop the permanent theatre within the 
first twenty years of Elizabeth along two lines, one in a straight course 
through the Court to the “private theatre’, the other through the 
companies inspired by it and swinging off among the common people 
to the “public theatre’. The increasing demands of Court and public 
for dramatic entertainment made acting profitable and the permanent 
theatre possible. 

It is not safe to try to convert the meager evidences of the growing 
number of performances into definite statement. We can only look 
upon them as concrete fragments that do not afford us a basis for 
full reconstruction of the historical mammoth. From the records thus 
far recovered, we can count only about 650 performances in the prov- 
inces for these first twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign.1 Yet we are 
confident from these fragments themselves that there were hundreds 
more. Also, out of the small list of titles descended to us, we cannot 
be sure of fiftv plays as acted publicly in London for the same period. 
Even that small number at an average of 100 performances for each — 
the apparent run of a new play a little later when Shakespeare began 
writing three plays a year, as Brome some forty years afterwards also 
did? — would mean 5000 performances. But allowing a bare ten per- 
formances to each play, and granting that 50 is but a fraction, pos- 
xibly one-fifth, possibly not one-tenth, of the plays, we should feel 
pretty confident that London, even before the permanent theatre, 
had some sort of dramatic recreation almost daily. We feel sure of 
the same from the Puritanic outcry against plavers in the City and 
the attempts of the City to drive them out, 

All this is not very definite. It serves merely to show a concrete 

1 See J. ‘VY. Murray's excellent collection from original municipal records in 
his English Dramatic Companies (1910) I, 195-—413. 

2 Charles William Wallace, Shakespeare and the Blackfriars Theatre in Cen- 


tury Magazine (Sept.. 1910). 
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basis for the active opposition to players and for the declaration of 
opponents near the beginning of the theatres that plays were of daily 
occurrence in London. Court practices and public taste, however, 
were stronger than ascetic opposition or City regulations, and the 
consequent number of performances called more and more for a per- 
manent place of acting. 

In the provinces, the actors were accustomed to perform in the 
town hall or other convenient place, sometimes in the open, some- 
times in the church. At some undetermined time in the early years 
of Elizabeth, but unevidenced bv records of an earlier date, actors in 
London began to find the coach-courts of inns convenient places to 
show their skill to guests and others who vathered into the yard and 
especially into the surrounding balconies of the inn to see their per- 
formances. Elizabeth’s famous restrictive statute of 1572, by which 
in effect only companies under noble patronage were legalized, while 
all others were cut off as vagabonds, helped rather than hindered the 
establishment of permanent centres for acting plays. It gave, and 
doubtless was intended to give, a practical monopoly of public plays 
in London to such favored companies as those of Lord Leicester, Lord 
Howard, Lord Lincoln, and the Earl of Warwick, who were to keep 
themselves in good practice for the purpose of appearing before her 
Majesty at Court when she might require. 

Thus protected from intruders, the favored companies established 
themselves with the first sense of permanency at the Bull, the Bell 
Savage, the Cross Keys, and other inns, where they appeared with 
sufficient frequency before 1574 to stir the City authorities up to 
action against them. But even the City’s attempts at restriction or 
Suppression were of material help in these last stages of the evolution 
of the drama toward a permanent place of acting. 

We have observed that prior to 1572 the men companies had 
appeared at Court but rarely. Thereafter, no Court Christmas was 
complete without them! — a favor that gave final impetus to per- 
manency. 

To that same end of an established home for the public drama, 
all forces were now drawing together — the growing public taste, 
the consequently growing drama, noble patronage, City intolerance, 
monopoly protected by restrictive statute, and Court favor. Under 


1 See Tuble, infra, 203-209. 
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such influences and conditions, final testimony was given as to the 
development of the drama into an independent means of entertain- 
ment when James Burbage in 1576, at the head of Lord Leicester’s 
company, set about it to erect “The Theatre” in Shoreditch, the first 
public playhouse of London, modeled on the plan of the open balconied 
court of the public inn. 

The way the men’s companies finally took up the drama evolved 
by the children companies at Court through three quarters of a century 
and carried it on, first side by side with them, then beyond them, is 
one of the remarkable features of dramatic history. With the influx 
of men’s companies at Court in 1573, began that race between them 
and the ciildren actors that culminated during the first years of Shake- 
speare in the practical dominance of the men in Court entertainment, 
as well as in popular drama. From 1573 onwards they appeared three, 
four, six, or more times each year at Court.! 

At the same time, increased demands were made upon the children 
companies, those of the Chapel Roval, Windsor, and St. Paul’s appear- 
ing in separate or combined companies each year thereafter until 
their organizations were broken by external conditions and tlie men’s 
companies passed them in the race. In the following year, 1574, 
masques as separate forms of entertainment practically vanished, 
only to reappear at rare intervals, and finally to emerge as an essential 
part of the Court-developed drama of the children actors, as in the 
plays of Lyly and Peele, and later of Shakespeare, Jonson, Chapman, 
Middleton, and Marston. 

It is clear that by 1576 the drama at Court was not only growing, 
but was feeding upon the glory of all Court entertainments and making 
the elements over into a new glory. As in the case of the public com- 
panies, so also in the case of the children actors of the Court, a final 
testimony of the development of the drama, with possibilities of still 
larger vrowth, was eiven in thissame year of 1576 when Richard Farrant, 
Master of the children of Windsor, for the purpose of training the 
Chapel boys in her Majesty’s service, as he declared at the time, and 
likewise of vetting some financial bencfit from the frequent rehearsals, 
leased the old Revels Office building in the Blackfriars precincts and 
proceéded to convert it into the first private theatre of London on the 
model of the Court Hall. 


1 See Vable, infra, 203—209. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST BLACKFRIARS THEATRE 


We come now to the new materials relating to the first Black- 
friars theatre. 

It was a period of strenuous activity in the development of the 
drama, as our brief survey has served to show. The Court required 
plays, the public followed after, the City opposed. By the combined 
forces of favor, restriction, and opposition, only the strongest or best 
entrenched could survive. With numerous competitors cut off, the 
remaining actors had scope, saw and took chances for profit and 
permanency. Then it was, in 1576, as we have observed, that James 
Burbage, head of Lord Leicester’s company, built the first public 
playhouse of London. Then it was, too, as we now discover, that the 
masters of the children actors at Court likewise saw opportunity. 
Preparations for Christmas plays at Court cost them much time, many 
rehearsals. Herein the public companies had the advantage; each 
performance yielded profit and at the same time was a rehearsal, a 
preparation, a training for the Court. Why not they, too, have a 
theatre and reap some benefit from the public by these many rehearsals 
for the Christmas festivities? 

The opportunity was at hand. Richard Farrant, master of the 
children of the Chapel at Windsor, went to his friend Sir Henry Neville 
about it, who likewise lived at Windsor and was the Queen’s lieutenant 
of the Castle and forest there. Sir Henry had formerly had a lease 
on a large building in the Blackfriars precincts, now in the tenure of 
Lord Cobham, who was giving it up. Besides, Sir Henry was a personal 
friend of the owner, Sir William More, with whom he was officially 
associated. By prearrangemeut, therefore, Sir Henry Neville and 
Richard Farrant wrote to the owner on the same day, Auy. 27, 1576. 
This was only four months after Burbayve had leased grounds for the 
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“Theatre”, which was just then in process of erection. Sir Henry’s 
letter highly recommended Farrant as tenant,! while Farrant humbly 
craved the owner’s favor, hoped that “ye Italian’, not named, could 
be removed, asked to take down one partition if he were granted the 
lease, and made fair promises. 


It was a good stroke. More agreed to the lease, and informed 
Farrant accordingly. Asa small closet (a “widdraught’’) in the building 
was necessary, Farrant wrote again a few days later, Sept. 17, asking 


1 Loseley MSS., Letters, II, No. 71. 


{Adressed in dorso] To the ryght worfhipfull tyr Wyllyam more 
knyght at his hows at looflee gyv this 
Syr Wyllyam after my herty comendacyons vnto yow & to M's More./ I 
am to requeft yowr good frynd{hip vnto my very frynd M? pharrant who vnder- 
{tanding that yor hows w¢ I had of yow is to be let either prefently or very 
fhortly, that he may be yor tenant therof gyvyng vnto yow foche rent as any 
others wyl It may do hym at this prefent great plefur & no man fhalbe redyer 
to requit yor fryndfhip then he I dare anfwer for hym If you thynk yow may 
plefure hym wtowt prejudyce to yor felff I pray yow fertyfy yor man that keaps 
yor hows off yor plefur, & acordynglye he fhall deall wt you/ Yf I may know 
whether the quen wyl come vnto you or no I then can fay I wyll vyfyt yow I 
here {he wyl com to redyng by chenis & fo to buffam [Bisham] & fo to focynghill 
but no ferteynty I do here of a very vnferteyn progreffe & fo I wyl end tyll 
I fe yow from pyllyngber this xxvijt of august 
yors to his poor [= power] 
henri nevell 
2 Loseley MSS., “Letters Undated”. 


{Adressed, in dorso| Too the right worlhipfull fir wylliam moore 

knighf at his howle at loo! lie geve thes 
Right wurfhipfull my duti don. thefe are too fignifie vnto you yt where 
your wurfhip doth mynd too let yowr howfe in y® blakefriers late in y® L. Cob- 
hams handes. I am erneftly to requeft yowr wurfhip if I may be your tenant 
there if y® Italian may be removed as it aperith fumwhat to me. it were ezely 
Don. if it be your plefure foo too accept of me. though vnaquaynted vnto you. 
Lhope in god. yow wyll not myflyke wt" me in any dealinges Conferning y® rent 
or any other thinges too be perfurmid. if it be my chance to have yt favor at 
your handes. this vet farther am I to requeft. yt I may pull downe one per- 
ticion & fo make of [one ro (stricken out)] too roomes — one. & wyll make it 
vp agayne at my departure. or when my lefe thall end/ Thus Craving your 
wuriliips auenfwer by this bring’ ether too me. or your man y® keper of yout 
fayd howle w"' my humble & harty Commendacions, L Commit you too y® 
allmightie from lundon this. 27. of auguft. your worlhips too Comand 

Rye ffarraunt/ 
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that it be included in the lease. This and all other details were agreed 
to, and Farrant. who was eager to get in, probably took possession in 
time to rehearse the bovs for the big Christmas doings, possibly about 
Michaelmas quarter-day, Sept. 29, although the lease was not form- 
ally signed and delivered until Dec. 20.2 There is nothing peculiar 
about the lease. It is after the verbose manner of the thousands upon 
thousands of contemporary leases, and is worth quoting here only 
because it concerns the establishing of the first Blackfriars theatre. 


1 Loseley MSS., “Letters Undated”. 

[Adressed, in duvso] Too y® right wurfhipfull St wylliam moore 

knight Delyver thes 
Right wurfhipfull, myne humble duty donn. thefe may be too yeld you 
harty thankes for yowr gret Curtazes refeyvid, | am now lykewyfe too trubble 
you’ wurfhip further wt) a nother fute. w¢" is. ther ‘s a lytle darke roome 
yt yout man bradfhaw hath y® vfe of & ftandith him iu lytle fted, but wold 
doo me gret pleafure. the roome is not paft one yard & half brod, & too yardes 
at y® moft in length I befech your wurfhip too grant my needfull requeft herein 
& I hope you fhall find me fuche atentant as your wurfhip fhall not think it 
any maner of ways ill beftoid vpon me, if it be you’ wurfhips plefure I fhall 
have it I befeche yo" to Signifie y® fame vnto yout fervant bradfhaw. by my 
man y® berer hereof... Thus wt® myne humble Commendacions vnto you™ wur- 
fhip & my good lady. I feafe farther too trubble you from lundon this. 17. 
of Septembr your wurfhips at Commandment 

Rye ffarraunt/ 

2 One might collect any number of such instances of possession antedating 
the formal lease — as in the case of the Globe in 1598, and the several leases 
from Shakespeare and the rest to the sharers in both Globe and Blackfriars 
which I have presented in previous publications. They are but instances of a 
common practice. 


3 Losely MSS., ‘Deeds, Elizabeth” Bundle 348. 


{Counterpart of a Jease froin Sir William Morc to Richard Farrant, 20 Dec., 1576, signed 
and sealed }hy the hand of Richard Farrant. A contemporary copy, differing only in spelling, 
is also among the Loseley I2SS., in a volume of ‘‘Precedents’’.] 


This Indenture made the Twenteth daye of December in the Nyneteneth 
yere of the Raigne of oT foueraigne lady Elizabeth by the grace of god Quene of 
England ffrance & Ireland defender of the ffayth &¢ Betwene S' William More of 
Lofley in the Countye of Surrey Knyght on thone partye and Richard ffarrant of 
Newe Windfor in the County of Bark Gentleman on thohter partye:/ Witneffeth 
that the faide St William More Hath demifed graunted and to fferme letten and 
by theis pre/entes doth demife graunt and to ferme lett vnto the faide Richard 
ffarrant All thofe his fixe vpper Chambers loftes lodgynges or Romes lyinge together 
w'tin the precinct of the late diffolved houfe or priory of the Black ffryers other 
wyfe called the friers prechers in london which faide fixe vpper Chambers loftes 
ludgynges or Romes were latelye amongeft other in the tenure & occupacion 
of the right honorable St Willyam Brok Knyght lorde Cobham And do conteyne 


— Tw 
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For purposes of identifying the property, its chief use now, it is not so 
valuable as some of the other records quoted below. We may observe 


in length from the Northend thereof to the South ende of the fame one hundred 
fiftye and fixe fote & a half of affice whereof two of the faide fixe vpper chambers 
loftes lodgynges or Romes in the Northend of the premiffes together wth the bredeth 
of the litle rome vnder graunted do conteyne in length ffyfty & fixe fote & a half 
and from the Eft to the weft part thereof in Bredeth Twenty & fyve fote of affice 
And the ffower other Chambers or Romes Refidue of the faide fixe vpper cham- 
bers do conteyne in length one hundred and tenne fote and in bredeth from the 
Eft to the weft part thereof xxij fote of Affice/ Of we" fower Chambers laft refited 
one of them is Seeled wt" weynfcott on the Eft part South parte and a parte of 
the weft wt a greate Round portall conteyned within the fame Chamber and 
fealynge w'? Sealynge ouer and befides the faide Portall doth Conteyne fower 
{kore & fowretene yardes & the North end of the premiffes before letten doe 
abutt vppon the South parte of the nowe dwellynge houfe of the faide Willyam 
Lorde Cobham./ And alfo the faid St William More hath demifed graunted 
and to ferm letten and by theis pre/entes doth demife graunte and to ferme lett 
vnto the faide Richard ffarrant all the faide weynfcott and Ronde portall con- 
teyned w*tin the {aide Chamber aboue demifed And alfo all that his newe kytchen 
latelye Buylded by St Henry Nevell knyght w*t® the Stayer leadynge out of the 
fame kitchen vpp into the premiffes before letten w* the litle voyd Rome wherein 
the fote of the faide Stayres Standeth and the wood yarde to the fame kychen 
adioynynge Scituat lyinge & beynge together win the precinct aforefaid Be- 
twene the entry beynge vnder part of the premiffes aboue demifed on the Eft 
part and a certayne waye called water lane ledynge to the Black ffryers bridge 
at the Thames fide on the weft part and the faid Dwellynge houfe of the faide 
William Lorde Cobham on the North parte/ And a certen voyde grounde and 
a wey of the faid S™ William More ledinge from the faid water lane towardes and 
vnto the Dwellynge houfe or Tenement & garden of the faide S* William More 
w'hin y® precincte aforefaide on the South parte / And alfo the faid St William 
More hath demifed graunted and to fferme letten and by theis pre/entes doth 
demife graunte & to ferm lett vnto the faid Richard ffarrant the greate Stayers 
latlye erected and made by the faide S' Henry Nevell vppon part of the faide 
voide grounde and waye laft aboue expreffed wt the litle voyde rome vnder 
the fame greate Stayers w°" faide greate Stayers do ferve and leade into the 
premiffes before demifed/ And alfo the vfe & comodyiye of one quill of conduit 
water yffuynge and Runnynge from the conduit & water of the faide St William 
More together wt" the Cockes thereof Sett & beynge in the litle voyde Rome 
at the faide Staire fote before mencioned for thonly vie of the faide Richard 
ffarrant and his ffamilye win the premiffes before letten. And alfo ffree in- 
greffe and Regreffe to and from the faide greate uewe ftayers latlye erected 
and made by the faide S' Henry Nevell in and yppon the faid voyde ground 
and wey leadynge from the faide waye called water lane ynto the faide greate 
newe f{tayers And alfo the faide St William More Hath demifed graunted and to 
ferm letten and by theis pre/entes doth demife graunte and to fferme lett ynto 
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as a coincidence that Farrant was to pay 14 /.a year, exactly the amount 
that Burbage had agreed in the preceding April to pay annually for 


the faide Richard ffarrant all thofe two romes w'" the two fellers directly vnder 
part of the ypper Chambers lodginges or Romes aboue demifed w°" faide two 
Romes & to fellers laft aboue demifed, late were in the occupacion of 

And do ly betwene the faide voide grounde on the weft part and an entry ledynge 
from the faide voide grounde into the garden of the faide St William More on the 
North part and an entry ledynge from the faide voide grounde into the faiae 
Dwellynge houfe or Tenement of the faide St William More on the South part 
and the garden of the faide S* William More on the Eft part w™ ffree and quiet 
ingreffe egreffe and regreffe into & from the faide two Romes and two fellers 
laf{t aboue demifed in and vppon the faide voyde ground and waye ledinge from 
waterlane aforefaide vnto the fame Romes, And alfo the faide S* William More 
hath demifed graunted and to fferme letten and by theis pre/entes doth demife 
graunt and to fferme lett vntu the faide Richard ffarrai.t one litte Rome fome 
tyme two litle Romes lyinge win the limittes & boundes firft aboue expreffed. 
whereof one parte was fometyme vfed for a widraft or pryvye & thother parte 
thereof was lately vfed for a cole houfe. Except and alwayes referved vnto the 
faide St William More his heires and affignes all that greate Rome nowe vfed 
for a waffhing houfe, being directly vnder parcell of the premiffes firft aboue 
demifed and adioynynge vnto the faid two Romes laft aboue bounden on the 
eft part of the fame two Romes/ And alfo except and alwayes Referved vnto 
the faide $* William More his heires & affignes all the leades Coverynge the prem- 
iffes before demifed and the vfe of them fauing that it fhall and may be good & 
lawfull for the faide Richard ffarrant his executors and affignes to have ffree 
ingreffe egreffe & regreffe to and from the fame leades to repayer maynteyne 
& amend the fame as often as nede {hall require durynge the term vnder graunted / 


To have and to holde all & finguler the premiffes before demifed and letten- 


by this Indenture wt? there appurtenances (except before excepted) vnto the 
faide Richard ffarrant his executors and affignes ffrom the ffefte of Saynt Michaell 
Tharchangell laft paft before the date hereof ynto thende and terme of Twenty 
& one yeres from thens next enfuynge & then fully to be complett & ended: 
Yeldinge und payinge therefore yerely durynge the faide terme of xxj yeres 
vnto the faide S* William More his heires and affignes fourtene poundes of law- 
full money of England at ffower vfiall termes of the yere that is to faie at the 
ffeaftes of The Natyvity of of lorde god Thannunciacion of Mary the blyffed 
virgin the Natyvity of Saynt John Babpteft and faynt Michaeil Tharchangell 


or w'hin ffyftene dayes next after euery of the fame ffeaftes hy even porcions . 


yerely to be paide:/ And the faide Richard ffarrant doth Covenante promife 
and graunte for him his executors adminif{trators and affignes to & wt the faide 
S* William More his heires executors adminif{trators and affignes by theis pre/entes 
that he the faide Richard ffarrant his executors adminiftrators and affignes 
and euery of them at his and there owne proper coftes and Charges fhall well 
& Sufficiently repayer amende vpholde Maynteyne and kepe from tyme to tyme 
& at all tyme and tymes durynge the faid yeres when and as often as nede fhall 
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the site of his projected “Theatre”. The distress clauses in the latter 
part of the lease, concerning arrearayes of rent and subletting, and 


require all manner of reparacions whatfoeuer to the premiffes aboue demifed 
or letten by this Indenture belongynge & apperteynynge, And alfo fhall repayer 
maynteyne and kepe well and Sufficiently all fuch defaltes and reparacions as 
fhall at eny tyme hereafter be in the Leades aboue excepted/ and in the tymber 
work and Roof that beareth the fame leades durynge this prefent leafe and terme 
of xxj yeres./ And all and finguler the premiffes before demifed well and fuf- 
ficiently Repayred made amended maynteyned and kept together wt” the faide 
wenefcott and greate Rounde portall in thende of the faide terme of xxj yeres 
{hall leve and yelde vpp/ And alfo the faide Richard ffarrant doth Covenante 
and graunte for him his executors admini{trators and affignes to and wt the 
faide S™ William More his heires executors and affignes by theis pre/entes that 
he the faide Richard ffarrant his executors adminiftrators and affignes at his 
and there owne proper coftes and Charges fhall at all tymes hereafter duringe 
this prefent leafe & terme of xxj yeres bere & paye all manner of Charges & 
paym'es from henfforth due to be paide vnto the Church and Scavinger of and 
for the premiffes aboue demifed or letten by this Indenture And alfo fhall fkowre 
clenfe and make cleane the privye or widroft beynge in the woodyard aforefaide 
from tyme to tyme when and as often as nede fhall require durynge the faide 
terme/ And the fame in thende of the faide terme fhall leve well and fufficiently 
f{kowred clenfed and made Cleane/ And alfo fhall well and Sufficiently howfe 
cover and kepe drye the faide privie or widraft and as moch as convenyently 
may be from annoyinge of the Inhabitantes there next adioynynge from tyme 
to tyme durynge the faide terme:/ And yf it fhall happen the faide yerely rent of 
ffourtene poundes to be behinde vnpaide in part or in all over or after eny of the 
faide ffeaftes of paym' thereof aforefaid in w° it ought to be paide by the {pace 
of {fyftene dayes That then it fhalbe lawfull vnto the faide St William More his 
heires and affignes into all the faide Chambers or lodgynges kytchen and other 
the premiffes aboue demifed wt" thappurtenances and into euery part and parcell 
thereof to enter and diftreyne and the diftreffe therefo taken lawfully to leade 
dryve bere and carry awaye and the fame to deteyne ymparke and kepe vntill 
the faide yerly rent of xiiij!! and the arrerages thereof yf eny be fhalbe vnto the 
faide ST William More his heires or affignes fully fatiffied contented and paide: 
And yf it fhall happen the faide yerely rent of xiiij!! by the yere to be behinde 
vnpaide in part or in all ouer or after anye of the faide feaftes of payment thereof 
aforefaide in w°" yt ought to be paide by the fpace of Twentye dayes and law- 
fully demaunded that then and at all tyme and tymes after it fhalbe lawfull vnto 
the faide St William More his heires and affignes into all and finguler the prem- 
iffes before demifed w thappurtenances and into euery parte and parcell thereof 
to reenter and all the fame before demifed graunted or letten to have agayne re- 
poffefe and enioye as in his or there former eftate, And the faide Richard ffarrant 
his executors and affignes from thenfe ytterly to expell amove & putt out This 
Indenture or eny thinge therein conteyned to the Contrary thereof in eny wyfe 
not wt'{tandynge Provided alwaye and it is agreed betwene the faide parties 
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the provision on contingency of Farrant’s death and last will, were 
hinges on which later trouble swung the doors of the theatre shut. 


to theis Indentures that it fhall and maye be lawfull vnto the faide St William 
More his heires and affignes to fhutt lock barr or open the gate ioynynge vppon 
the faide waye called waterlane from tyme to tyme at fuch convenyent howres 
of the Nyght & of the Mornynge as to the faide St William More his heires or 
affignes fhall feme mete & convenyent durynge this prefent leafe and terme of 
xxj yeres Povided alfo that the faide Richard ffarrant his executors admin- 
iftrators or affignes at eny tyme hereafter durynge this prefent leafe fhall not alter 
nor cutt the pipe of the faide Conduit or water nor by any meanes convey the 
waters aforefaide from his ordinary courfe nor fhall graunte demife lett fett 
out affigne or otherwyfe ymploye any the water aforefaide but only to the vfe 
of the faide Richard ffarrant & his family in the premiffes before letten & demifed 
accordinge to this prefent leafe & graunte before mencioned nor fhall fuffer the 
fame water to runne to wafte but that he the faide Richard ffarrant his executors 
and affignes fhall doo as muche as maye convenyently be don to fpare the fame 
for the benifitt and increafe of water at the common conduit of the faide S* William 
More there: Provided alfo that the faide Richard ffarrant his executors or affignes 
or eny of them fhall not in eny wyfe demife lett graunte affigne fett ouer or by 
eny wayes or meanes putt awaye his or there intereft or terme of yeres or eny 
part of the fame yeres of or in the faide premiffes before letten or eny part parcell 
or member thereof to eny perfon or perfons at eny tyme hereafter durynge this 
prefent leafe & terme of xxj yeres, wtout the fpeciall lycens confent & agrem' 
of the faide St William More his heires or affignes firft hadd and obteyned in writ- 
inge vnder his & there handes & feales but only by the laft will & teftamt of the 
faide Richard ffarrant in writinge to the wyf of the faide Richard or to his Children 
or to one or fome of them: And that the faide wyf or Childe of the faide Richard 
fo enioyinge this pre/ent demife by vertue of the faide will fhall or may durynge 
the refidue of the terme aforefaide have the vfe and comodytye of the faide 
quyll of water before demifed to the faide Richard in as ample and lardge manner 
as it is graunted to the faide Richard & his famylye and not otherwyfe/ And 
ffurther it is agreed betwene the faide parties by theis pre/entes that the faide 
Richard ffarrant his executors and affignes fhall & may have kepe one keye for 
his and there only v{fe to open and vnlock the faide gate ioynynge vppon the faide 
waye called water lane fo often as occafion fhall ferve durynge this Indenture 
any thinge aboue written not wt*{tandynge to the Contrary In Witnes whereof 
the parties aboue faide to theis Indentures Interchangably have fett ther Seales 
geve the daye and yere firfte aboue writton:/ 
Rychard ffarrannt. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE BUILDING AND THEATRE 


The building leased by Farrant, though not suitable as a whole for 
a theatre, was adaptable. It had been the old Revels Office under 
Sir Thomas Cawarden’s regime. Before that, it had been occupied 
by Sir John Cheek, by lease from Henry VIII. Prior to its coming to 
Henry VIII, in 1538, by dissolution of the monasteries, it had belonged 
to the Black Friars preachers, constituting the west side of their cloister. 
Tn the lower story was their “‘old buttery”. Between the north section 
(at the cloister corner) and the longer south section, ran a great stair 
to the “Hall Place” or “frater”’, the refectory of the friars. It was 
simply a long rew of cloister rooms, variously measured in post- 
monastic records as 27 to 25 feet wide in the north section and 22 to 
36 feet wide in the south section, with the great length of about 
156 feet from north to south divided (in the lower story only) by two 
ways or passages leading into the garden of Sir William More on the 
east — in the old cloister court. It ran along the west side of the 
cloister, constituting that whole side, at a distance of about 84 feet 
from Water lane — approximately where Apothecaries’ Hall and the 
Publishing Office of The Times now stand. 

It is necessary to get our bearings in this new-old region. Out of 
several hundred records relatiny to Blackfriars precincts examined 
in various repositories, I select here a few of the important early ones, 
mainly from the Losely MSS.,1 which have never before been thor- 
oughly searched for the history of the old theatre, although such 
eminent and pains-taking students as Stowe and Dugdale have been 
among my many predecessors in examining them. In that collection 


1 The Lovely JESS. are partly numbered, partly blank, many uncalendared. 
They are, L am informed, to undergo a complete and proper classification. Hence 
I refer to them in the following pages generally by title and date — the only 


references, after all, that have permanency. 
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lie the extant deeds. leases, letters, and papers of Sir Thomas Cawarden, 
accumulated during his mastership of the Revels and concurrent 
ownership of a part of the site of the old Blackfriars priory; likewise 
those of his executor, Sir William More, who succeeded him in owner- 
ship. In dealing with these early deeds and leases, befogged with 
indefinite or inaccurate descriptions and conflicting measurements, 
one feels like touching the materials gingerly. Yet it is-due that we 
trv to get at the facts and state them so far as possible. 

The old Blackfriars priory,! situated at the south-west corner of 
the ancient Roman City of London stood imposingly near the top 
of Ludgate hill, which slopes rapid!y southward to the Thames. The 
central object was the vreat church, 220 feet long from east to west, 
and 66 feet wide. Along the north side for 200 feet ran the church- 
yard, extending 90 feet from north to south. On the sonth of the body 
of the church was the cloister, 110 feet square, surrounded on the north 
by the church, on the east by the “‘dorter” and Prior’s lodgings, on the 
west by the “‘frater’’, of present theatrical interest, and on the south 
by certain halls and rooms that later came'to Lady Kingston. Upon 
the dissolution of the religious orders, the Blackfriars priory came 
into ownership of the Crown by deed of surrender dated 12 Nov., 
1538,2 aud Henry VIII soon began to bestow its possessions upon his 
friends. We need to note now only the property in the region of 
the cloisters. 

In 1540, the King granted to Sir Thomas Cheyney, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, certain houses* so indefinitely located as to 
cause differences between Cheyney and Cawarden and finally a great 
suit between their successors. As the controversy involved the houses 
near the south-west coruer of the cloister, later bought by the Burbages, 
we shall come to it again in due course.5 The south side of the cloister 
together with much other property southwards and westwards, leased 


1 For a more extended outline and additional sources, with particular bearing 
upon the later Blackfriars theatre of Shakespearean renown, see the present 
writer, The Children of the Chapel &c., Chap. I et passim. 
Deed in Losely MSS., to Hen. VIII. 
Infra, 142, 191. 
Patent Rolls, 31 Hen. VIII, pt. 6, m. 29. See also patent for the same on 
25 Sept., 36 Hen. VIII. A note of the first and a copy of the second lie among 
Losely MSS. 

5 Infra, 142, 190, 194—96, 
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to Lady Mary Kingston and Sir Henry Jerningham in 1543, was sold 
to Lady Mary in 1545, and later came to Jerningham.! In this latter 
year also, Lord Cobham secured a patent for a mansion house ad- 
- joining the north end of the property that Farrant later rented, and 
abutting eastward for a short distance on the northwest corner of the 
great church.2 The next grant in this region was in 1548, when Ed- 
ward VI sold to Sir Francis Brian the Prior’s “lodgings” and other 
buildings along the east side of the cloister, and several other mansions 
and tenement houses, extending to the east wall of the precincts that 
ran along the street called the Wardrobe (now St. Andrew’s Hill), the 
whole covering an acre or more.? Finally, on March 12, 1550, Ed- 
ward VI granted a patent to Sir Thomas Cawarden‘ for the Black- 
friars liberties and all the property not already given to other favorites 
— the church, the churchyard, the cloister yard, the “upper frater’’, 
the “old Buttery” with the “frater” over it on the west side of the 
cloister, the ‘duchy chamber”’, “chapter house’’, and all the remaining 
properties westward to the wall of the precincts along Fleet ditch 
(now New Bridge street) — which Cawarden had held on lease since 
4 April, 1548.5 

The former culinary offices of the friars, called the ‘‘old Buttery’, 
“the frater’’, “the parlor’, &c., arranged, as in the case of their brother 
Dominicans at Canterbury, along the west of the cloister, are the centre 
of our present interest. The inaccurate old deeds and surveys, while 
not allowing us to stake the grounds out with transit and chain, do 
nevertheless grant us three fixed boundaries from which they themselves 
took their bearings — the cloister court on the east, Water lane 84 feet 
west of the “buttery”, and Lord Cobham’s mansion on the north, 
overlooking a part of the old church. These were the points of reference 
from the time of Henry VIII when we first hear of these “rooms” 
as Sir John Cheek’s lodgings. 

Near the close of his reign, in 1545, Henry VIII converted Cheek’s 


1 Patent Rolls, 37 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, dated 5 Sept., 37 Hen. VIII. This patent 
recites the nature also of the lease for July, 1543. A copy of it is also in Lose- 
ley MSS. 

2 Land Rveneue Enrolments, vol. 32, f. 151, dated 23 March, 37 Hen. VIH. 
A note of the particulars of this grant also in Loseley MSS., dated 29 Aug., 1540. 

3 Patent Rolls, 2 Edw. VI, pt. 7, dated 12 Dec. A copy in Loseley MSS. 

4 Patent Rolls, 4 Edw. VI, pt.6, dated 12 March. A copy in Loseley MSS. 

5 Lease dated 4 April, 2 Edw. VI (1548). A copy in Loseley JSS. 
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former “lodgings” into the Revels Office,! for the use of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, whom we find as the new master of the Revels? in occupancy 
of them in 1546.3 Cawarden’s accounts of the rent due to him for the 
rooms occupied by the Revels Office during the ten years from the date 
of his acquisition of the Blackfriars property to his death in 1559, 
show that there were five great rooms thus used+ — one more than 


1 Loseley MSS., Revels 118, “House for the Tents & Revels in the Blackfriars 
temp. Henry VIII’. Signed “bills”, or receipts, for expenditures in making 
repairs of the Blackfriars rooms in preparation for their use as the Revels Office, 
from July 17 to Dec. 27, 1545, amounting to a total of 681. The first, dated July 
17, 1545, is for 8 . for carpenter work and bricklaying. The second, dated 2 Oct., 
1545, for 20 U., reads thus: “This byll made the feconde day of October in the yere 
of the reigne of o° fouerayne lorde Henry theyght by the grace of gode of englond 
ffraunce and yerlond kynge deffender of the ffeythe & in earthe the fupreme 
hede of the churche of englond & alfo of yerelond xxxvijt!. Witneffeth that 
I John barnard controler of the kynges maiefties tentes and revelles haue recevyd 
the day & makyng herof/ of houghe loffe efquir by the handes of Thomas Butcher 
the fome of xx Sterling to be ymployd & dyftrybuted vpon the reparayng & 
amendyng of the blacke ffryers in london {tore howfe for the feyd tentes & revelles/ 
of the w° fome I the feyd John Barnard knowlege me felff to the vse aboue 
feyd fully contented & payd & the feyd houghe loffe & his affignes therof to be 
dy{fcharged & Acquitted by thefe prefentes In witneffe herof I haue fubfcribed 
my name wt my owne hande the day & yere Aboue writtyn 

per me Johem bernard. 

The third and last bill, for 407. to be used in repairing and in flooring the offices, 
likewise signed by Bernard, is dated 27 Dec., 1545. Shortly after that, in 1546, 
we hear of Cawarden as occupying the offices (infra, 192). In common with 
others, I have hitherto erred in inferring that Edward VI established the Revels 
Office here in 1547, when additional apparel and furniture were removed to the 
new office from Warwick Inn. The false inference has been made from the ex- 
pense account for this removal in 1547, in Kempe’s Loseley MSS. (1835) 73. 

? For Cawarden’s appointment as Master of the Revels, see Privy Seals for 
March, 1545, issued 5 March, 1545; enrolled 11 March, in Patent Rolls, 36 
Henry VIII, pt. 14, m. 23. The grant specifies that his term of office began 
16 March in the preceding year, 1544. But he had some connection with the 
office long before, for in 33 and 34 Henry VIII (1541—42), he took an inventory 
of the Revels stuff, then in custody of the Yeoman of the Revels. These in- 
ventories are in Loseley MSS., Revels 69 and 71. . 

3 Supra, 31, 1402, and infra, 1404—142, 1433, 192—93. 

4 Loseley MSS., Revels 62, fo. 91, and No. 63, f. 9—40 (1549—1559). Cawar- 
den’s grant (wu. s., 139) was dated March 12, 1550, but he received the rents from 
the preceding Michaelmas. For the six years from Michaelmas, 1549, to Mich- 
aelmas, 1555, the rent for the offices of the tents and revels due to him and unpaid 
(MS. 62, f. 91) amounted to 1807. — 201. for the office of the controler of the 
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Cheek had had.1 Here the office remained until 1560, the year after 
Cawarden’s death, when it was removed to St. John’s Jerusalem.2 The 
building thus vacated was leased in the same year to Sir Henry Ne- 
ville. His lease describes it as containing the four rooms lately called 
Cheeke’s lodyings, and recently used for the Revels office, 3 thus identify- 
ing it. It is further identified as the former fratery by its abutting 
north on Cobham’s dwelling and being 84 feet east of Water lane, as 
described in this deed as well as in earlier surveys and the later leases 
to Cobham (1570) and Farrant (1576), not to mention others now. 
During its use as the Revels office it was described in several records 
as a “hall”, to the north of the “upper frater’”.4 A ground-floor room, 


tents and revels; 20 /. for Thomas Philips, clerk of the same offices; 20 J. for John 
Howte, yeoman of the same; 40/. for Cawarden’s ‘‘own proper manfion’’; 40 1. 
for the office of the tents; and 40/. for the ‘“Store and woorke howfes of y® revelles 
at vj"! xiijs iiij4 per a". Then from 1555 to 1559 the rents are recorded quarterly 
or half yearly in MS. 63, f.9—40. The following for the first half-year after 
Michaelmas, 1555, (fo. 9), mentioning the five great rooms, is the form used 
throughout: 2 

“ffor the rente of fyve greate romes within the blackefryers for the woorke 
and Store howfes of the Revelles at vj! xiijs iiij4 by yere behinde for the fame 
(OSU Sey Sp cea eis mem Cee ap Bea Ee amare Bad Lana eg 

1 For the fifth room, see infra, 1414, 142, 1432—3, 192—93, 194. 

2 Brit. Mus., Lansd. WSS. 86 (60). 

= See extract infra, 144°. 

+ A survey by Hugh Losse, King’s surveyor, 3 Edw. VI (1550) among the 
Loseley MSS., locates the “upper frater’’ and the Revels Office thus, ‘One houte 
called the vpper frater containing in lengthe Cvij foot and in bred lij foote abutting 
fouthe and ea{t to the ladie kingftons houfe & garden Nerthe to a haule whear 
the kinges Revelles lieth at theis prejentes and weft toward the duchy Chamber 
& M® portinaries houfe.’ 

This descriptiun is probably copied from the earlier survey of 1548. It is 
repeated in the lease to Cawarden of that year, perhaps with more accuracy in 
the Latin, “ex parte boreali ad quandam domum verfus Aulam in qua no/tra 
lez Reuels iacent et modo exiftunt’’. The less exact form, however, is stated in 
Cawarden’s patent of 1550, “‘ad aulam vbi lez Revelles domini Regis modo iacent 
et reponuntur ex parte boreali’”’. The description in the 1550 survey is copied, 
with change of tense, in the deed of transfer to Birch and others (1560) by which 
More acquired the Cawarden estate in Blackfriars, viz. “... to the hawle where 
the Revelles of out fouerevn Lorde the kinge then dyd Ive on the north”. 

The unexecuted deed to Sir Anthony Ager, 12 Feb., 1560, for the lease of 
the estate mentions a ‘‘grete rome or yawte next the ground next the entre in 
the weft ende of the garden [cloister] openyng into the fame garden wherin now 
the robes of the revells do lye”. This was evidently the fifth room of the Revels 
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called “the blind parlor’, constituting the fifth room of the Revels 
Office, lav between the two “fraters” or was the north end of the 
“upper frater”. It was claimed by Sir Thumas Cheyney, “my lord 
warden” of the Cinque ports, as early as 1548,! against Cawarden, 
and later caused a great suit.2 It became the body of Burbage’s 
theatre. but was not connected with Farrant’s.3 To the west, ap- 
parently adjoining the “blind parlor’, was the Duchy chamber, and 
Henry Pool’s lodging (which the Burbages later bought), and west 
of that, Sir John Portinary’s parlor. 

It is difficult to get at more exact location.4 One is not always 
sure where the old dimensions began or ended, nor whether the sur- 
veyor measured rooms only, or rooms and passaves together, or lower 
rooms or upper rooms, or sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
All these methods are used. It is best to let the records speak for 
themselves on these points, while examining them for all items of 
identification. 

The earliest survey, 1548, states the Jeneth of the “‘buttery’” from 
Lord Cobham’s dwelling to the “blind parlor” as 95 feet, and the 
width of the rooms as 36 feet.5 These measurements are followed 


Office, the “blind parlor” on the ground floor, between the “‘frater’’ on the north 
and the “upper frater” on the south. It was the room in which Cawarden cele- 
brated the new location in Blackfriars with a banquet and a play before invited 
guests, as noted infra, 192—93. 

1 Infra, 1425, 191—94. 

2 Infra, 191—94. 

3 Infra, 190—96, 

* A more vivid view of the location of the theatre-building will be gained 
if the student takes his pencil and sketches the outlines and relative positions 
of buildings — for which the documents presented in these pages afford sufficient 
data. 

5 Loseley MSS., Survey of Hugh Losse, 1548. This valuable survey need 
not Le reproduced here. It is printed in full, though with some inaccuracies such 
as “Mr. Portmarys”’ instead of the correct “Mr. Portinarys’’, in Sir Walter Besant, 
Jediaeval London, Ecclesiastical (The Survey of London, 1906) If, 410. 

To correct an error, however, I note that the original MS. has a foot-note 
made by the scribe against the item concerning the parlor, hall. and kitchen 
thus, “Memorandum the lord warden clameth the feide hall parlor and Cutchyn’’. 
This refers to Sir Thomas Cheyne, who was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
from 1539 to his death, 1558, when he was succeeded by Lord Cobham. The 
claim was made on the basis of the grant to Cheyne, and the later grant to Cawar- 
den covering the same property, as above, 138, 139. Besant errs in supposing 
that Lord Cobham was the Lord Warden at date of the survey, 1548. 
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in the lease to Cawarden in the same year,! the survey of 1550,2 the 
patent to Cawarden of that year,* and finally in the deed of Lady 


1 Loseley MSS. Lease (Latin) by Edward VI to Cawarden, 4 April, 1548. 
Most of the descriptions are the same as in the patent two years later. Some 
differ. Kitchen and kitchen yard, 84 ft. east to west; 68 ft. wide at west end, 
in Water lane; abuts on “Buttery” at east end, where it is 74 ft. wide; and abuts 
at this east end on Portinary’s parlor (next Water lane) on south, and on Cobham’s 
garden and house on north. Length of ‘“‘Buttery’’, 96 ft.; width, 36 ft. [Some 
later deeds seem to copy from this, with errors in data.] The Revels Office is 
described in this lease, u. s. 1414. 

2 Loseley MSS. Survey by Hugh Losse, 1550. The pertinent part is, “One 
kytchin ei and old kytchin an Fase or paffage Elen: to the fame containing 
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fide boing” in bred at that end Ixxiiij fote abutting to M' Portinaries parlor next 
the lane on the fouth fyde/ and to the lord Cobham brickwall & garden on the 
northe fide/ One old buttery and an entry or paffage wt a grete ftaier therin 
wt Cello's therunder wt a haule place at the vpper end of the ftaiers ae an entry 


thear to the frater ouer the fame buttery all w°e contain in lengthe i TF xv [95] 
fote and in brede xxxvj foote/ abutting to the cloyfter on theft fide the kytchin 
on the weft fide to the lord Cobhams houfe on the northe fide/ and on the 
fouth fide to a blind parlot that my lord warden [Cheyney, wu. s., 1425] did 
clayme/ One houfe called the vpper frater containing in lengthe Cyij foot and 
in bred lij foote abutting fouthe & eaft to the ladie kingftons houfe & garden 
Northe to a haule whear the kinges Revelles lieth at thies pre/entes and weft 
toward the duchy chamber & M® portinaries houfe/ A voyde Rome being an 
entry toward the little kytchin & coolehoufe conteyning in lengthe xxx foote 
and in brede xvij foote/ One chamber called the duchy chamber wt a darck 
lodging therunder containing in length li foote and in bread xvj foote Abutting 
eft againft the North end of the faid frater and abutting weft vpon M* por- 
tinaries parlor /” 

3 Loseley MSS., also in Patent Rolls, 12 March, 4 Edw. VI (1550). This patent 
is the source of several later descriptions, as the deed by Lady Cawarden and 
More to Birch and others, 1560. The pertinent part describes an old kitchen 
and kitchen yard, with entrance and passage adjoining, 84 ft. long, abutting on 
Water lane on west, being 74 ft. wide at that west end [reverse of 1548 lease], 
and abutting on an “‘intrale siue le parlour” of Portinary’s (next the lane) on the 
south, and on brick wall and garden of Cobham’s on north. 

All that “vetus promptuarium’’ [promptorium] with entrance or passage, 
and the great stair, with cellar; with hall called “the hall place” at upper end 
of stair, and an entry there leading to the “frater” over the “promptuarium”, all 
in length 95 ft.. and in bredth, 36 ft., abutting on cloisters on east. kitchen on 
west, Cobham on north, and ‘tad quoddam intrale feu le parlor voeat le blinde 
parlor” on south. [Revels room.] 

The “upper frater”, 107 ft. long, 52 ft. wide, abutting on Lady Kingston's 
garden and housé on south and west, and “ad aulam vbi lez Revelles domani 
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Cawarden and More to Birch and others by which More came into 
possession of the whole property in 1559.1 Possibly 36 feet was the 
width of the “hall place”, which may have extended in the usual 
manner over the cloister walk, while the varying widths of 22, 25, and 
27 feet in other deeds may be the measure of the ground floor up to 
the cloister walk, or of rooms unequally extended. 

When this old cloister row was let to Sir Henry Neville in 1560, 
it was described as containing the four upper rooms that Cheek had 
occupied, recently vacated by the Revels Office.2 The entire building, 
containing also a number of lower rooms and cellars, was described 
as being 157 ft. 101/, in. long, 21 ft. 9 in. wide at the south end and 
26 ft. 71/, in. wide at the north end. Eleven years later, when it was 
let to Lord Cobham, this same upper floor was divided into six rooms — 
two in the north part, of a total length of 46 feet, and four in the south 
part 110 feet long? — the same as when it was leased to Farrant in 


Regis modo iacent et reponuntur ex parte bureali”, and against (versus) the 
Duchy chamber and Sir John Portinary on west. 

A vacant room or entrance against a small kitchen and the coalhouse, 30 by 
Ltt: 

The Duchy chamber and lodging beneath, 45 by 16 ft., abutting east on north 
end of said “‘frater’, and westward on Portinary’s parlor. 

1 Loseley JUSS. Deed of Lady Cawarden and Sir W. More to John Birch and 
others, 20 Dec., 1559, The pertinent part of the deed freely translates the descrip- 
tion in Cawarden’s Latin patent of 1550, above abstracted. 

2 Loseley JESS. Lease from Sir William More to Sir Henry Neville, 10 June, 
1560. More demises “‘ynto the faid S* Henry Nevell all that his houfe and lodg- 
inge conteynynge foure Romes latelye called or knowen by the name of m? Chekes 
lodginge and fithence vfed by St Thomas Cawarden knight deceafed for the office 
of the Queenes Mat!¢s Revelles conteyninge in length ffyftye and two yerdes and 
a half and a half quarter of a yerde and euery yerde therof conteyninge thre fote 
of Affice and in bredeth at the South end therof feven yerdes & A quarter of a 
yerde and in bredeth at the North end therof eight yerdes thre quarters and A half 
quarter of a yerde’” &c. 

The building contained lower rooms also, besides these four upper rooms of 
the Revels office, or Cheek’s “lodgings”. Vacant grounds on the west, to Water 
lane, cellars, rooms on the east, passages, two entries under or through parts of 
the building, &c. are described at length. For locations, this is the most im- 
portant deed of the lot, and for antiquarian exactness ought to be quoted in full. 
But space forbids. 

3 Loseley MSS. Lease from Sir William More to Lord Cobham, 6 Feb., 1571. 
More leases ‘“‘vnto the faid William: Lorde Cobham all thofe his Sixe Vpper Chambers 
Loftes Lodgynges or Romes Liynge & beinge together wtn the precincte of the 
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1576.1 These rooms, and apparently all others in the building, were 
occupied during at least a part of Neville’s tenure, and on into Cob- 
ham’s, by the Company of Silk Dyers, who, when Sir William More 
in 1568 bought back the lease from Neville for 1001. or more,? paid 
the increased rent of 20 marks a year instead of 61.3 Since the man- 
ufacture and merchandising of silks was largely in the hands of the 
Italians, we may take it that “y® Italian’? that Farrant wished to be 
removed was of this company of dyers. 

We have More’s statement that Neville had set up partitions. 
The deeds also show that he had made four rooms into six. From 
Farrant’s eagerness to have the little closet in the north part as neces- 
sary to his uses, and from the fact that he tore down one or more of 
the new partitions in making his little theatre, we may infer that this 
north section or “hall” was the place where Neville set up the parti- 
tions and where Farrant took them out to make his auditorium. 
It was against this section also that Neville built the new kitchen 
and a great new stair leading up to the hall. 

This north section is erroneously described in Farrant’s lease (by 
mistake in copying the description in it from the previous lease to 
Cobham) as being 25 feet wide and 561/, feet long, which, with the 
110 feet of the south section, would make 1661/, feet instead of 156 
to 157 feet as stated in the three several leases to Neville, Cobham, 


late Diffolued Howfe or priorie of the black ffrieres otherwife called the friers 
preachers in London which faid Sixe vpper chambers Loftes Lodginges or Romes 
were latelie (amongeft others) in the tenure and occupacion of Henry Nevell 
knight and do conteyne in lengh frome the North ende thereof to the South ende 
of the fame one Hundred ffiftie and fixe ffoot and a half of affize” &c. The rest 
of the description is practically the same as already quoted in the Farrant lease, 
which, with slight modifications, copied this Cobham lease throughout the de- 
scriptive portion. But the measure of the north section, 46 by 25 feet, was erro- 
neously copied into Farrant’s lease as 561/, by 25 feet. 

1 See Farrant’s lease, supra, 132%. 

2 Infra, 175. 

3 Loseley MSS. More’s Account Book of rents &c., 1561—1570. Neville’s last 
payment was on Christmas, 1568. In the next list, note is made, “S' Henry nevell 
difcharged from of lady day 1568[—69] w°" was xxx$a quart’. In the next list 
note is made of “rent inereffed”, with farther note “the Sylke Dyers for v* houfe 
late S™ Henry Nevell Knight ... iij!! vjs viij@”. Similar notes are in later lists. 
Finally. at Christmas, 1570, against this record of quarterly payment by the 
“fylk Dyers” is written “my L Cobham” — from which date his tenure began, 
though the lease was not signed until Feb. 6 following. 
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and Farrant. Cobham’'s lease of 1571, which Farrant’s practically 
duplicates, has this section 46 by 25 feet — which formerly constituted 
the larger part of a “hall” as it was demised some years earlier (1554) 
to Cobham, with dimensions then of 52 by 27 feet,4 and which later, 
in a deed of sale to Cobham, dated 11 March, 1601, was described as 
in the occupancy of Sir Jerome Bowes, who owned the glass-house 
hard by.? 

Not these inaccurate measurements, but the location can serve 
for identification. If this north hall, with partitions removed and with 
the ereat new stair leading up to it, did not serve for Farrant’s theatre, 
I fear we shall not easily locate it. It may be taken as a practical 
certainty that this was the place. The wainscotted room with the great 
round “‘portal”’ (i. e., entry or vestibule, not the door itself), described 
as in the south section, was not one of the newly partitioned rooms, 
and therefore not made into the theatre, for such wainscoting and 
portals were common to monastic frateries. It 1s certain that Farrant 
did not use as an auditorium the great vround-floor room where the 
robes of the Revels lay, and where Cawarden gave a banquet and a play 
on opening his new office, first because that room had no partitions 
in it and was being used as a fence-school in and before 1572, and 
second because it was not included in Farrant’s lease. 


1 Loseley SS. Deed of Sir Thomas Cawarden to Lord Cobham, 25 April, 
1554. 

2 Loseley MSS, Deed of Sir Geo. More to Lord Cobham, conveying all that 
kitchen built by Neville, adjoining this north section on the west. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BLACKFRIARS BECOMES A REGULAR THEATRE 


Exact information as to the changes made by Farrant to convert 
some part of the six upper rooms into a theatre is lacking. We can 
infer that he built a platform or stage as a necessity, as Ralph Radcliff 
had done in a similar refectory at Hitchin in 1538. It appears that he 
stopped up the windows (which More later complained were spoiled) 
and as a matter of course he had to have the stage lighted by candles. 
Like the Court hall, and the places of acting at St. Paul’s, at White- 
friars, at schools, universities and other private halls, it had but the 
one floor for spectators. There was no room for galleries. We may rest 
assured that it followed in simple fashion the arrangement of the Court 
halls in which the children, after being trained here, were to show 
their skill in acting. Widow Farrant later pleaded that her husband 
had spent considerable money in making the building suitable.2 On 
the other hand, Sir William More, who found objections to the theatre, 
complained specifically of only the spoilmg of the windows and the 
removal of the partitions which Neville had set up.* If any other 
partitions had been taken down, or if other specific changes had been 
made, we may be sure, after becoming acquainted with him, that he 
would not, in defending his course against the theatre, have failed 
to particularize in his usual careful way. 

More later found fault with the removal of partitions, on the ground 
that Farrant’s original request for the lease specified the removal 
of but one partition.t Then Farrant began to use the place as “a con- 
tinual theatre’.4 This greatly annoyed the parish and especially 
displeased More, who declared that Farrant, having explained that 

* Infra, 1742-75. 

2 Infra, 1581-—59. 

3 Infra, 1742—75, 176. 

4 Supra, 1312; infra, 151, 1742, 175—76. 
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his purpose was only to teach there the children of the Chapel, had 
deceived him in this matter also.! But that was a mere technicality, 
and More doubtless understood the customary fiction by which com- 
panies were allowed to act on the pretext of doing her Majesty’s service, 
just as clearly as he understood the definite statement of Lord Leicester 
a little later in recommending Hunnis ax Farrant’s theatrical suc- 
cessor in this same building.2 Farrant, by the Queen's tacit or ex- 
plicit permission, did intend to teach and actually taught the children 
of both chapels there — to act plays for the Court. And he got some 
profit out of it in the meantime. So he went ahead using the place 
as a regular theatre. Year by year he presented plays there, some- 
times with the children of Windsor alone. sometimes with both them 
and the children of the Chapel Royal under William Hunnis. And each 
year at the Christmas season they played at Cour-. 

Although Farrant alone leased the building, it would seem from 
the sequel and from the immediate use of it by the children of both 
chapels that he had the favor and codperation of his friend Hunnis. 
In their first performance at Court after the Blackfriars opened, they 
are designated in the Revels Accounts as the children of Windsor and 
the children of the Chapel Royal, and in the Treasurer of the Chamber’s 
accounts as simply “‘the children of the Chapel”’, in each as under the 
management of Farrant.? Thereafter, during the remaining years 
of Farrant’s management, 1577—80, all payments were made to him 
for the performances of “the children of the Chapel” — a name suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to cover both chapels of her Majesty. Also, 
although Hunnis appears in the records both before and immediately 
after Farrant’s regime, he does not appear by name during that period. 
It is evident that the two masters had combined their interests. The 
use of the children as actors for private profit being permitted by the 
Queen, there was nothing to prevent Farrant and Hunnis from exer- 
cising to their own advantage the powers conferred by their com- 
missions to take up children. It was human. And if they had not 
kept an eye out for boys that would develop into good actors as well 
as good singers, they would not have served the best interests of either 
themselves or her Majesty. 

I WN Rs a a 

2 Infra, 1542, 

3 See Table, infra, 206, 207 and Payments, infra, 218, 220, 221. 
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_ Sometime within the four months that followed Farrant’s letter 
of August 27, 1576, and about the time when Burbage opened his new 
“Theatre” in Shoreditch, the first play was performed in the little 
private playhouse of Blackfriars. We may justly conclude that the 
opening date was early enough to afford Farrant opportunity to train 
the children of Windsor and the children of the Chapel Royal together 
for their performance of the play of The history of Mutius Scevola 
before the Queen on the following Twelfth night, with such success 
as to merit her special reward of 107. above the usual amount of 6 1. 
138. 4d.} 

Nothing appears in the course of the first four years to have dis- 
turbed the dramatic success and financial prosperity of the young 
Blackfriars in its competition with the increasingly popular com- 
panies of men. The company, composed of the Queen’s own Chapel 
children, was conducted by an officer of the household under her 
Majesty’s sanction, and received each year her royal patronage. That 
alone was enough to insure a select following with such prosperity as 
appears to have attended the venture from the beginning. 

Yet, that success was not had for the asking, is made clear by a 
glance at theatrical conditions. Competition was keen. An examina- 
tion of the list of payments for plays at Court as here printed, some of 
them never before published, shows the trend of dramatic activity 
as well as the growing competition.2 It is an eloquent index to the 
rapid development of the drama. By 1576, moreover, the drama of 
Enelish birth had driven the classic drama of the schools out of the 
court and shaken its own citadels. The competition for highest success 
at Court — which meant similar success outside — now lay between 
the men’s companies on the one hand, and the children of the two 
chapels at Blackfriars, together with the children of Paul’s, on the other, 
all cultivating the native drama. In that competition the children, 
though overmatched by the men’s companies under powerful patrons, 
were able to hold their own. Of the 37 plays acted at Court m season 
from. 1577 to 1580 inclusive, they presented ten, a little more than 
a quarter of the total number.? Of these, the Blackfriars boys under 
Farrant presented one in 1577, one in 1578, two in 1579, and one in 


1 See Zable and Payments, infra, 206, 218. 
2 See Payments, infra, 218—21; also Table, 206—207. 
3 See Table, infra, 206--208. 
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his final vear, 1580. To this general testimony of success is added 
the word of Stephen Gosson, written apparently in Farrant’s last 
vear. witnessing the popular favor outside the Court that warranted 
the production of many comedies during this period at the Black- 
friars. 4 

That Farrant was the author of the drainas acted by the children 
of Windsor before establishing the Blackfriars is indicated again and 
again in the Revels accounts as well as by all the attendant circum- 
stances of his management of the company. Similarly, Hunnis was 
the author of the plays of the Chapel Royal boys, as Edwards and 
Cornish had been. before his time. When the two chapels combined 
in the acting of many comedies at the Blackfriars as well as at the 
Court, we may believe that the combined dramatic genius of both 
was required. None of these have descended to 1s. We know even 
the names of but three at the Blackfriars during Farrant’s lifetime, 
The history of Mutius Scevola, played before the Queen on Twelfth 
night, 1577; The history of Loyaltie aw? bewtie, on Shrove Monday, 
2 March. 1579: and A History of Alucius on St. John’s night, 27 Dec., 
1579. 

These and their kind, from Cornish to Farrant, were written solely 
to please, to entertain. That done. they were laid aside by their authors 
and forgotten in the effort to devise some new and fresh enjoyment. 
They were not conscious literary efforts, aimed not at immortality 
but only at ephemerality. Thus conceived, they were not preserved, 
except rarely. Yet they were the sole representatives of dramatic 
taste and advance. Mainly the drama that took itself seriously, that 
had some moral or didactic purpose, the classic or classicized drama, 
a conscious effort on the part of the author and thoroughly unrepresen- 
tative of the taste of either Court or people, got itself preserved, by 
virtue of the consciously serious effort of the individual author. But 
the new drama had not yet reached the stage of conscious art. It was 
in the stage where authorship mattered none, and the achievement 
of pleasing entertainment was everything. Conscious art, the per- 
sonality of the author, in a word, the Poet, was yet to develop as the 
next stage of dramatic evolution. We must be content to know that 
forces to that end were at work, and that the plays tried out on the 
Court and the public in that achievement were numerous — far more 


1 See Gosson, infra, 1701. 
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numerous, we may believe, than our extensive table of plays at Court 
can even index.! 

As to the part the Blackfriars took in dramatic development during 
Farrant’s brief management from 1576 to 1580, we can only judge by 
the outcome that it sufficiently met the occasion as a means to these 
larger ends. A definite testimony of its achievement came from out- 
side the Court in the last year of Farrant’s life when he was given the 
unusual privilege, previously accorded only to Richard Edwards, 2 
of presenting a play with his boys at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Meanwhile, Sir William More waited for a chance to terminate 
Farrant’s lease of the theatre. Finally when Farrant sub-let a part 
of the building, More claimed forfeiture, because Farrant had not 
procured his written consent. But before More could take action, he 
says, Farrant died, namely, 30 Nov., 1580.4 

With Farrant’s appointment as Master of the children of Windsor 
in 1564, the boys of that chapel began for the first time in its history 
to act plays. Thereafter, for fifteen years, they appeared before the 
Queen nearly every Chiistmas season. With his death they ceased. 
From that time forth they are never heard of again as actors. To- 
gether, they and he had served as unconscious factors in a national 
evolution. By the part they played in establishing the permanent 
theatre as an institution, they had taken the most important step in 
the development of the drama since the davs of Cornish. 


2 Infra, 199-—209. 

2 Supra, 1102,4. 

3 Records of the Society of Lincoln's Inn (Black Books, ed, W. P. Baildon, 
1897) I, 418. Accounts of Thomas Wykes, Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, 21 and 22 
Elizabeth (17 Nov., 1579 to 16 Nov., 1580). ‘Payments: —... £3 6s. 5d. 
to M? Ferrand, one of the Queen’s Chaplains, for a Comedy [pro commedia] shown, 
by warrant of the Governors, dated February 9th “[1580}. 

This is the last recorded performance by Farrant. The play may well have 
been the History of Alucius, which he had but shortly before, Dec. 27, presented 
betore the Queen. See infra, 207. 

4 The Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal (ed. Rimbault, Camden Society, 
1872) 3; Farrant’s last will, Somerset House, P. C. C., 9 Darey. dated 30 Nov.. 
1580 (the day of his death), proved 1 March following, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
STORM AND STRESS 


Then opened a new chapter in this first Blackfriars theatre. The 
widow, Anne Farrant, was left with ten children, and was not well- 
to-do. True, the eldest son, Richard, had reached young manhood,! 
but the care of the family was heavy upon her. Although her husband, 
in accordance with stipulations in the lease,? had left the theatre to 
her by will,* yet More now made a technical entry upon the premises 


1 This son was not of age when Farrant made his will, 30 Nov., 1580 (wu. s.) but 
was of age in or before 1581, for on Aug. 26 of that year he signed a recognizance 
in Chancery for 100 marks due from him to Hugh Miller. See Chancery, Close 
Rolls, 23 Elizabeth, pt. 23, Recognizances. On the same date, he signed a deed 
of the East Greenwich house, formerly his father’s, to Miller. 

2 Supra, 136. 

3 Somerset House, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 9 Darcy. --In dei nomine 
Amen. I Richard ffarrante one of the gentlemene of the Queenes Maiefties 
Chappell beinge ficke in bodye, but whole and of a perfecte memorye, Doe make 
this my laft will and Teftamente in manner and fforme followinge. ffirft I be- 
queathe my foule to Allmightie God, And my bodye to be buried and interred 
at the difcrecion of my Executour. Item I geve and bequeathe to my wieff, 
Anne ffarrante the Leaze of my howfe in the blacke ffriers in London, whiche 
Leafe is in a Chefte at my howfe in Grenewiche, To haue and enioye the fame 
for and duringe her naturall lieffe, if fhe lyve fo long as the yeres yet vnexpired 
doe contynewe. And if not, then I geve and bequeathe the Refidewe of the fayde 
yeres vato whiche of my Childrene fhe {hall thincke mete and conveniente. Alfo 
¥ geve and bequeath to my wieffe my howfe whiche I firfte purchazed in Greene- 
wiche till fuche tyme as my fonne Richarde comme to the full age of one and 
Twentie yeres condicionallie that fhee mayntayne and kepe him vntill the faide 
yeres Moreover I geve and bequeathe to my wieffe the litle howfe in the Gar- 
deyne at Grenewich ‘Yogether withe the litle Gardeine impaled belonginge to 
the fame, for and duringe her naturall lieff, And after her deceafe, the fame 
to remayne to whiche of my Children fhe fhall thincke meete. All the Refte of 
my goodes movable and vnmovable whatfoever I geve and bequeathe to my 
wieffe, whome I make my fole Executrix. In witnes wherof I haue hereunto 
putte my hande the Thirtithe daie off November in the three and twentethe 
yere of the Reigne cf of fouereigne Ladye Elizabeth by the grace of god of Eng- 
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and refused to acknowledge the lease by receiving any rent except 
conditionally. He says he offered to leave the points in controversy 
to two lawyers to arbitrate, but she would not.!_ On Christmas day, 
_ within a month after her husband’s death, she wrote More a pitiful 
letter, setting forth her poor estate, “not having the revenue of one 
grote any waye comynge in” to pay her husband’s debts and to support 
her ten “‘littellons”. She begged his clemency and accustomed goodness 
to consider her distressed estate and for God’s cause to comfort her 
with permission to sublet the property and gain some income from it.2 

The widow could not use the theatre as her husband had done; 
she had neither his official position as master of the children, nor 
means to organize and manage another company. In narrating the 
story later, she said that she was unable during this first year either 


land ffraunce and Ireland Queene Defender of the faithe &c. (Richard ffarrant). 
Witneffes hereof Bartholomewe Mafon Clarke Nicholas Beighton Richard 
Grandwall William Rodenhurfte John Skeate Clark. / 

{Proved 1 March following, with Anne Farrant confirmed as executrix.] 

1 Infra, 176. 

2 Loseley MSS. Letters, unnumbered. 
[Address To the right woorfhipfull St Willyam More knighte at his howfe 
in dorso] _nerre Gilford geive thes wt Spede. 


Right worfhipfull S™ after my humble Comendacions and my dewtie alfo 
remembred, wheare it hathe pleafed yo" worfhippe to graunte vnto my hufbande 
in his lifetyme one leafe of yo howfe wt*in the Blackefreers for the terme of 
xxjti yeares, wt" a provifo in the ende therof that he cannot nether lett nor fett 
the fame wtoute yor worfhippes confent vnder yo" hande in wrightinge; and 
nowe for that it hathe pleafed god to caule my faid hufbande ynto his merce, 
havinge leafte behynde him the charge of tenne fmale children vpon my hande/ 
and my hufband befides greatlie indebted, not hauinge the revenewe of one grote 
any waye comynge in, but by makeinge the beafte I maye of fuche thinges as he 
hathe leafte behynde him to relyve my littellons/ Maye it therfore pleafe yo" 
woorfhippe of yo™ aboundante clemencye and accuftomed goodnes to confider 
a poore widdowes diftreffed eftate, and for godds caufe to comforte her wt” yor 
woorfhipps warrante vnder yo hande. to lett and {ett the fame to my beafte 
comoditie duringe the terme of yeares in the faid leafe conteyned/ not doinge 
anye wafte. In all we doinge I fhall evermore moft boundentlye praye vnto 
god for the prefervacion of yo" worfhippes longe contynuance ffrom Grenewiche 
the xxv!» of December [1580] 
By a poore and forrowfull widdowe 
An ffarrant. 

pofteript St I ame to crave pardon of this pref{umed bouldnes vpon fo {lender 

acquaintance, yet vrged by conftreynte I ame to imparte my penurye, in 

hope of relife/ 
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to use the house for acting or to let it so as to get enough to pay the 
annual rent of 141.1 Then came an opportunity, and she sold the 
lease of the entire property to William Hunnis, Master of the children 
of the Chapel Royal, who, despite the widow’s statement above referred 
to, may have continued the training of his boys there with little or no 
interruption. 

Immediately afterwards, on Sept. 19, 1581, Lord Leicester wrote 
as intercessor to Sir William More, introducing “my frend Mt Hunnys 
this bearer’, and recommending him to favor, on the explicit under- 

~ standing that he was to use the theatre, as his predecessor had done, 

“in training the children for her Majesty's service.2 Mure was slow 
about consenting. In the meantime. Hunnis took in a partner, and also 
probably practiced the bovs sufficiently for the performance they 
presented before the Queen at the following Curistmas.* Finally, 
on Dec. 20. 1581, the widow was enabled to siyn a lease of the whole 
property to William Hunnis and John Newman, by which she was to 
have twenty nobles (67. 13s. 4d.) a year more than the 14/7. which 
she herself had to pay. She still kept the original lease, and was respon- 
sible to More. For the performance of their covenants, the lessees 
gave her a joint and several bond for 1007.4 Newman is said to have 
reported afterwards that he paid her 301., presumably as a “fine” 
or “bonus”, upon taking possession.® 


1 Infra, 163. 
2 Loseley MSS. Letters. 
[Address in dorso.] To my lovinge freinde S* William Moore deliuer this. 


St William Moore. Wheras my frend M' Hunnys this bearer enformeth me 
that he hath of late bought of ffarrantes widdowe her leafe of that houfe in black 
fryers we you made to her hufband diffeafed and meanes ther to practife the 
Queens children of the Chappell, being nowe in his chardge, in like fort as his 
predeceffot did for the better trayning them to do her Mate fervice He is nowe 
a fuyter to me to recommend hym to yoT good fauot we? I do very hartely as one 
that I wifh right well ynto and will giue you thankes for any countenaunce or 
frendfhipp you fhall {hewe hym for the furtheraunce of this his hone{t requeft 
And thus wth my hertie comendacions I wifh you right hartely well to fare. 
from the court this 19th of Septemb? 1581. 
Yo! verie louing frend 
R Leycester 

3 See table of Plays at Court, infra, 208; also, payment for this performance, 
223. 

4 Infra, 159—60, 160—61, 163, 166. 

5 Infra, 1742—75, 176. 
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It is evident from the preceding, especially from Farrant’s will, 
that the widow was not so destitute as her plea would persuade us to 
believe. It is also evident that Farrant had made the theatre profitable 
enough for the new lessees to feel warranted in going to these additional 
expenses. That they likewise made profit, even thus, and in spite 
of the trouble that soon overtook them, is declared later by Mrs. Far- 
rant,! and also evidenced by their tenacity in holding on to the theatre 
even at the expense of heavy lawsuits.2 

Under its new lessees, the Blackfriars resumed, or continued, its 
activity as a regular theatre, and the children of the Chapel, trained 
there in public performances, presented plays before the Queen each 
Christmas season thereafter until its sudden termination. Yet financial 
difficulties and More’s unfavorable, puritanic attitude made its ex- 
istence constantly precarious. 

In her later long statement of events, widow Farrant claimed that 
her lease was at various times endangered by the failure of the new 
managers to pay her the rent, and often she was put to hard straits 
to raise the money.*? Neither her own income nor the small annuity 
of 201. which her friends at Court were finally able to secure to her 
from the Queen,* was sufficient to meet the expenses of her large fam- 
ily and at the same time keep up the arrearages of the theatre. At 
one time she made “humble and pittifull suite” to Lord Cobham, whose 
mansion was just north of the theatre. and he paid the rent for her. 
At another time she borrowed the necessary amount of Henry Seltord, 
of the Queen’s Privy Chamber, one of the Masters in the Court of Re- 
quests. At other times she sold or pawned some of her goods, as 
a dozen gold buttons, jewels, plate, and other stuff to raise the amount 
of the rent. She says she even laid pawns with Hunnis and Newman 
to raise money in advance to live on, but when rent-day came they 
deducted the rent and kept the pawns. To save herself from arrest 
and from More’s growing impatience, she had also to spend money 
in repairing the building, although her tenants were obligated to do it. 


1 Infra, 164. 


2 Infra, 159—68, 172, 175—76. 

3 Infra, 164—65. 

4 Hattield House. Salisbury JJSS. A warrant under the privy seal to “Anne 
widow of Richard Ferrant, gentleman of the Chapel”, granting her a lease in 
reversion without fine, of lands &e. to the value of 207, per annum. Endorsed 


“Anne Farrant, widow, 1582”. 
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In the spring of 1583, they failed to pay the rent for the preceding 
quarter. On September 29, the rent for three quarters, that is, from 
the preceding Christmas, was still due, and was not paid until the 
last of October. 

Meanwhile, Sir William More made trouble for the tenants, doubt- 
less for non-payment, and desired to get possession. Thereupon, 
Hunnis and Newman made a shift. They leased the theatre to a young 
Welsh scrivener. Henry Evans, whose later more or less famous man- 
avement of the Blackfriars theatre with the children of the Chapel 
asactors I have set forth from orivinal records in another publication. + 
But they still retained the lease vranted to them by widow Farrant. — 
And the children of the Chapel continued to act at the theatre as before. 

Sir William More was now determined to get possession. So he 
took the usual legal steps in ejectment by making a fictitious lease to 
“his man’, Thomas Smalpeece, of Guildford, and in Trinity (June) 
term , 1583, brought a suit in the courts of the City of London in the 
name of Smalpeece against Evans to eject him.2 Evans, being a 
scrivener, knew the ins and outs of the courts sufficiently to delay 
action for : vear. 

It was during these troublous times, in the month of November, 
1583, that Hunnis made his petition to the Queen, which now becomes 
intelligible. If, as it seemed likely, he should be deprived of the theatre 


The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603 (1908). 

Infra, 1581, 165, 175—76. 

State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, CLXIII, No. 88. 

[In dorso:]} 

1583 Novembr 

The humble peticion of the 

M* of the Children of hir highnes Chappell 

[In different hand:] 

To haue farther allowances for the finding of the children for causes 
wthin mentioned 


w to ~ 


Maye it pleafe yo™ honores william Hunnys Mr? of the Children 
of hir highnes Chappell, moft humble befeecheth to con- 
fid? of thefe fewe lynes. / 
ffirft hir Mate alloweth for the dyett of xij children of hir fayd Chappell 
daylie vj4 a peece by the daye, and xl! by the yeare for theyre aparrell and all 
other furneture. / 
Agayne there is no ffee allowed neyther for the m™ of the fayd children nor 
for his vffher, and yet neuertheleff is he con{trayned, over and befydes the v{fher 


Storm and Stress Gate Deer f°! 
by More, and could not have the profits from using the children as 
actors, then some other means should be devised by her Majesty for 
the expense of maintaining them. Formerly, in the days of Plummer, 
Abyngdon, Banaster, Squier, Newark, Cornish, and Crane, as we have 
seen, the King made generous provision for the Master by way of 
annuities from abbies and by other perquisities, gifts, and fees. Hunnis 
now reminds the Queen of these better days under her famous father, 
and indicates that the honorary annuity of 401. to the Master, together 
with the allowance of 6d. a day for each of the children, is not and never 


{till to kepe bothe a man fervant to attend vpon them and lykewyfe a woman 
feruant to waft and kepe them cleane./ 

Alfo there is no allowance for the lodginge of the fayd Chilldren, fuch tyme 
as they attend vppon the Courte, but the m* to his greate charge is dryuen to 
hyer chambers both for him felf, his vffher Chilldren and fervantes. / 

Alfo theare is no allowaunce for ryding Jornies when occation ferueth the 
m! to trauell or fend into fundrie partes within this Realme, to take vpp and 
bring fuch children as be thought meete to be trayned for the fervice of hir mate, / 

Alfo there is no allowaunce ne other confideracion for thofe children whofe 
voyces be chaunged, whoe onelye de depend vpon the charge of the fayd M* 
vntill fuch tyme as he may preferr the fame w*® cloathing and other furniture, 
vnte his no fmalle charge. 

And although it may be obiected that hir Mat’® allowaunce is no whitt leff 
then hir Mas ffather of famous memorie therefore allowed: yet confidering the 
pryces of thinges prefent to the tyme paft and what annuities the m™ then hadd 
out of fundrie abbies within this Reaime, befydes fondrie giftes from the kinge, and 
dyuers perticuler ffees befydes, for the better mayntenaunce of the fayd children 
and office: and befides alfo there hath ben withdrawne trom the fayd chilldren 
fynce hir Mat’ comming to the Crowne xij? by the daye which was allowed for 
theyr breakefastes as may apeare by the Treasorer of the Chamber his acompt, 
for the tyme beinge./ with other allowaunces incident to the office as appeareth 
by the auntyent acomptes in the fayd office, which I heere omytt. / 

The burden heereof hath from tyme to tyme fo hindred the M's of the chil- 
dren viz m™ Bower, m? Edwardes, my fellf and mf! ffarrant: that notwith{tanding 
fome good helpes otherwyfe fome of them dyed in {fo poore cafe, and fo deepelie 
indebted that they haue not left fearcelye wherewith to burye them./ 

In tender confideracion whereof, might it pleafe yo" honores that the fayde 
allowaunce of vj4 a daye apeece for the Childrens dyet might be referued in hir 
Mats coffers during the tyme of theyre attendaunce. And in Liew thereof they 
to be allowed meate and drinke within this honorable hou{eholde for that Tam 
not able vppon fo fmall allowaunce eny longer to beare fo heauie a burden. Or 
otherwyfe to be confydred as fhali feeme belt vnto yo honorable wyidomes. / 


(No signature. The preceding is the first accurate print of the document. It has been 
previously published with a swarm of errors. ending with a falsely added signature as a 
climax of unfaithful editing]. 
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was supposed to be adequate for their maintenance. Bower, Edwards, 
and he. likewise his late theatrical associate, Farrant, of Windsor cha- 
pel. who fared similarly, have fallen upon the leaner days. This thea- 
trical venture has been, therefore, to him as to Farrant, a means of sup- 
plying the lack of annuities such as former masters had, without which 
or its equivalent he practically refuses to vontinue as Master. Even 
to the present day the Master boards and rooms the boys where it 
may seem to him best, usually in or about his own house, as of old. 
Since Hunnis hired chambers for the children at his own expense, 
and also used them in acting at the Blackfriars, we may properly infer 
that he found it most convenient tv maintain them in lodgings in the 
old refectory building where he had the theatre. Furthermore, if he 
could not have the theatre. what was to be done with the boys when 
their voices changed, and he could no longer prefer 01 advance them 
as actors? 

Hunnis could not appeal directly to the Queen to use her influence 
to stop the action of More, who was on intimate terms with her and 
at times entertained her at Loseley. But this petition might serve to 
that end or toward other means of relief, at the pleasure of her Majesty. 

About the same time, the Queen’s secretary, Sir Francis Walsing- 
hai, was directly appealed to by widow Farrant, who besought him 
to mtercede with More and save her from ruin. Even Sir Francis 
could not move him to desist, although he seems to have done his best, 
and even sent More a copy of the petition. Convinced that she was 


t Loseley MSS., copy of Ann Farrant’s petition sent by Walsingham to More. 
Undated. Internal evidence fixes its date as here placed. 
[In dorso, in More’s hand:] Anne fferrant Supplycacon 


To the righte honorable S™ ffrancis Walfingam Knighte 
Cheefe Secretary to the Queenes mofte excellent Matte. 


In mofte humble wife fheweth yo™ honore yor Oratrix Ann farrante widowe, 
that wheras St Will’am More Knighte the xx‘ day of Decembt in the xixth 
yeere of hir Mates raygne did demife vnto Richarde ffarrante yo: fayde Oratrix 
late hufband and to his executors and affignes one howfe wt” other thappurten- 
ances {cituate in the Blacke ffryers, for the terme of xxj yeeres then nexte en- 
fuinge as by the indentures appereth Soe it is righte honorable that nowe of late 
this lafte Hillary Terme St Willtam Moore vpon a fuppofall of a leafe to be made 
by yot Oratrix vnto one Henry Evans hath entred vpon the demifed premiffes 
and made over a leafe therof vnto his owne man Thomas Smalepeece to trye 
the faide Evans his righte therin, who hath recouered it againit Evans and feketh 
by the fupofed leafe made to Evans to take forfature alfoe again{fte yo™ faide 


- 
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doomed to lose the theatre, and having but one recourse left, she 
brought two suits about this same date, namely, in Michaelmas (Oct.- 
Dec.) term, in the Court of Common Pleas, one against Hunnis,! the 
other against Newman,? both for the purpose of recovering 1001. 


Oratrix w°> might. be hir vtter vndoinge. Wheras yo! faide Oratrix never made 
any leafe to Evans nor admitted any forfayture, but trwly payed hir rente, from 
time to time vnto S* William Moore and repayred the howfe, w°? howfe did 
greately indepte yo fayde Oratrix late hufbande to make it comodius for his 
purpofe w°} dept had not hir Mate bine gracius and bowntifull vnto yor faide 
Oratrix had never [sic] hable to difcharge it, who hathe payed all hir Ma's bowntie 
beftowed one yor faide Oratrix for his deptes and for the reliefe of yo" faide Oratrix 
and hir poore tenn Children fince it pleafed god to cale yo' faide Oratrix late 
huf{bande ioe that yot faide Oratrix hath nothinge lefte to relieve hir, and hir 
poore children, Maye it therfore pleafe yo" honore of yo™ aboundante compaffion, 
the rather for that yo" faide Oratrix is a poore widdowe and hath a greate charge 
of children and is not hable wtout greate charges and hinderance to defend the 
triwth of hir caufe, to graunte yo" honors ledérre vnto S* William Moore that he 
woulde ftay his procedinge and fuffer the caufe to be harde by indifferent per- 
fons leaft thorowghe miftakinge yo! faide Oratrix hir cawfe and intent both fhe 
and hirs be caufles put from ther only {taye and reliefe and yo" poore Oratrix 
accordinge to hir bownden diwty fhall praye to thallmighty god for yo" honorable 
eftate longe to continywe wt» encreafe of honor./ 
By yor poore Oratrix 
Ann ffarrante 

1 Court of Common Pleas, Plea Rolls, 25 and 26 Elizabeth, membrane cccj. 
Anne Farrant v. William Hunnis. Set down for Michaelmas, 1583, and postponed 
to the following Easter, upon Hunnis’s motion. The recital is in the usual Latin 
formula of this court in cases of debt, and merely shows that Hunnis and Newman 
on Dec. 20, 1581, did give Anne Farrant a joint and several bond for 100 /., of 
which she now claims forfeiture. There is no farther record of the case after 
the postponement to Easter. 

2 Ibid. Anne Farrant v. John Newman. Set down for Michaelmas, 1583. 
Postponed on Newman’s motion, to Hilary, then to Easter following. No judg- 
ment or other record thereafter entered. Same Latin formula as in the case 
against Hunnis for the same bond of 100 /. But in this, the condition of the bond 
signed by Hunnis and Newman Dee. 20, 1581, is quoted, thus: 

“The condicion of this obligacion ys fuche that yf the wythin bounde Wyllyam 
Hunnys & John Newman ther executors admynyftrators & aflignes & euery 
of them do well & truly obferue performe fullfyll & keape all & every the cov- 
enantes grauntes articles paymentes & agrementes which on the parte & behalfe 
of the said William John ther executors adimynyitrators & affignes or any of 
them are or ought to be obferued performed fulfylled keapt specified & menctoned 
in one payer of Jndentures bering date w'" thefe prefentes made betwene the 
within named Anne ffarrant on thone partve & the faid William & John of 
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on the joint and several bond they had sealed to her. Hunnis and 
Newman, however, did not feel that they should be held on their bond. 
So they in turn, at the opening of the next term, January, 1584, brought 
suit in the Court of Requests for relief in equity against her suits at 
the Common Law. In the pleadings of this suit, the complainants and 
the defendant relate pretty much the whele previous history of the 
theatre, as above narrated. The documents are here inserted as in- 
valuable records, more inviting than their solid appearance suggests, 
and useful to all future students of the drama and stage. 


Public Record Office, Court of Requests Proceedings, Unealendared, 
Elixabeth, 1584. 


Newman and Hunnis xv. Farrant. 


BILL. 

[In dorso| Vicefimo die 

Januarij A’ Regni 

Dominae no/trae 

Elizabethae xxvj*’ 
ffiat breve fub privato Sigillo directwim parti infraferiptae ad Com- 
parendum coram dictam Dominam Regina octabis Sancti Hillarij 
proxi” et hoc fub pena Centum librarwm. 


To the Queenes moft excellent Mat» 
our dread Souereigne Ladye. 
In moft humble wyfe Complayninge fheweth vnto yo' moft ex- 
cellent Mat* yo! Highnis faythfull and obedyent Subiectes John 
Newman and Willtam Hvnnis of the Cittie of London Gent That 
whereas on Ann ffarrante late of Grenewich Widowe by Indenture 
bearinge date the twenteth day of Decembre in the foore and twen- 
teth yeare of yo" Mat'*s Raigne Did demyfe and lett certayne Rommes 
pareell of the Diffolved Houfe of Blacke firiers w'in the fayd Cittye 
of London Vuto yo" fayd Subiectes for divers yeares yet induringe 
Yeldinge and payinge for the fame fuch yearely Rent and att fuch 
daies and tymes as in the fayd Indenture ys expreffed with other 
Covenantes by yo" fayd Subiectes to be performed As by the fayd 
Indenture more att Large yt doth and may appeare And for the 
performance of the fayd Covenantes yo" fayd Subiectes became bound 
by Obligacton ioyntly and feverallie in the fomme of on Hundred 
thother party according to the tenor purporte effect & true meanyng of the 


faid Jndentures That then this prefent obligacion to be voyde or elles to ftande 
& abyde in full force & effect.” 
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poundes As by the faid Indenture and Obligacion Appeareth So 
yt is yf yt may pleafe yo™ moft excellent Ma‘ That although yo™ 
fayd Subiectes And their Affignes have from tyme to tyme payd 
the fayd yearelie Rentes referved vppon the fayd Leaffe And as 
they verylie thinke have obferved the Covenantes in the fayd In- 
denture mencioned yet notw'"{ftandinge the fayd Ann ffarrante of a 
Covetous and gredye mynde fekinge the vtter fpoile of yo™ Maties 
fayd Subiectes hath of late Contrary to all Equitie and good Con- 
fcience Comenced her tfeuerall fuytes att the Common Lawe vppon 
the fayd Bond of on Hundred poundes Againft yo™ fayd Subiectes 
in yo™ Mats Courte of Common pleas Surmyfinge and makinge 
fpeech that the faid Rent hath not benn dewlie payd to the fayd 
Ann Att the daies and tymes appointed in the faid Indenture w 
yo" fayd Subiectes doe thinke to have benn payd att the fayd daies 
or att the Leaft veary fhortelie after w°® fayd Rent the faid Ann 
ffarrant did notw**{tandinge by her owne Confent voluntarylie re- 
ceave And made thereof Acquittance from tyme to tyme. In tender 
Confideracion whereof And for afmuch as yo" fayd Subiectes have 
not the fayd Indentures to fhewe fourth in Courte And thereby to 
pleade Att the Common Lawe the performance of the fayd Cove- 
nantes nor have any Remedy by the Dew Courfe of the Common 
Lawes of this Realme to aide and releyve themfelves in difcharge 
of the paym' of the fayd Hundred poundes The extremytie whereof 
beinge fhewed vnto yo" fayd Subiectes vppon fo fmale A Caufe will 
tend to their vtter vndoeinge vnleffe your Mates accuftomed Clem- 
ency be vnto them fhewed in this behalfe May yt therefore pleafe 
yo" moft excellent Ma** the premyffes Confidered to graunte yo' 
Highnis moft gratious Writt of Privye Seale te be directed to the 
fayd Ann ffarrante Comaundinge her thereby Att A certayne Day 
and ynder A certayne paine therein by yo" Mat'* to be lymitted 
and appoynted perfonnalie to appeare before yo" Ma‘ in yo" Highnis 
Court of Requestes then and ther to anfweare to the premyffes. 
And farther to graunte yo’ moft gratious writt of Iniunction to be 
likewife directed to the fayd Ann inioyinge her thereby not to 
procede any farther to fue and vex yo" Subiectes or either of them 
Att the Common Lawes of this Realme touching the premyffes But 
the fayd Ann to abide and to ftand to fuch order and Direction 
in the fame as tu the fayd Courte fhall feme beft to ftand w 
Equytie and good Confcience And yo" fayd Subiectes accordinge to 
their bounden dewties fhall dailie pray vnto Almightie God that 
yo’ Highnis in greate ffelicitie and Renowne may Long Raigne 
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Chapter XV EEL 


ANSWER, 


Aino Regni Regine 
Elizabeth &e xxyj'" 


The Aunfwere of Anne flarrante widdowe 
to the bill of Complainte of Willm Hunnys 
and Johu Newisan Comp! 


The defendante by proteftacion nott acknowledginge any thinge 
in the faid bill to be true and favinge to ber felf all advauntages 
of and concerninge the vneertentie and infuffiviency of the faid bill 
of Complainte and to the iurifdiction of this motte honourable 
Courte in and concerninge the matters therin mencéoned and fur- 
myfed againfte this defendante to induce this Courte to ftaie this 
defendante from proceedinge in and w'" her Lawfull and iuft accion 
and fuite att and accordinge to the Courfe of the Common Lawe 
for aunfwere in and to the faide bill of Compixinte and for more 
full declaracion of the truthe of the matters therin vntruly touched 
and mencvoned faieth That longe tyme before that the faid Defendant 
did demife and graunte by her Indenture the faid romethes par'cell 
of the faid Diffolued howfe of the hlacke ffryers wt" in the Cittie 
of London to the faid Complaynante as in the faid bill is alledged; 
One Sir Will’éam Moore of Lofley in the Countie of Surrey knighte 
was thereof feafed in his demefne as of fee and fo beinge feafed 
by his Indenture of leafe bearinge date the twentith daie of De- 
cember in the nyntenth yere of your ma raigne did amoungeft 
other thinges Demyfe graunte and to ferme lett ynto oue Richarde 
ffarrante late of Newe Wynfore in the Countie of Berkes gent then 
hufbande to this Defendante the faid romethes in the faid bill men- 
cvoned for the terme of one and twenty yeres to bee accompted 
next and ymediately followinge from and after the feafte of S* Mi- 
chaell tharchaungell then laft paft, yeldinge and payinge therefor 
yerely to the faide Sir Willéam Mocre his heires and affignes 
fouretene poundes of lawfull money of Englande att the feafte of 
the natiuitye of our Lord God Thannuncyacon of the Virgin marye 
the natiuitie of St John Baptift and the feafte of S' michael tharch- 
aungell or w''in fiftene daies after eucry of the faid fealtes by 
evyn porcions w'" an efpeciall claufe of Diftreffe for none paymente 
of the faide rente and alfo a claufe of reentrye yf the faide rente 
or any parte thereof be arere by the fpace of twenty daies In 
and by w"" Indenture the faid Richard ffarrante did covenante for 
him his executo"* and affignes to repaire fufteyne and amende the 
faid Romes and the buildinges tilynges leades and other thinges in 
or aboute the fame when and as often as nede fhall require And 
that nether he no' any of his affienes fhould affigne demyfe or 
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lett the premiffes or any parte thereof nor vfe or occupie the water 
of the pipe or conduyte therin Letten butt to their owne vfe us 
in and by the fame Indenture more att large appeareth. And the 
faid Richard fo being poffeffed thereof by vertue of the fame De- 
mife aboute three yeres now laf pait Dyed inteftate, After whofe 
deceaffe the admyniftraciou of all the goodes and Chattells of the 
faide Richarde were Commytted to this Defend* then and yet Wid- 
dowe and late the wietf of the jaid Richard ffarrante By vertue of 
w" letters of admyniftracion the {aid defendante did enter and was 
poffeffed of the thinges in and by the faide Indenture demifed and 
by vertue thereof was chargeable w*" the fame rente condicion cove- 
nantes articles, and being a fole woman vnable of herfelf to vfe 
the faide romethes to fuch purpofes as her faid husband late vfed 
them nor havinge any nede or occacion to occupie them to fuch 
Commodity as would difcharge the rentes due for the faide romes 
in the bill alledged nor beinge able to fufteyne repaire and amende 
the faide romes accordinge to the referuacions condicions Covenantes 
and articles in the faid Indenture made betwene the faid Sir w™ 
more knight and the faid Richard ffarrante late hufbande to the 
faide defendante w'" {hee was bound to paie performe and fullfill. 
ffor her further helpe eafe Comforte and Commoditie and att the 
erneit requeft and defire of the faid Complaynantes fhee this de- 
fendant was content to Lett the romes in the faid bill menctoned 
to the faid Complaynantes yeldinge and payinge therefore to her 
yerely the fomme of twenty nobles more then the faid fourtene 
poundes due to the faid Sir william more w leafe the Scryveno" 
w') by their appointment made the Indenture of the fame Leafe 
did make yelding only the yerely rente ot twenty poundes fixe 
fhillinges and eighte pence of Lawtull money of England att the 
faide ffoure feaftes of the yere mofte vfuall aforefaid or w'¥in 
eighte daies then next followinge, Whereby this defendant ys dryven 
by ouerfighte to lacke one noble yerely of the rente fhe mente to 
baue for w’" the Complaynantes promifed her a fatiffaction w*" the 
neuer yet could gett of them/ By W°" Indenture alfo the faide Com- 
playnantes did covenante graunte and agree w' the faide def‘ to 
repaire fufteyne and amende att all tymes as often as neede fhall 
require duringe the faid terme the faide romes and the buildinges 
tilinges Leades and other the premiffes w'" her faid hufbande by 
his faide Covenante was charged to doe And further the faid 
Complaynantes became bounde by obligacéon in one hundreth poundes 
to this deft wt" condicion well and truly to obferue performe fullfill 
and kepe all the Covenantes grauntes articles paymentes and agrea- 
mentes on their parte and behalfe w® in the faide Indenture of 
Leafe by her to them made are mencéoned’ Tn and by w'" Indenture 
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alfo the faid nowe deft hath Covenanted nott only to faue theis 
Complaynantes harmleffe of the faid rent referued to the faide 
Sir william moore butt alfo to paie or tender the fame att or vpon 
the daies whereon ytt oughte to be paide by reafon of the Leafe 
to her faid late hufbande made Since w*" demife and graunte made 
to the faid Complaynantes, the faid Complaynantes as this defendant 
hath credibly bynne aduertifed haue graunted all their eftate and 
terme in and to the premiffes ynto one Henry Evans~ Citizen and 
Scryueno’ of London and they haue of & by vertue thereof hadd 
and reaped farr greater profytt then the faide yerely rente amounteth 
vnto, And as this deft by diuers good prefumpcions hath good 
caufe to fufpect they or fomme of them haue fought contryued and 
practized diuers meanes to auoyde and defraude this defendante of 
and from the rente w" fhee hath referued to herfelf in and vpon 
the faid Demife by her made and contrary to the true intent and 
good meaninge and expreffe wordes of the referuacions and articles 
conteyned in the faid Indenture of Leafe by her made haue nott 
at any tyme fince to this defendantes nowe remembrance paide their 
quarter rente due att any of the quarter daies aboue mencioned for 
the paymente of the faid rent and many tymes haue w'" holden 
the faide rente for and by the fpace of half a yere and more, and 
this defendant beinge left very bare and poore and w*" greate 
charge of children and debtes of her faid late hufbande and thereby 
and by diuers euill meanes to her vfed by them or fomme of them 
havinge greate lacke of money and nott having money in hande to 
fatiffye the rente due to the faid Sir william Moore thee hath 
bynne dryyen att fome tyme of paymente of the faide rente to the 
faide Sir william Moore by humble and pittifull fuite to the righte 
honourable Lord Cobham to obteyne fuch fauo" and helpe of his 
good Lordfhipp that one of his men would and mighte offer and 
tender to paie the rente then due in fafegarde of the faid graund 
leafe, And att an othe’ tyme this defendant hath bynne vrged to 
craue and obteyne of m' Henry Sekeforde Efquire of her ma’ preuie 
chamb' to Lende to this defendant fo muche money as woulde and did 
paie the faid quarters rent to the faid S" william moore vpon the laft 
Day of fiftene daies after the faid quarter for fafegarde of the grande 
leafe aforefaid, And otber tymes this defendant hath bynne by their 
negligence in nott paymente of their rent dryven for the paymente of 
the faid rente to the faid Sir w” moore to fell Diuers of her goodes 
and chattells at farr leffer price then they were worthe as att one tyme 
a dofen of gould buttons and at an other tyme of a fett of vyalls, 
And att fome tyme when this defendant for extreme nede hath 
borrowed of fome of them fomme money and Layde fome of her 
plate and Jewells to them or fome of them in pawns they haue 
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att the paymente of the faid rente to her defalked from the rente 
the money to her lent and yet deteyned the faid pawnes, And this 
laft yere beinge the fyve & twentith yere of your ma‘ raigne 
three quarters rentes due or paiable by them att the feaftes of 
Thannuncyacion of our ladye ett the natiutie of St John Baptift 
and att the feaft of S* michaell tharchaungell laft paft were nott 
paid vntill nere aboute all S' Day Jaft paft And further the faid 
Complaynantes beinge erneftly required by this defendant to doe 
nedefull reparacions ypon the howfe beinge greately decayed by 
their nott repairinge thereof they did Dryve the tyme fo Long vntill 
Sir william moore was determyned to come to London whereby the 
faid Defendant for that fhe would nott incurr the daunger of the 
Covenante in her graund leafe was conftreyned to amende and 
repaire the Leades of the faid howfe beinge before blowne vpp wt" 
wynde the charges whereof did come vnto fiftene fhillinges and fixe 
pence and the faid Complaynantes neuer would paie the fame, Where- 
ypon the workman did retayne one of the knighte marffhalls men 
for arreft [of| this defendant for the fame/ for the auoydinge 
whereof this defendant paide the fame fiftene fhillinges & fixe pence 
And further this Deferdant hath diuers other manifeft matters 
afwell as the caufes aforefaid as alfo by fome fpeaches vttered by 
the faid Complaynantes w** do perfwade her that the faide Com- 
playuantes intende to caufe this defendant to forfeyte or lofe her 
faide Leafe whereby fhe holdeth the premyffes and diuers other 
Lyttle parcells’ ffor that the faide defendant w'"out the paymente 
thereof and performance of the faid Covenantes by the faide Com- 
playnantes is nott able to paie the {aid Sir willzam Moore his rente 
and performe the Covenantes that fhe by the graund leafe and by 
the Indenture by her made to the faide Complaynantes is bounde 
to doe/ Befides that the faide Sir william moore hath fince made 
fomme entry and a newe Leafe of the premiffes to one who by 
colour thereof hath fued the faid Evans who hath w'out the 
preuytie of this deft fo faintly and falfely pleaded and defended 
the caufe that Judgemente ys lyke to be geven againft the faid 
Evans to the greate preiudice of this defendant And they or fome 
of them haue att fome tymes falfely protefted that they or fome of 
them hadd fatiffied the rente due to Sir william Moore when in 
truthe the rente due to Sir william Moore hath nott bynne paid 
The w*" caufe befides diuers other vnfrendly and harde dealinges 
by them or fome of them vfed to this defendant, This defen- 
dant thinketh to be fuche caufes as this Courte will vouchfafe 
fo to confider of that fhee {hall nott be ftayde or hindered to pro- 
fecute her iufte and Lawfull accions and fuites att the Common 
Lawe again{te the faide Complaynantes w''oute that that the faid 
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Complaynantes and their affignes haue from tyme to tyme paid the 
faid yerely rentcs referued vpon the faid Leafe, or haue obferued the 
Covenantes menconed in the faid Indenture as in the faid bill of 
Complainte ys alledged, w'*out that that this defendant vpon any 
Covetuous and gredy mynde hath foughte the vtter fpoile of the 
faid Complaynantes or vypon any fuche gredy and covetuous mynde 
or contrary to equity and good econfcycnace hath Commenced the 
faid fuites att the Common Lawe vpon the faid bond-of one hun- 
dreth poundes againfte the Complaynantes vpon furmyfe only that 
the faid rente hath nott bynne duly paide att the daies and tymes 
appointed/ or that the faid rente hath bynne paide att the fame 
appointed Daies or fhortly after as in the faid bill ys vntruly 
furmyfed And wout that that this defendant hath voluntarily 
receyued the faid rentes for w*" fhe nowe fueth the Complaynantes 
att the Common Lawe or hath made acquittaunces of the fame 
rentes from tyme to tyme’ And wout that that any other matter 
Caufe or thinge in the faid bill of Complaint conteyned materyall 
or effectuall fo’ this Deft to aunfwere vnto and nott herin fufficy- 
ently aunfwered vnto Denyed and trauerfed or confeffed and auoided 
ys true All w matters thys Deft ys ready to auerr and proue as 
this mofte honourable Courte fhall awarde and prayeth to be 
difmiffed owte of and from the fame w*" his reafonable Coftes and 
charges therein in that behalf wrongtully fufteyned/ 
Pigytt [Solicitor's Signature]. 


REPLICATION. 

xxvij° Die Maij A° 

R"* Elizabeth xxvj*’, 
The Replicaczon of William Hunnis and 
John Newman Complaynantes to the Aun- 
{were of Anne ffarrant wydowe Def*. 


The faide Complaynantes Replye and fayne and either of them 
faith and affirmeth and auerreth and mainteyneth all and euerie 
matter thinge and things therein conteyned to be true in fuche 
manner and forme as in and by the fayde Bill of Complaint is 
fett forth And for ffurther Replicacion fayne and eyther of them 
faith that the fayde S" William More knight did demife and lett to 
fferme the premiffes in the faide Aunfwere mencioned vnto the faide 
Richarde ffarrant as in and by the fame Aunfwere is declared. And 
alfo that the fayde Richarde foe beinge thereof poffeffed by vertue 
of the fame demife about three yeares nowe laft paft made his laft 
will and Teftament and dyed but not Inteftate as by the faide De- 
fendaunt is fuppofed. Wout that that the faide Complaynantes or 
either of them or the faid Henrie Evans haue fought contrived and 
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practized Diuers or any wayes and meanes to avoyde and Defraude 
this Defendaunt of and from the rent w‘" fhe hath referved to her 
felfe in and vpon the fayde Demife by her made or any part there 
of but haue paide the whole fomme of twentie pounde thirtene 
fhillinges and fowre pence accordinge to the trewe intent and mean- 
inge of the fayde parties touchinge theire fayde bargaine. And 
fayne and will aver and prove that they the fayde Plaintiffes and 
theire Affigneis haue and will aver and mainteyne that they haue 
Done from tyme to tyme and weare readie to haue Done fufficient 
Reparacions in and vpon the fayde premiffes as neede required: 
But in one tyme when the fayde Defendaunt willfully obtruded her 
felffe into fome botchinge and vnfitt Dealinge in the fame Repa- 
racions and did lett the fufficient and due performing thereof by 
the fayde Complaynants and to theire greate loffe and hynderaunce. 
W* that that [the] fayde Complaynantes will auer and maynteyne 
that they or fome of them haue paide or fatiffied or were alwayes 
readie to paie and fatiffie the faide yearely rent and that willfully 
refufed by the faide Defendaunt accordinge to the true intent of 
the refervacion thereof. And wout that that fhe the faide Defendaunt 
hath byn by theire negligence in not payment of rent vnto the 
faid S' William More driven to fell Diu’® of her goods and Chattells 
at a ffarre leffer price then they were worth. And w'*out that 
that fhe the faide Defendaunt fold the faide goodes and Chattells 
in the faide Aunfwere mencioned before the faid Demife made of 
the premiffes vnto the faide Complaynantes. W'*out that that any 
other thinge in the faide Aunfwere materiall to be Replied vnto 
trauerfed confeffed or avoyded and herein not fpecially Replied vnto 
trauerfed confeffed or avoyded is true in fuch manner and forme as 
in and by the faid Aunfwere is aledged. All w°" matters the faid 
Complaynantes are readie to auer and prove as this honorable 
Courte fhall award and prayne as they before haue prayed./ 
Archer (solicitor’s signature} 
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Vicefimo feptimo die Januarij Anno Regni Regine Elizabethe &c xxyjte. 
In the caufe at the fute of John Newman and William Hunynges 
complaynantes againft Ann ffarrant Defendaunt it is Ordered that 
the counfaill of bothe parties fhalbe hard vpon wednefdaye nexte con- 
cerninge the mayntenance of the bill of complaint 


Orders and Decrees, Vol. 13, fo. 43b. 


Trieefimo die Januarij Anno Regni Kegine Elizabethe &e xxyvj te/. 
In the caufe at the fute of John Newman gent and others com- 
playnantes againfte Anne ffarrant widowe defendaunte at the motion 
of m'™ Molineux beinge of counfaill w'® the complaynantes it is 
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Ordered that bothe parties fhall wt" theire counfaill learned attend 
vypou Mondaye nexte then to be hard vpon this pointe onelie 
whether that an Iniunction fhalbe graunted in the fame cauie 
or not. 


Orders and Decrees Vol. 13, fo. 120. 

Vicelimo tervio die J[rnij Anno Reg]ni Regine } lizablethe &e xxvj ‘oj. 
In the caufe dependinge in variaunce in her ma‘ honorable 
courte of Requeftes at the fute of John Newman and William Hunnes 
complaynantes againfte Anne ffarrant widowe defendaunte at the 
motion of m™ Dunce beinge of counfaill wt" the complaynntes it is 
this Daye ordered that both parties fhall attende w'" theire coun- 
faill learned vpon Satterdaye nexte Then to be hard ypon the pointes 
of the breache of the obligacton mentioned in thaunfwere of the 
faide defendaunte w*" is in the fame aunfwere affigned to be for 
non payment of the Rente referved and payalle by force of the 
Indenture of Leafe made to the compl** And whether that there- 
vppon an Iniunction fhalbe awarded out of this courte for the ftaye 
of the Defendauntes proceadinge in the faide caufe or not And that 
the complaynantes fhall give notice of this Order to the Defent in 
convenient tyme./. 


{Further orders and the final decree are wanting.] 
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CHAPTER XIX 
JOHN LYLY ACQUIRES THE BLACKFRIARS THEATRE 


During this year of 1583—-84, there were suits, contentions, and 
petitions all round, enough to break any theatre. Still there was life 
in it to preserve, and the Earl of Oxford, himself celebrated in his day 
as a dramatist, came to the rescue. The Earl of Oxford, noted alike 
as swaggerer, roisterer, brawler, coxcomb, musician, poet, Maecenas, 
was also the devoted patron of John Lyly, whose Euphues had made 
a stir in all England during the past three years. He believed in Lyly’s 
literary ability. So he hought the Blackfriars lease of Henry Evans, 
and after keeping it himself a little while made a present of it to Lyly, 
in or about June, 1583. 

Lyly was no poet, but he had a fair head for story, and a better 
one for light quip. It was a great opportunity for him to have a theatre 
all his own, and it made a dramatist of him. The management of the 
theatre did not change much with the transfer. Thereafter we hear 
of John Lyly as presenting two plays at Court in the winter of 1583—84 
with the Earl of Oxford’s servants, and also of Henry Evans even a 
year later as head of the same Earl of Oxford’s boys at Court.2 We 
hear also of two plays by Lyly, these same two, his earliest, performed 
by the children of the Chapel and the children of Paul’s acting together 
(constituting the Earl of Oxford’s boys),? one, Alexander and Cam- 
paspe, on New Year’s night, 1584,4 the other, Sapho and Phao, on the 
following Shrove Tuesday at night, March 3.4 For three and a quarter 
centuries the title-pages of these plays have furnished our only 

1 George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie (1589) 51, ranges together 
“Th’ Earle of Oxford and Maifter Edwardes of her Maiefties Chappell for Comedy 
and Enterlude’’. 

2 See Payments, infra, 225. 

3 Infra, 171—172, 209, 224. 

4 Infra, 170. 171—72, 181—82. 186, 209. 
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information as to company, place, and date of acting. They and Stephen 
Gosson’s single phrase in Plays Confuted in Five Actions’ concerning 
a ureat many comedies being acted at the Blackfriars about 1580—82, 
have constituted our sole souree of information about this first Black- 
friars theatre up to the time of assembling the materials for its history 
as here presented. 

From our new knowledge that Lyly’s first connection with the 
Blackfriars theatre was in 1583 — about June, when More began suit 
against Evans and the Earl of Oxford stepped in — we know finally 
that he wrote these first two plays within the following six to eight 
months, one of them hastily, as the Blackfriars prologue to Campaspe 
declares, both with hope of some profit as well as in preparation for 
the Queen's Christmas entertainment.2 The obvious evidence of the 
title-pages, too often disregarded by historians. thé t both plays were 
acted at Court in the beginning of the year 1584, :- fixed with finality, 
even to the days above stated, by their own declaration and by the 
independent testimony of the Treasurer of the Chamber.* The title- 
page of the first edition (1584) of Campasype properly declares, in agree- 
ment with the Treasurer of the Chamber’s accounts, that it was played 
at Court on “‘newveares day at night’. In the second edition, issued 
the same vear, but with a careless new title-page, this is erroneously 
changed to “twelfe day at night”. On the contrary, however, the 
children of the Chapel played alone on Twelfth day at night, under 
direction of their Master, William Hunnis.4 


1 Stephen Gosson, Playes Confuted in fiue Actions (c. 1581). ‘But in Playes 
either thofe thinges are fained that neuer were, as Cupid and Pfyche plaid at Paules; 
and a greate many Coedies more at y® Blacke friers and in euery Playe houfe in 
London, which for breuities fake I ouerfkippe.” 

2 It has been often assumed and often doubted that Lyly’s first play was 
Woman in the Moon. The present history removes it for all time from the posi- 
tion of priority, and makes it appear veritable that.it was, as the prologue de- 
clares, simply the first dedicated to Phoebus, his first “‘poet’s dream’’, written 
in blank verse under the influence of that ‘‘mighty fine” that all contemporaries 
recognized as Marlowe's. Moreover, being a satire against the Queen, however 
veiled, it could hardly = been written at the period of flattery that begot 
Campaspe and Sapho and Phao, but rather some years later when he was bitter 
at her failing to reward him for these earlier adulatory services. All this falls 
in with the very satisfactory presentation in R. W. Bond, Works of John Lyly 
(1902) ITI, 231234, 

3 Infra, 224. 

4 Infra, 209, 224. 
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The organization of the Chapel children and the Paul’s boys into 
a single company was of recent date, shortly preceding Lyly’s acquisi- 
tion of the theatre. The characters in Campaspe and Sapho and 
Phao — 28 in the former and 17 in the latter — too numerous for the 
12 boys of the Chapel alone, show that he planned those plays for 
the combined company as he found it. How the Paul’s boys were 
brought into the Blackfriars organization is patent. Sebastian West- 
cott, almoner of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who had presented plays with 
the choir-boys for some thirty years, appeared with them for the last 
time before the Queen on Dec. 26, 1581.1 Early in the following year 
he died,? and his successor, Thomas Gyles, did not attempt to carry 
on dramatic performances until two or three years after the Black- 
friars closed its doors. In the meantime, some satisfactory financial 
arrangement was made between the almoner and the Blackfriars man- 
agers.? So the two companies together, under the name of the Earl 
of Oxford’s servants (doubtless so called in official records through 
the Earl’s known patronage and his instrumentality in securing the 
favor at Court for both Lyly and Evans), united in the performance of 
plays, and John Lyly himself was paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber 


1 Infra, 208, 223. 

2 Somerset House, P. C. C., 14 and 31 Tirwhite, last will of Sebastian West- 
cote; confirmed by sentence of 3 July, 1582. 

3 See the case of Shakespeare and his associates in buying off Gyles’s suc- 
cessor, Edward Peirce, to stop the acting of Paul’s boys altogether (wu. ¢., 173—74). 
We can count upon it infallibly that every break in any theatre or company 
means money or its lack. The more we learn about the drama and stage, the 
more we find that the drama was dependent upon mere physical means of money, 
or its equivalent in theatre, equipment, and company. We must forget the 
foolish notions started by Fleay about companies “‘in favor” and “‘out of favor’. 
as in this case of Paul’s. A few facts settle such matters. See Fleay, Stage, 81; 
G. P. Baker, Endymion, cxi, who is more fortunate than some in not resting 
upon Fleay; J. T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies (1910) I, 326; and others 
who have written on the subject. 

4 This Blackfriars company does not appear to have been related to the 
Earl of Oxford’s servants who played occasionally in the provinces from 1580 
to 1590. They had previously acted before the Queen, to which reference is 
made by Dr. John Hatcher, vice-chancellor of Cambridge university, in a letter 
of 21 June, 1580, to Burghley. At Bristol in 1581 the itinerant company was 
said to consist of nine boys and one man. See further J.T. Murray, op. cit.. 
344—349; letter of Dr. Hatcher,:in State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 
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for presenting his two plays of Campaspe and Sapho and Phao with 
them the unusual sum of 201. by warrant which dates them respec- 
tively, as above stated, Jan. 1 and March 3, 1584.4 

From the fact of Lyly’s ownership of the Blackfriars theatre under 
patronage of the Earl of Oxford, from the fact that the children of the 
Chapel and the children of Paul’s, stated in the title-pages as the actors 
of his two plays, were called also the Earl of Oxford’s servants in the 
Treasurer of the Chamber’s accounts, and from the fact that the final 
play of the organization was presented by the children under Evans as 
the Earl of Oxford’s boys,? we are made sure that the Blackfriars, since 
the transfer to the Evans-Oxford-Lyly regime, had been going on pretty 
much as before, with the same boys of the Chapel and of Paul’s acting 
merely under the new patron’s name. Besides, Sir William More thought 
that this posting of the Blackfriars lease over fron. Hunnis and New- 
man, first to Evans, then to the Earl of Oxford, then to Lyly, was for 
the purpose of delaying or defeating him in his suit to get possession. 3 
In which he was certainly not far wrong. Having been put off by Evans’s 
demurrer in Trinity term (1583) and again in Michaelmas term, More 
demanded judgment in Hilary (Jan.-Feb., 1584), but was refused by 
the judges until the matter should be farther considered. Finally, 
after a year’s delay, the loss of much time, and the expenditure of 
some 40/., he did get judgment in his favor in the last of Easter term 
(about May), 1584, and process was awarded to the Sheriff of London 
to give him possession.4 

This ended the first Blackfriars theatre and also the performances 
of the children of the Chapel during the mastership of Hunnis. But 
it did not quite end the Earl of Oxford’s company, nor Lyly’s writing 
for them, nor Evans’s management of them, nor the Queen’s interest 
in them. At the next Christmas season, Dec. 27, 1584, they were again 
at Court, and Evans was paid for their performance of Agamemnon and 
Ulysses before her on that date. Whether Lyly, as is most likely, 
or the Earl of Oxford, as is possible, or some one else was the author 
of this play there is not sufficient evidence now to determine. But 
that SB: did write at least Galathea for them during the year is 


1 Infra, 224, 

2 Infra, 209, 225, 
3 Infra, 175—76. 
4 Infra, 175, 176. 
5 Infra, 209, 225. 
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sufficiently attested by the fact that it was entered for publication 
on April 1, 1585, under title, however, of Titirus and Galathea.1 Still 
we hear of the company once more, in the letter of a secret informer 
to Sir Francis Walsingham, January 25, 1586[—87], who complained 
that there were two hundred piayers in London in the various com- 
panies of the Queen, the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Oxford, the 
Lord Admiral, and “‘dyvers others’ who daily set up their playbills.2 
The Earl of Oxiord’s company, however, appeared no more at Court, 
and this is the last we hear of them. 

Where the company had been acting after More was given pos- 
session of the Blackfriars can only be inferred as being at Paul’s, where 
the choir-boys, who constituted a large part of it, renewed acting 
under their separate title immediately after this, under Thomas Gyles, 
almoner and master, at the Christmas season of 1587—88.3 There, 
too, Lyly continued as their dramatist. It may have been in anticipa- 
tion or in furtherance of this arrangement at Paul’s, with Lyly as 
semi-official Court dramatist, that the Queen in 1585 granted to 
Thomas Gyles the same sort of commission for taking up children 
for St. Paul’s* as she had formerly granted to Edwards, Farrant, and 
Hunnis for her own chapels. It is significant that never before nor 
after was such a commission granted to Paul’s, nor to any other church 
or chapel outside the royal household. As to the business arrangements 
in the meantime, since the almoner had power to deal in the matter 
of acting and also of leasing out certain “houses” adjoining the church, 
such as the singing-school, and did permit the boys to act at the Black- 
friars as a part of Oxford’s company, it is evident that a satisfactory 
agreement was reached. We have the example of Gyles’s successor, 
Edward Peirce, entering into even a more important business arrange- 
ment concerning the choir-boys and their use in acting in 1609, when 
Shakespeare and his associates, desiring to get a monopoly of the 
private theatres, agreed to pay Peirce 201. a year to cease acting 

1 Arber, Stationers’ Register, II, 440. It was not published, however, until 
1592, just after its performance before the Queen on New Year’s night. 

2 Harl. MSS., 286, fo. 102; printed in Collier, I, 257. 

3 Infra, 186. 

4 For the only accurate copy of this commission in full, from the original 
in Brit. Mus., Sloane MSS., 2035 b, fo. 73, with correct date of April 26, 1585, 
see Charles William Wallace, The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603 


(1908) 67. 
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altogether. Paul's did thereupon eease.and lave never acted as a 


company since,t 

The ending of the Blackfriars theatre did not end widow Farrant’s 
efforts to hold her lease, in spite of the decree of the City court against 
her tenant Henry Evans. She appealed to the Privy Council, and 
the case hung ona long time. In More’s litivation, he had disregarded 
her. He considered her interests terminated by the transfer of the 
lease. and says that he heard nothing from her in the affair. Com- 
pelled now to defend himself against her appeal, he drew up brief 
notes, apparently to be used by his counsel, summarizing the history 
of the Blackfriars theatre from the standpoint of the annoyance it 
had caused him. This document, the facts of which have been woven 
into the above narrative, is here presented as an essential record. 


Loseley JESS. Bdl. 425; document not separately numbered nor cal- 
endared. Undated, but about 1585—86. 

Anne Farrant v. Sir Wiliam More. 

One sheet, folded, making 4 pages, «written full, very tender, parts 
rotted away. Although the Loseley MSS bave been ransacked again 
and again from Stowe and Dugdale to the present, this one, perhaps 
because vf its bad state, had not been opened since the damp of cen- 
turies began to glue its two leaves together. By great care, I succeed- 
ed in separating the leaves without the loss of a letter. The por- 
tions rotted away I have filled out, from the context and other sources, 
in brackets. The sheet has three divisions, (1) Reasons submitted to 
the Privy Council why the precincts of the Blackfriars should-be out of 
the jurisdiction of the City; (2) a note of a grant which I |W™ More] 
moved Mr. Secretary &c., for full jurisdiction in the Blackfriars, with 
manorial rights; i3) the following account of the Farrant lease occupying 
the last page and a half. The notes are in the first person of W™ More 
copied carefully by a clerk. Another MS., in More’s own hand, presenting 
a rough, incomplete draft of the Farrant matter, as here subjoined in a 


footnote”, helps to fill in some of the missing portions of this. fuller 
account :| 


1 See Charles William Wallace, Shakespeare and the Blackfriars Theatre 
- in The Century Magazine, September, 1910; also, documents upon which the 
article is based, in University Studies (Nebraska), 1911. 

2 Loseley MSS., “Letters Undated”. Not numbered nor calendared. [A 
fulded sheet of paper, with notes in Sir William More’s difficult hand on Farrant’s 
Blackfriars house, supplementing the above document. ] 


S? Wyllcam More Knyght made a leafe to fferrant of a howfe in the 
black ffryers in London for xxj yers wt a prouyfo that the fayd fferrant his 
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Towchinge the matter in variance between me and Ann 
Farrant) widowe for an howfe in [the Blackfriars] 


ffirft I lett the faid howfe to St (Henrie Nevell for a term of one and 
twenty yeres and took] of him noe fine for the fame. 


_St Henrie Nevell added a newe (kitchen and fett vpp - particions 


in the howfe./. 

Afterwarde S' Henrie Nevell fould me jhis lea‘e thereof for] an hun- 
dreth poundes w* I paid him at one paymfent befides forbelaringe of 
twoe or three yeares rent foe farre as I rem ember. 


- Afterward S" Henrie Nevell defired [me by his ‘letter} to lett the faid 


howfe to fferrant, w° I did vpon Condicion that [he fhjould not lett 
nor fett the fame nor anie parte therof to anie perfon w'out my Con- 
fent had and obteyned in wrytinge vnder my hand & feale./ 

fferrant pretended ynto me to vfe the howfe onlie for the teachinge 
of the Children of the Chappell but made it a Continuall howfe for 
plays to the offence of the precincte & pulled downe particons to 
make that place apte for that purpofe, wt S' Henrie Nevell had fett 
vpp & contrarie to the Condicion lett out parte of the faid howfe for 
the w' I charged him w* the forfeiture of his leafe whereunto he 


heyres executors nor affygnes fholde alyen lette fet or affygne the fame or any 
parte or parceil thereof wttout the confent of the fayd Wylliam fyrft had & 
opteynd in wrytyng vnder his hand & Seale 

ffyr{ft the fayd fferrant dyd let two parcels thereof to two feuerall perfons 
wherevpon the fayd Wylliam chargyng hym w*® breche of the condycon, he 
dyd offer to compound, wt” the fayd Wylliam for the fame but before the 
fayd Wylliam could haue his remedye agaynft hym he dyed./ 

Afterwardes the fayd fferrantes wyf as admynyftratryxe to her hufband let 
the fayd howfe [ffyrft to one Hunys affarre as I remember afterwardes to one 
Newman or Sutton then to Evans and from hym to the Erle of Oxford and from 
(stricken out in original)] his L to one Lylye wherevpon I was dryuen to bryng 
an eiectyone fyrme ageyn{t Evans then tenant of the howfe to my charge who 
vpon the tryall demurred in lawe wt me/ The demurrer beyng drawne the fayd 
Evance kept the fame in his handes wt® long delays after opteynyng the fame 
wt fom diffycultye I caufed my lernyd Counfell to move the Judges for Judg- 
ment vpon the fame who then requyred bokes therof the w°? I delyueryd to 
euery of them wherevpon after iiijt termes {pent 1 had Judgement and proces 
awarded to the Sheryf to geue me poffeffyon in all w°" tyme yntyll the poffeffion 
was thus geuen me I neuer herd of the fayd fferrantes wyf but onelye that by 
her means I was put to this great Charges of fute verye iniuryoflye/ 

The partycions by yow S™ newell fet vp are puld down & defaced the wyn- 
dows {poyled and fo the howfe in great Ruyne/ 

She had of the fayd Newman xxx'! in monye at his entrye into the howfe as 
he told me./ 
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yealded & offered Compofition but before I could take remedie againite 
him he) dyed.'. == 

After whofe death I entered vpon the faid howfe & refufed to 
receave anie rent but Condico(naliie|:; Neuertheleffe offeringe fferrantes 
widowe that if fhe would com{it| the cawfe to twoe lawyers indiffer- 
entlie chofen or to anie twoe Judges I would yeald to whatfoever 
they fhould determine therein: w*” fhe vtterlie refufed./. 

Imediately after fhe lett the howfe to one Hvnnis & afterwarde to 
one Ne([wman or Sutton as farre as I remember & then to Evans 
whoe fould his inj tereft] to the Erle of Oxforde whoe gave his intereft 
to Lyllie & the t[itle thus] was pofted over from one to another from me 
Contrarie to the faid {Con]dic{ion] 

At what time as Evans was foe poffeffed of it I brought my action 
again{t’ him for the fame and when it came to be tryed ke demurred 
in lawe vpon it w°" was done in Trinitie tearme... 

The demurrer beinge drawne the faid Evans kept the fame in his 
handes all Michellmaffe t(erme nex|t followinge, vfinge manie delayes. 
After the demurrer [had] I cawfed my learned Councell in hillar{ie 
terme] to demaunde iudgmient arlguinge the Cafe at the [ufual] place 
b[ut| the Recorder argued again{fte me./. 

The Judges would not then giue iudgem*®® but required to have b[ooks 
of the wh'ole proceedinge deliuered them wherof I deliuered {one to 
every of them| 

[At thje end of Eafter terme followinge I had indg'm}* again‘t 
‘Evans and] proceffe awarded to [the] Sheriffe to gi[ve] me | pof]feffion 
{in all which tyme of my fuite I never heard of fferrantes widowe 
but oJjnlie by her faid meanfes I] was putt to this great ch{arges] of 
[fute verye iniujriouflie. 

[My charges in follow[inge] the faid fuite & lyinge in London for 
that bufinefs {tand) me in [not] leffe then ffortie poun{des] 

[The howfe is muc|h impayred by the pulling downe the [particions| 
th/erof } 

[She had of the faid] Newman or Sutton thirtie (poundes in money at 
his entry into] the faid howfe as he toulde [me]. 


It is doubtful if the Council did anything in relief of Farrant’s 
widow. On Jan. 13, 1586[-7], Sir John Wooley wrote to Sir William 
More, his father-in-law, that she was renewing her complaint, and 
that Mr. Wade, clerk of the Privy Council, desired that More, Wooley, 
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and she should get together and settle the matter.1 Presumably they 
did, as this is the last we hear of the case. 


1 Loseley MSS., Uncalendared letters, 1581—1600. Sir John Wolley to Sir 
William More, dated ‘“‘the 13 of Janv 1586[—7]’. 

Having spoken in his first paragraph concerning the petition to the Queen 
about the liberties of the Blackfriars and the attitude of the Mayor and City 
toward it, with request for the most ample instructions in the matter, Wolley 
adds, 

“Likewife M' Wade clerk of the counfell telleth me of fferrantes widowes 
renewing of her complaint w°® he prayeth me at yo' comming to London maye 
be ended betwene you and me and hyr w°" at yo" comming I have promifed hym 
for my parte to do.” 


Wallace, 12 


CHAPTER XX 
DRAMATIC FORM ATTAINED AT THE BLACKFRIARS 


With the story of the Blackfriar before us as an essential, we find 
its place in the scheme of dramatic evolution. The closing year of 
1583—84 outwardly marks a change in the drama that has struck 
all historians as remarkable. In the extant plays known tu have been 
acted before public audiences prior to that date, the outward marks 
of artistic form are lacking; after that, form is the rule. F. G. Fleay, 
though unable to find the cause, was so impressed with this phenom- 
enon that he made separate lists of the plays preceding that date and 
those following it.1 The Blackfriars, standing in a unique position 
between the Court, the public, and the classic centres, finally reveals 
its organization, conditions, and opportunities as a prime enabling 
means in moulding the native dramatic interlude into artistic form. 
The slow evolution has been traced in the preceding pages through 
the great current of the Court and the branch that swuny off from 
it and gathered head in the public theatres. We are to observe now 
how the Blackfriars, in the direct current of Court influences, com- 
pleted the work there begun and reunited the two currents into one, 
not as shallow-flowing and slow, but as dynamic drama. 

And first we observe that out of all the preceding years with their 
many public companies of actors, no dramatic genius emerges. Nor 
could he before the permanent theatre. Even then no poet yet, or 
only nameless. It is not known who were the dramatists for the public 
theatres, aside from Stephen Gosson, who, after writing three plays 
for Burbage’s company at the Theatre, gave it up in disgust at the 
low taste he was expected to satisfy, and possibly R. Wilson, T. In- 
geland, and W. Wager. Burbage himself was no poet, as the pro- 
prietors of the Blackfriars were, but a joiner by profession. It is not 


1 Fleay Stage, 379 ff. 
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likely that the Curtain or the theatrical inns fared better in either 


proprietors or actors. The flotsam and jetsam that have drifted to 
us testify that no literary man outside the Court gave his time to 
drama, though many an amateur tried his hand on occasion. Pro- 
prietors had not yet reached that point of opulence nor even of security 
that encouraged genius to more than trial-flights. Pegasus was still 
sordid enough to feed on hay. 

A securer time was being hastened by the same demands of Court 
and public that had called the theatre into being as an institution. 
The appended table of plays at Court is an eloquent index to the forces 
that were working toward the next stage of development — the dram- 
atist, conscious dramatic art. It was by no mere fortuity nor foolish 
fate that the Blackfriars, even under crushing vicissitudes, was the 
means by which that next stage of evolution was reached. It came 
from occasion. There was the demand. Certain men had the genius 
to meet it, and needed the money it promised. That was their oppor- 
tunity. They took it. 

If this seems an unromantic view, it has at least the coat of being 
true. No art makes its own environment, but is the creature of it. 
The material is a necessary condition of the spiritual — used broadly 
to cover all aspiration and achievement — and the first demand of 
the ideal is a soil to growin. There needs the sordid earth out of which 
may flower the lily of the valley and the rose of Sharon. Without all 
external enabling means, drama could not have evolved into an art — 
could never have passed beyond impotent dream. It was the occasion 
of causes, not the cause of occasions. First the impulse, then the actor, 
then the craving auditor, then the time and place and all together, 
finally the dramatist — and a form of dramatic art was evolved. Its 
history not only shows its dependence upon the physical, after the 
manner of all art, but also furnishes notable instances of the poet or 
dramatist being made, not born — by chance conditions of the theatre 
and by the spirit of his times that touched his inner life and called 
him forth. Scarcely one, not even Shakespeare, certainly not Lyly 
nor Peele, would have found his genius otherwise. He must live; 
and the theatre gave him means. 

We have observed that conditions at the Court of Elizabeth were 
favorable to dramatic development, and that, when the playhouse 
was established as an institution and these conditions were in part 


transferred to the Blackfriars, that theatre enjoyed a select advantage 
12* 
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over the public theatre. Farrant. then Hunnis. as proprietors, bring- 
ing with them the traditions and practical duties of Court laureates, 
were its first poets. Of the two. Farrant was. upon the evidence of 
records. by far the more potent factor in dramatic evolution. As 
founder of the Blackfriars, theatrical manager, and playwright, his 
name must always hereafter be linked with those who were chief in 
making the drama. During the last 13 years of his life, we have a 
record of 14 plays presented by him at Court and one at Lincoln’s 
Inn, against five for the same period by Hunnis. After Farrant’s 
death, Hunnis presented 5 more from 1580 to 1583. Of these 24 to 
25 plays exhibited by them, as shown in the appended table,! we have 
reasons to believe, from the attributions in the Revels accounts and 
other sources, that they were the respective authors, except in the case 
of the performance under Hunnis, either Jan. 6 or ®eb. 2, i584, which 
is identified with Peele’s Arrargnment of Paris.” 

Both Farrant and Hunnis were known to contemporaries as play- 
wrights. In 1578, Hunnis was praised by his “crony’’, Thomas Newton, 
for his ““Enterludes’’,? while both Farrant and Hunnis, as followers 
of Edwards. were satirized by a contemporary, apparently Stephen 
Gosson, in a sentence printed in 1580, which at last we can understand. 
Both had been at Court some 30 years, since the time of Edward VI,4 
and. were followers of the dramatic style of Richard Edwards, one of 
the chief characters of whose Damon and Pythias is Aristippus, deviser 
of entertaimments at the court of Dionysius. So the satirist dubs 
these two eldest servitors in the Court respectively as “Need” and 
““Flattery’’, and together as time-serving “scholars unto Aristippus’’,> 
and two or three sentences later sheds tears over the young boys 
“trained vp in filthie fpeeches, vnnatural and vnfeemelie geftures” 


1 Infra, 202—209, 212—224. 
2 Infra, 181, 209. 
3 Ina prefatory poem to Hunnis’s Hive Full of Honey (1578), Newton speaks of 
“Thy Enterludes, thy gallant layes, thy roundletts and thy songes, 
Thy Nosegay, and thy Widowe’s Myte, with that therto belonges, 
With other fancies of thy forge” &c. 
+ Supra, 1177. 
5 [Stephen Gosson?], A Second and Third Blast of Retrait from Piaies and 
Theatres (1580; ed. Hazlitt, Engl. Drama and Stage, Roxb. Lib., 1869) 147. 
“Neede and flatterie are two brothers, and the eldeft feruitors in the Court: 
they were both fcholars vnto Ariftippus, and learned both of them to applie 
themfelues to the time, & their matter to the difpofition ” 


4 
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and Brough vp by thefe Schoole-mafters in bawderie and in idle- 
nes”. These references and the imitations of Edwards by Farrant 
and Hemi previously cited, make it clear that their services to the 
drama were in the direction of the interlude in courtly matter, rather 
than in dramatic form, and help us better to understand how Lyly 
and Peele came to take up courtly adulation in the next step of dram- 
atic development. 

Then, under the Earl of Oxford’s financial support and patronage, 
the Blackfriars took a stride. Himself a university man, musician, 
lyric poet, and dramatist, another Henry VIII in the love of such 
pleasures, he brought to the Blackfriars two kindred university spirits, 
George Peele and John Lyly, two wild and reckless young fellows 
like himself. This was in the summer of 1583. Oxford himself may 
have written for the boys, but there is no evidence one way or the 
other. All three men were devoted admirers of the Queen. By the 
Christmas season, at least three plays apotheosizing her were ready, 
namely, the two by Lyly, Campaspe and Sapho and Phao, the dates 
of which we have already seen were Jan. 1 and March 3, 1584, and 
one by Peele, The Arraignment of Paris. Doubtless the fourth play — 
for the Blackfriars boys played four times this season, twice under 
Lyly and twice under Hunnis — was of a similarly adulatory nature. 
Peele’s play, a pastoral fancy well-suited for a twelfth-day entertain- 
ment, was presented by the Children of the Chapel. As they acted 
alone in 1584 only on Twelfth day at night and Candlemas day at 
night, the performance of T/e Arraignment of Paris was on one of 
those two dates, most likely on the former. 

These plays by Lyly ai Peele at the Blackfriars mark a new 
era in the form of the Env!ish drama, and the two authors share the 
honor. They are the first modern five-act plays ever known to have 
been performed before a public audience in an English theatre. We 
must differentiate sharply here. They are not modeled on the classic 
drama in any sense. They are based in no way upon the Latin plays 
of schools and universities. They show no iota of influence from such 
English-classic hybrids as Ralph Roister Doister, Gammer Gurton, 
Gorboduc, and the rest. They cut loose absolutely from the old mor- 
alities. 

Yet what Lyly and Peele did was not so very new. The classicists 
had tried to thrust form upon matter foreign to taste; they failed to 
take into account the style of entertainment demanded, the genius 
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ofthe English audience. Herein Peele and Lyly proved their master- 
ship. As university men, they knew Latin and Greek ax well as some 
of the classicists. and had a sense of form. They knew also the taste 
of Court and public. Blackfriars put them in possession of the tradi- 
tions of Court entertainment as evolved through the years by Cornish, 
Heywood, Edwards, Farrant, and Hunnis, and transmitted by them — 
to this semi-official centre. They were thus the natural laureates of 
the Court by virtue of their position and inheritance. What they did, 
therefore, was to take the next natural step in the process of evolution 
of the native interlude that had thus reached them. It was, as they 
found it, a thing of song and dance and masques and pretty dialogue. 
Thev took this interlude, cut it into five sections, and after the manner 
of the classics, named each an act. That was the only classic feature 
about it — the name and the number of the act:. But the division 
made a wonderful difference in the conception of the piece. Instead 
of one whole to work out to an end, there were the five parts, each 
inviting to artistic treatment for its own sake, and each combining 
with the other toward the development of the whole. It was artistic 
order brought out of existing materials on the exact level of taste — 
crude, in these first attempts. to be sure, and amounting to little 
more than a fresh and promising blossom on an old tree. As dramatists 
of Court pastimes, they followed and elaborated the traditions that 
had reached them. Peele’s Arracgnment of Paris is only a pastoral 
interlude in the form of dialogued masques and song in five parts, 
while Lyly’s Campaspe and Sapho and Phao are each little more than 
a series of episodes with sparkling dialogue. varied by song and masques, 
strung on the slenderest thread and leading by five degrees of adula- 
tion to the heart of Queen Elizabeth. Yet why expect more? It was 
on the level of taste, and such as it was, it was. The next step in 
evolution had been taken, and was never to be retraced. Court, theatre, 
and university had met at the Blackfriars in Peele and Lyly, and the 
five-act drama was come to stay. 

The classic drama in the course of a century had not succeeded in 
getting a single public-theatre drama modeled upon it. The universities 
and schools that cultivated it for didactic purposes had produced no 
dramatist nor school of dramatists that appealed to popular favor. 
The classic drama and its academic imitators were already dying out 
from inanition, leaving no trace of their existence upon these first 
modern dramas. Even Plautus and Terence appeared no more at 
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Cambridge after 1585,1 when the university drama, following far in 
the wake of the schools, likewise yielded the didactic spirit and took 
on the spirit of mere entertainment developed through Court and people 
into universal dominance. 

As to the public theatres, although they had produced no dram- 
atist of note and no artistic drama, they 1ust inevitably have achieved 
both if left a few years longer. The public theatres, though encouraged 
yearly by Court favor, were retarded by the coarser taste of “rude 
mechanicals” with their rollicking, riotous rowdyism that was the 
constant subject of complaint by City authorities, by ministers in the 
pulpit,2 and by pamphleteers in these final formative years.3 

The semi-official character of the Blackfriars, with the Queen’s 
sanctioned use of her own choir-boys as actors, the privacy, the naturally 
select character of the audience, the traditions of the Court, and last 
but not least the financial support and patronage of the Queen’s ad- 
mired friend, the Earl of Oxford, who took some pride in literary 
achievement, all conduced to the earlier development there of conscious 
dramatic art. 

So it came, from circumstances and cumulative forces that centred 
at one point, that the Blackfriars produced the first modern dramatists. 
Its termination, simultaneous with that achievement, in 1584, marks 
the beginning of the English drama as we now know it. The native 
English dramatic genius, evolved at Court from Henry VIII to Eliz- 
abeth through the varied interlude into form at last, was to develop 
farther and spread its dominion over the whole realm of drama, van- 
quishing the classic and shaping the vernacular. At the break-up 
of the Blackfriars, Peele went to the public theatres, and Lyly con- 
tinued with the boys at Paul’s, both writing along the lines developed 
at Blackfriars. Their mode attracted others, and became universal. 


1 See G. C. Moore Smith, Cambridge ee Plays before 1585 in Fasi- 
culus Ioanni Willis Clark dicatus (1909) 2 

2 See notices in Halliwell-Philippes, Outlines (1887) I, 345—-375. 

3 Notably, John Northbrook, Treatise wherein Dicing, Dancing, Vain Plays 
or Interludes are reproved (1577); Stephen Gosson, School of Abuse (1579); [Stephen 
Gosson?], 4 Second and Third Blast of Retrait from Plates and Theatres (1580); 
Stephen Gosson, Playes Confuted in Fiue Actions (c. 1581); Philip Stubbs, Stage- 
plaies and Enterludes with their wickednesse in Anatomy of Abuses (1583); George 
Whetstone, Touchstone for the Time (1584); also preface to his Promos and Cas- 
sandra (1578); William Rankin, Mirror of Monsters (1587); then the Martin 
Marprelate controversy. 
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Thus the two lines of evolution, one through the Court, the other 
through the public theatres, at length, at the break-up of the Black- 
friars, came together on the common ground of common taste in a 
common form of art. Thereafter the two united streams flowed as one 
through the enlarged channel of the public theatres. 

With a permanent theatre established and artistic form attained 
on the level of popular demand, men could for the first time devote 
themselves to play-writing. Within the next five vears, Peele, Lyly, 
Greene, Lodge, Nash, Kyd, and Marlowe, all university men, raised 
the drama from these beginnings to a height of art that still awakens 
admiration. The five-act form was found to allow infinite variety 
in matter and manner. Within it, the uative sketch could be delight- 
fully expanded, with gain of dramatic power and larger opportunity 
for artistic show. Adaptable alike to tragedy and vomeds, it enabled 
a subtly analyzed conception, and conduced, not tv unities, but to uni- 
fied interest in characters and theme. But the great thing for these 
young dramatic plungers — and they did it well — was to remember 
the audience, and give them plenty of thunder, battle, blood, buf- 
foonery, bombast, and show — action, action. action, through it all. 
Though they drew subjects and names of characters from the classics, 
from Itaiy, Spain, France, and other foreign countries, the place was 
after all England and the characters were intensely English — on 
the level of what was known or imagined by the audience. And the 
men who did these things within this short time, young fellows just 
out of college, were the first to write drama for a living, the first 
who, outside the Court, ever had their dramatic genius summoned 
out to write. 

Little by little the original Court centres ceased activity, and 
their places were supplied by the growing theatres. The gentlemen of 
the Chapel acted no more after Queen Mary; the King’s interlude 
players, employed by Henry VIII and kept on under Elizabeth with- 
out service, had all died off by 1580; the children of Windsor terminated 
their acting career with the death of Farrant in 1580; the children 
of the Chapel ceased with the closing of the Blackfriars in 1584; and 
Paul’s boys ended a long unbroken Court career with the Christmas 
season of 1589—90. 

But the influences of the Court drama lived dominant even in the 
public theatres that supplied their places. The native instinct, evolved 
through the Court interlude into full form, unclassic but effective to 
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the ends of entertainment, was the spirit universal. Even masque 
and song, Court-features first introduced by Cornish and more organ- 
ically incorporated into the plays at Blackfriars, still lived on in Jonson, 
Chapman, Middleton, Marston, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The pastoral, begun at Blackfriars by Peele, had considerable vogue. } 


The comedy of situation, with quips and cranks and farcical fencing 
dialogue, generally with the elements of masque and song, as in Lyly’s 
first plays there, was amplified and developed consummately in Shake- 
speare’s early plays of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
and Comedy of Errors, while the infant fairy stage of Lyly’s grew into 
an enchanted land in Midsummer Night's Dream and Merry Wives. 
If it seerns to some that Lyly was Shakespeare’s chief dramatic model, 
not only in style but in structure and spirit of comedy,2 let it be re- 
membered that the larger achievements of Shakespeare in the direct 
line of native dramatic evolution are rather testimony of his more 
splendid genius in transmuting into life the same Court traditions and 
ideals of which he likewise was heritor. 

The influences of the classic drama in the evolution of the English 
drama are regarded by Professor Ward as too much neglected.? Rather 
has the truth been insufficiently known. Let us not thrust upon the 
English drama the fatherhood of the classics. That would be a noble 
ancestry. But it is not true. It would be but mistaking the house 
for the new family that found that house comfortable to live in. A 
humbler ancestry, born and bred on English soil, is just as honorable. 
We must keep history true. The descent of the five-act drama from 
the native English instinct, fed upon the flowers and fruits of all lands, 
through Cornish, Heywood, Edwards, Farrant, Hunnis, Peele, Lyly, 
Shakespeare, is as straight and direct as any pedigree ever registered 
by the College of Heralds. Thanks to the Blackfriars for supplying 
the missing links. 

1 See also W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (1906) 
Chapter IV, ff. 

2 On Lyly and Shakespeare, see further W. J. Courthope, A History of Eng- 
lish Poetry (1897) II, chapter XI; A. W. Ward, Hist. of Engl. Dram. Lit. (1899) 
II, 273; R. W. Bond, Lyly’s Works (1902) II, 232, 243, 256, 296—299; F. E. 
Schelling, Elizabethan Drama (1908) 1,370. All students agree that Lyly influenced 
Shakespeare. Mr. Bond’s views are the most elaborate and make the largest 
claims for Lyly. 

3 A. W. Ward, article Drama in Encyc. Brit. (1911). 
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THE AFTERMATH — LYLY’S SALE TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
FENCING MASTER 


After the break-up of the Blackfriars came the aftermath. We 
have already observed the Queen’s grantinz of an unusual commission 
to the Master of Paul’s, the continuance of the Oxford's boys else- 
where for a time until Paul’s again acted independently, and Lyly’s 
relations to both. Seeing the end of the Blackfriars at hand in the 
spring of 1584, Lyly proceeded to pubiish his two plays. lis Sapho 
and Phao, entered on the Stationers’ Register April 6, may have come 
from the press as early as Campaspe, which went through two editions 
in this vear. 

Echoes of the theatre trouble lingered. Deprived of possession 
of the Blackfriars, John Lyly proceeded at once in 1584 to get out of 
the precincts. The way in which he did it further displeased Sir William 
More, and bred additional trouble. Besides the theatre, Lyly owned 
the leases of three other houses adjoining or near it —- one, the fence- 
school formerly kept by William Jovner and afterwards by Rocco 
Bonetti, and two rather superior dwelling houses — all doubtless 
given to him by his admirer and prodigal friend, the Earl of Oxford. 
The leases of the two residences he sold to Lord Hunsdon, and they 
became the subject of contention between More and Hunsdon in 
1586, when Hunsdon wished to extend the term of his lease, and More 
refused. The quarrel was sharp and involved other properties as well. 1 
More carefully drafted his reply, in which he informed Hunsdon that 
he intended to allow his daughter — wife of Sir John Wooley — to 


1 Loscley MSS. In a long letter of 27 April, 1586, Lord Hunsdon accuses 
More of bad faith in not granting the new leases, as More had promised. Near 
the close he says, “And for the leaffes we® I bought of Lyllye, fens yo" meane 
to make no longer {tate of them, I must be content wt thofe yeres I haue alreddie 
piid for.” 
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have those two Lyly houses, reserving in them certain rooms for his own 
use.1 This he did do when the Lyly leases expired in 1590.2 

There is no evidence that Lyly lived in these or his other Blackfriars 
houses. On the contrary his immediate sale of the leases suggests 
that they were only income-bearing properties, and one may easily 
gather from the circumstances that the Earl of Oxford had seen to it 
with his usual prodigality that by means of them an independent 
income should be assured to his literary protégé. 

Lyly sold one other lease to Rocco Bonetti, the famous Italian 
fencing master. Before July, 1584, Bonetti had already spent a large 
sum in remodeling the premises. Sir Walter Raleigh in the following 
year estimated Bonetti’s expense at 2007. A further word is necessary 
on this celebrated fencing master and the property he acquired of Lyly. 

This Signor Rocco, his pupil Jeronimo (or Jeronymye, as spelled 
in the MS.) and Signor Vincenzio Saviolo were the three famous Italian 
fencing masters of Elizabethan England.? It was he who popularized 
if he did not introduce into England the Italian mode of rapier-and- 
dagger fighting that drove out of use or antiquated all other modes, 
such as the native sword-and-buckler and the short-sword, which had 
prevailed until about 1570,4 the approximate date of his coming,® 
whereby he drew down upon him the wrath of English fencing masters 
and ultimately met his death about 1590. Jeronimo and Vincenzio 
then taught seven or eight vears, apparently in the Blackfriars school, 

1 Loseley MSS. More denies the charge of bad faith, and censures Hunsdon 
for withholding the rent in an attempt to force a grant of a new lease, adding, 
“The howfes yow had of Lyllye I determyne that affone as theye bothe fhall come 
into my handes to kepe them to the onelye vfe of me and my chylderne and 
not to let them to anye other w¢” I truft will not dyflyke you™ L./” 

2 Loseley MSS. Letter of Lord Hunsdon to Sir William More, 14 April, 1590, 
again asking renewal of the two leases — one just expired, the other expiring on 
Lady Day next, 25 March, 1591. This request More again refused to grant, by letter 
of April 17, 1590, because, he says, his daughter, Lady Wooley, requires these 
houses, and he wants to reserve ‘“‘parts” (rooms) for himself when in London. 

3 George Silver, Paradoxes of Defence (1599) 64—72, “A Briefe Note of Three 
Italian Teachers of Offence”. A beautiful contemporary MS. copy (1599) is in 
Brit. Mus., ddd. ISS., 34192; Silver's own notes on the same, Sloane ISS., 376. 
Silver’s account is our chief source. Nee also Egerton Castle. Schools and Masters 
of Fence (1892), passim, which reproduces the whole of Silver's account; and 
C. A. Thimm, 4d Complete Bibliography of Fencing and Dueclling (1896). 

4 John Stowe, Annals (1615) 869. 

5 Silver, op. cit., G4. 
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until a similar fate took them also. All three were dead before 1599, 
when George Silver wrote his envious and invaluable account of them. 

Roeeo was in great demand at Court and among the nobility to 
teach the new science, and was, Silver says, “thought to be the only 
famous Maifter of the Art of armes in the whole world”. Directly 
or indirectly he was Shakespeare’s fencin: master, and his Italian 
jargon, on the tongues of all who carried weapons, we find avaim and 
avain in the plays. Roeco had a wide reputation for being able to 
hit any English fencer at will on any button of his doublet;! and in 
Romeo and Juliet, which, by the way, in five combats from the opening 
sword-and-buckler quarrel of menials to the rapier-and-dagger duel 
at the tomb, offers a mimetic résumé of chanves in Elizabethan fencing 
wrought by Rocco, Shakespeare has immortalized him as “the very 
butcher of a silk button”. 

When Rocco made his improvements in th: Blackfriars houses, 
he had Sir William More's promise to extend the lease. But on their 
completion, More claimed forfeiture on certain technicalities, and Rocco 
in his despair sought the support of eminent persons who used their 
influence to bring More to terms. In July, 1584, Lord Peregrin Wil- 
loughby. soidier and statesman, urgentiy wrote More to extend the 
lease froia Lyly to Rocco and also the lease of the adjoining property 
to him from Mrs. Pool.2 The latter lease More seems to have executed 


1 Silver (op. cit., 16) says, “There was an Jtalian teacher of Defence in my 
time, who was fo excellent in his fight, that he would haue hit anie Englifh man 
with a thruft, iuft vpon any button in his doublet, and this was much fpoken of.” 

On p. 65, Silver identifies this celebrated fencer as Rocco, in relating Austin 
Bagger going to Rocco’s house in the Blackfriars and boisterously and swag- 
geringly calling up to Rocco's window from the street, challenging him to his 
first and last fight, thus: ‘‘Signior Rocco, thou that art thought to be the onely 
cunning man in the world with thy weapon, thou that takeft vpon thee to hit 
anie Englifhman with a thruft vpon anie button, thou that takeft vpon thee 
to come ouer the feas, to teach the valiant Noblemen and Gentlemen of England 
to fight, thou cowardly fellow, come out of thy houfe if thou dare for thy life, 
I am come to fight with thee.” Rocco came and was badly cut to pieces, all 
but slain outright. There ended his fencing but not his fame. 

2 Loseley MSS. In the course of this letter, Lord Willoughby says, “where 
this hearer Mt Rocco hath a houfe of yours in the Blackfryers in London in Leafe, 
wh terme he bought of one John Lyly, and vppon the fame hathe beftowed 
alredie grete charges in reparacions and fo mindeth to doe, and is an honefte 
man and hathe foftayned great loffes, and if he nay haue fyrther intreft therin 
he mindeth to beftowe moche more charges thervppon. Theis ar therfore to 
defiar you to ftande his ffryend therin and to graunte him affvrther intreft therof, 
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on March 20, following.1 But no lease for the part bought of Lyly 
has yet been found — namely for the fence-school, in which various 
gentlemen greatly interested themselves. 

Next, John North, scholar and soldier, took up the cause of Rocco 
to a finish. After an exchange of two letters with More, North wrote 
on Oct. 10, 1585, appealing to his humanity, and pressing fulfilment 
of the promise More had made to Rocco in presence of North.2 More 
assured North of his charitable mind in the matter, and North again 
urged fulfilment, in which, he said, ‘‘a number of honorable gentlemen” 
joined him. Meanwhile More wrote his solicitor, Robert Sothebie, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, who, having drawn up the lease and conferred with 
Rocco in prison* on its conditions, wrote his client at length a few 
days later, Nov. 23.5 At the same time, North and his friends had 
secured from More an agreement to arbitrate before Dr. Forth and 
Mr. Aldersey for Rocco, and Mr. Salter and Mr. Sothebie for More. 
The arbitrators having met at North’s house on the 24th and decided 
to request More to grant the lease, Sothebie wrote him two days later 
independently of the rest.6 The report, drawn up and signed by the 
other three, was forwarded to More a few days later.?7 Thereupon 
a number of workmen to whom Rocco owed some hundred marks 
for timber, plastering, work, &c., petitioned More to take care of their 
claim before granting the lease,? while North wrote further as to the 
attitude of the arbitrators, urging that “summum ius is summa iniuria’’, 


and alfo in one other tenemente of yours there, next adioyninge, w°" is in great 
decay, in the tenure of one Miftres Powle, whoe hathe granted her eftate lyckwife 
vnto him;” &c. 

1 Loseley MSS., Lease of More to Bonetti, dated 20 March, 1585. See 
further infra, 1904. 

2 Loseley MSS. In this long letter, North says, ‘““Truly I doe fpeake yt ffrom 
my harte w*® pittie of the partie, that hee is in mervelous poore eftate, and com- 
pelled to extremitie for his mayntenance ... who hath freely of late with teares 
difcovered his prefent miferie vnto me, and is lyke with difpaire to contynewe 
yf you doe withdrawe your favor from him.” 

3 Loseley MSS. North to More, 6 Nov., 1585. 

4 Sothebie (letter Nov. 23, infra) says Rocco was in prison for disobeying 
an order of Chancery, through his over-zeal in executing a trust in favor of the 
son of his old master, Sir James Harvey. 

5 Loseley MSS., Sothebie to More, 23 Nov., 1585. 

6 Loseley MSS., Sothebie to More, 26 Novy., 1585. 

7 Loseley MSS., Forth, Aldarsey, and Salter to More, 30 Nov., 1585. 

8 Loseley MSS., Petition of workmen to More, undated (c. Dec., 1585). 
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and appealing particularly to conscience.! In January following, 
North, then ill, urged final action,2 which More seems to have taken 
by granting only seven years instead of the promised twenty-one. 

Finally, Sir Walter Raleigh, in view of Rocco’s having spent some 
200 1. in improvements, wrote More, presenting the fairness of extend- 
iny the lease four or five years beyond those seven granted, and making 
a strong personal appeal on behalf of Rocco, “for that”. he says, “I 
have a verve good opinion of the poor gentilman, whofe honefte be- 
haviour and finguler good qualities defervethe greats comendaczon.’’? 

What all this has to do with the Blackfriars theatre we shall see. 

The lease of the fence-school, over which all this trouble was taken, 
seems not to be extant. The only extant lease from More to Bonetti 
is the one already referred to.4 granted after Lord Willoughby’s appeal, 
several months before the various other gentlemen interested in fencing 
took up the case. After considering all the evidence of various dec- 
uments describing or otherwise relating to the properties, which can- 
not be here presented, I can only conclud+ that the extant lease demises 
simply the residence rooms spoken of by Lord Willoughby as leased 
from Mrs. Poole, and not the fence-school, which it names only in- 
cidentai! as already in the tenure or occupation of Bonetti, and which 
is apparently the house referred to by Lord Willoughby as acquired of 
John Lyly. Certain property mentioned in the lease as encroached 
upon by Bonetti and as recently beloneing to Lyly seems to be still 
another adjoining property owned by More. Since the date of this 
lease was 20 March, 1585, then all the later efforts of friends relate 
to the Lylv property mentioned by Willoughby, the fence-school, 
that adjoined on the east. We come now to the use of this fence-school 
for theatrical purposes. 

1 Loseley MWSS., North to More, 2 Dec., 1585. 

* Loseley JMSS., North to More, 27 Jan., 1585{[—6)]. 

3 Loseley MSS., Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir William More, undated (c. 1585—86). 

Raleigh begins, “Vnderstandinge by the bearer hereof Signior Rocco that 
he hathe beftowed all his wealthe in buyldinge certayne howfes ypon yo" ground 
without yo" confent and therby is indebted vnto dyvers and fondrye perfons 
in the somme of two hundrethe poundes, by reafon wherof he hathe byn con- 
{trayned by the {pace of one halfe ycre heretofore, afwell as at this prefent is to 
kepe his houfe as pryfoner to his vtter vndoinge’, &c. Then he recounts the 
recent efforts of other gentlemen in this matter, and requests the extension of 
four or five more years as a personal favor. 


+ Loseley MSS., Lease of More to Bonetti, dated 20 March, 27 Elizabeth (1585). 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BLACKFRIARS IDENTIFIED WITH 
BURBAGE’S THEATRE NOT WITH FARRANT’S 


Since the old Blackfriars fence-school was no part of Farrant’s 
theatre, but did constitute the main body of Burbage’s later Black- 
friars theatre, with which but not with the former Shakespeare was 
connected, we must here briefly identify it. Our first source of in- 
formation is in a great set of documents in a suit of 1572 by Henry 
Poole, Esq., of Ditchelling, co. Sussex, and Nicholas Fitzharbert 
against Sir William Moze before the Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
over title to certain houses claimed to have been granted by Henry VIII 
in 1539 to Sir Thomas Cheney, already referred to.1 Sir William 
More claimed the same property, as having been granted by patent 
of Edward VI to Sir Thomas Cawarden in 1550, as before stated.2 
Abstracts of pleadings, notes of claims, certified copies of numerous 
depositions, besides the arbitrament in the case and the several deeds 
in final settlement, lie among the Loseley MSS. As all the records in 
this suit, with the numerous letters, deeds, &c., of later date, dealing 
with the same property, would fill a small volume, I must be content 
here to state a few essential facts from them, reserving certain of the 
documents of necessity to their proper place in later publications. 

The property in question was the fence-school, occupied by Wiliam 
Joyner, and a house adjoining it on the west, occupied by Lawrence 
Bywater. The description of the Bywater house identifies it with 
Bonetti’s residence. Poole, supporting the Cheney title, submitted 
an abstract of the history of the fence-school from Henry VIII down 
to 1572, showing that it was given by the King to Cheney, that Cheney 
leased it to Sir Thomas Cawarden for the storing of tents, and that 


1 Supra, 138, 142. 
2 Supra, 1389, 142°. 
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it was now used by Joyner as a fence-school.! In further support, 
he adduced the decree of the Court of Augmentation of 1550, allowing 
Cheney 51. a vear for use of his ereat room by the Office of the Tents 
-from 25 March, 1545, onwards, so long as it should be thus used. 

More's witnesses proceeded to disprove the contention that the 
fence-school was ever used as claimed, and showed instead its history 
in detail from monastic days down to its latest use. —All had long 
known the room — some of them for 40 to 50 years. The most im- 
portant witnesses were Sir John Portinary; Laurence Bywater; Henry 
Jones. sergeant at arms; Thomas Blagrave, clerk of the Revels; Thomas 
Hale, sergeant at arms and groom of the tents, hales, and pavillions. 
We learn that the room now used as a fence-school was a paved ground- 
floor hall, situated under the south part of the refectory or “hall place”, 
stood “handsome by” the old Buttery, and wa: convenient to the 
kitchen and brewery. In this great room the friars used to “break 
their fast”, that is, they partook of the morning refection standing, 
just before marching all together into the church. Since meat was 
not eaten in the refectory, they used this large room also “to dine and 
sup in”, The Bywater house, adjoining on the west, was then used 
by the Friars’ butler. 

Upon the dissolution of the Blackfriars in 1538, Henry VIII en- 
trusted the kevs of all the property to Sir John Portinary, who now, 
at the age of sixty-four, deposes that this large lower hall stood empty 
and he kept the key of it until the time when Sir Thomas Cawarden 
took possession and gave a banquet and a play before noble company 
in that room. Sir John himself was one of the guests and dates this 
first occupancy as “‘in the begyninge of kinge Edwardes tyme’. Thomas 
Blagrave, however, who frequently used the room then as servant or 
clerk to Cawarden, in his deposition fixes the date of this first occupancy 
as 38 Henry VIII (1546). Blagrave is confirmed by Thomas Hale, 
now groom of the tents, hales, and pavilions, but at that time clerk 
of the Tents and Revels, who likewise says that Cawarden had the 
whole use of that room under Henry VIII by reason of his office, and 
at first permitted his clerk, Philips, who lived in the Bywater house 
adjoining it, “‘to laye wodde in the fame (as a wafte rome) for te fpende 


1 Loseley MSS. Abstract of evidence for the Cheney title, 1539 to 1572. 
Among the eight items, the sixth reads, “Itm the tentes were leyd in a great 
rome where Joyner the fenfemafter nowe kepythe his fcole”. 
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in his houfe”. This all agrees with the evidence of repairs of the rooms 


in 1545, indicating that they were ready for occupancy by the master 
of the revels and his officers early in 1546.1 As to the Bywater house, 
both agree that Thomas Phillips, clerk of the tents to Cawarden, 
then occupied it until two years after Cawarden’s grant, when Caw- 
arden gave him instead an office in the Ankers house north of the old 
church and put Blagrave and his wife into the house just vacated. 
As the house was small, Blagrave rented also an adjoining chamber of 
Cheney’s. Here he lived until 1560. Then Laurence Bywater took 
it, as he himself deposes, and has occupied it during the twelve years 
since. The description of it in the lease to Bywater seems to identify 
it, as above observed, with the residence described in the lease to 
Bonetti, adjoining the fence-school. 

The paved room used by Cawarden as a part of the Revels Office, 
where he had the banquet and play, was originally the “blind parlor 
which my lord warden [Cheney] claimed” in 1548, and was in contro- 
versy then, long before it came from Cheney to the hands of Poole, 
who finally brought this suit of 1572 to settle the question. When the 
Revels Office was removed in 1560, this room, or one of Pool’s rooms 
adjoining it, was let to Richard Frith as a dancing school, as we find, 
in 1561.2 Afterwards, it was let to the fencing master, William Joyner, 
who used it as a fence-school at least to 1572, when this suit was brought. 
It was not included in the lease to Neville (1560) nor to Cobham 
(1571)* nor to Farrant (1576).5 It formed, therefore, no part of 
Farrant’s theatre. We must see what it did become. 

The suit against More was solely over this fence-school and the 
adjoining Bywater house. It is evident that Edward VI’s grant of 
the Blackfriars property to Cawarden included these two properties 
already granted by Henry VIII to Cheney. So in settlement, the 
arbitrators to whom it was left, the Right Hon. Anthony Viscount 
Montague and John Apsley, Esq., decided that More and Poole, 
the respective successors of the grantees, should each yield a point. 
Accordingly, More was required to give deed to Poole for certain 


1 Supra, 1401. 

2 Loseley MSS., Book of “Precedents”, acknowledgment of Richard Fryth 
to More, 1 Dec., 1561. 

3° Supra, 1442. 

4 Supra, 14438. 

5 Supra, 132—136. 

Wallace. 11) 
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properties in compensation.! and Poole was required to deed to More 
the fence-school and the Bywater house,? but with the condition 
(clearly recognizing the Cheney-Poole claim) that More should grant 
to Poole and wife a lease of these two properties for life at 12 d. per 
year’ — all of which was accordingly done by deeds duly executed in 
February, 1573. 

We now find means for definite location. When the Farrant- 
Lyly theatre broke up, the lease was forfeited to More, and Lyiy could 
not sell it. But his other leases he did sell, as we have seen. So in 
1584 we find Bonetti a purchaser of one of his leases, and at the same 
time tenant of the old fence-school and the Bywater house, where he 
seems to have remained to his death. Then Thomas Bruskett occupied 
the fence-school, until James Burbage purchased it, with other rooms, 
in 1596.4 The rest of the property in which Pool» and his wife were 
viven this life-interest, was likewise occupied by Bonetti, then by 
Bruskett, and finally, in 1601, was sold by Sir George More to Richard 
and Cuthbert Burbage for 951.5 This last deed identifies the property 
as that which Margaret Poole, widow, has in lease for life, and other- 
wise locates it as being west and south of the other property owned 
by the purchasers, that is, on the west of the Burbage theatre (which 
covered the site of the fence-school), and south of the passage or strip 
of ground leading from it to Water lane. Along the south side of 
both this property and the theatre ran a way or lane, immediately 
on the opposite side of which lay Lord Hunsdon’s mansion, as men- 
tioned in both the present deed and the theatre deed of 1596 to 
James Burbage. 

And now for the other rooms of the old cloister buildings of theatrical 
fame. After More, by decree of the Court in May, 1584, came into 
possession of the Farrant-Hunnis-Evans-Oxford-Lyly lease, he let the 
“hall-place’”, divided into seven upper rooms, to Dr. William De Laune, 
father of Dr. Gideon De Laune, his successor there and one of the chief 
founders of Apothecaries Hall on these grounds. But the north end, 


1 Loseley MSS., Deed of More to Poole, 7.Feb., 1573. 

2 Loseley MSS., Deed of Poole to More, 6 Feb., 1573. 

3 Loseley MSS., Lease of More to Poole and wife for life, 7 Feb., 1573. 

+ Loseley MSS., Deed of More to James Burbage, 4 Feb., 1595[—6]. This 
is the counterpart, signed by Burbage. 

& Loseley MSS., Deed of Sir George More to Cuthbert and Richard Burbage. 
26 June, 1601. 
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where Farrant appears to have had his theatre, More ultimately con- 
verted into the Pipe Office, after his appointment in 1591 as one of 
the Chamberlains of the Exchequer,! where he stored the great rolls 
of accounts of that office, including those which furnish materials for 
this present history, and so used it until 1601, the date of his death. 
In that year, March 11, his son and successor, Sir George More, sold 
to Lord Cobham for 50 1. the old kitchen adjoining it, built forty years 
before by Sir Heniy Neville, out of which the great stair, long since 
familiar to us, is carefully described as leading up to the chambers 
of Sir Jerome Bowes? — the recent Pipe Office, formerly Farrant’s 
theatre. A few days later, April 23, 1601, the formal lease of this 
Pipe Office, described as already in his occupancy, was executed to 
Sir Jerome Bowes® (who had recently established just east of it the 
glass-house mentioned by Dekker4, one of the first in London), and 
finally, in 1609, it was sold with the rest of More’s property in the 
Blackfriars to George Smith and others.5 This eliminates the north 
part of the Farrant property, the site of the first Blackfriars theatre, 
from any theatrital use from 1584 to 1609, and thereafter. 

At the close of 1595, Sir William More sold to James Burbage for 
600 7. the remaining and chief part of the building that lay between 
the Pipe Office on the north and Lord Hunsdon’s mansion on the 
south, including inter alia the seven upper rooms occupied by Dr. De 
Laune and the lower rooms identified as the old buttery and Bonetti’s 
remodeled fence-school.6¢ Lord Hunsdon was disappointed at not 
getting a chance at this purchase, and his letter to More, of 9 January, 
1595[—6], a month before the deed was signed, furnishes our first 
information of Burbage’s purchase and his proposed new theatre.’ 


1 Loseley MSS. Appointment dated 23 Nov., 1591. 

2 Loseley MSS., Deed of Sir George More to Lord Cobham, 11 March, 43 
Elizabeth (1601). 

3 Loseley MSS., Lease of Sir George More to Bowes, 23 April, 1601. 

4 See quotation in Children of the Chapel, 25. 

5 Loseley MSS., Deed of Sir George More to George Smith and others, for 
1300 7., 19 June, 1609. 

6 Loseley MSS., Counterpart of deed from More to Burbage, 4 Feb., 1595[—§]; 
printed, from the enrolment, in J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines (1887) I, 299 
to 304. 

7 Loseley MSS., Hunsdon to More, 9 Jan., 15¥5{[—6]. ‘S... And vnderftand- 
ing that yo” have allredie parted w‘” part of yo" howfe to fomme that meanes 
to make a playhoufe in yt: And alfo hearing that yo" meane to lett or fell yot 
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In a previous publication, to which the reader is referred for the 
present, I have shown by extensive evidence how the rooms in the 
north part of Burbage’s purchase were afterwards used, and that only 
the south part was converted into “the great hall” or auditorium.? 
The old paved hall of the Friars, “the blind parlor’, otherwise the 
fencing school of later davs, situated at th» south end adjoining Lord 
Hunsdon’s, was destined to become the main body of the theatre 
that Shakespeare later graced. Burbave shortly began to remodel 
these south rooms. removing the upper floor and partitions, and making 
one hall or room 66 x 46 feet, with stage in one end and three galleries 
around the sides for a proper theatre, the first model for the modern 
theatre, which differed widely from the upper room in another part 
of this building where Farrant made the first venture. 

The decision of the Court in May, 1584, giving Sir Wilham More 
possession of the Farrant-Lyly lease, terminated the first Blackfriars 
theatre, and stopped the activity of the children of the Chapel until 
the death of Hunnis in 1597. Then Henry Evans again got privileges, 
this time in connection with Nathaniel Gyles who succeeded Hunnis 
as Master on June 9, 1597, to use the children of the Chapel in acting, 
again got the lease of a theatre, the new Blackfriars as modeled by 
James Burbage and his son Richard, and set out on that still more 
illustrious decade of dramatic development in which the rivalry of his 
poets, Ben Jonson, George Chapman, and John Marston at the Black- 
friars with their fellow Shakespeare at the Globe brought the best out 
of both him and them to the climax of dramatic achievement such as 
the world has not seen before or since. 
other howfe, we once I had alfo, Theis are hartelie to pray and defyre yo", that 
I may have yt at yo" hand, giving for yt either as much rent, of otherwife as anie 
other fhall, and rather more’, &c. 

1 The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597—1603 (1908), 16—54, ‘“‘The 
Blackfriars Building”; see also the present writer’s revised plats of the Black- 


friars and the Fortune, in his Shakespeare and the Blackfriars Theatre (Century 
Magazine, Sept., 1910). 
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TABLE OF PLAYS AND MASKS BEFORE QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
1558—1585 


In working out the evolution of the drama, it became necessary 
to examine all the original records of Court entertainment from 
Henry VII (1485) to the suppression of the theatres in 1642. It is 
believed that the sources presented and the results outlined in the 
present publication cover the extant materials in manuscript up to 
1585. The results for the period antedating Elizabeth have been set 
forth in preceding pages, though without tabulation, revealing ad- 
ditional records and somewhat changing the aspects of early dramatic 
history. As for the Elizabethan period, which has long commanded 
the attention of scholars, it is generally believed that all materials 
are published. Unfortunately, however, the publications are partial, 
and no single work contains either all the materials or even a report 
of all. In 1890, F. G. Fleay in his Stage gathered up the published 
data; in 1908, A. Feuillerat issued an excellent type-facsimile of certain 
Revels Office Records for 1558 to 1588, but unfortunately did not in- 
clude numerous additional records relative to Court entertainments, 
nor even all the Revels records for the period, some of which are re- 
ferred to or printed in the present pages; and in 1910 J. T. Murray 
collected the known data from scattered publications in his English 
Dramatic Companies. 

For the period of 1558 to 1585, with which the following pages 
deal, Fleay tabulates only 114 performances of plays before the Queen; 
Feuillerat, 112 plays and 60 masks (counting the indefinite plural 
“playes” &c. as meaning at least two); and Murray, 116 plays. These 
results are only about 60% of the total number of performances collected 
in the following table, which shows 256 entertainments for that period, 
172 of which were plays, and 84 masks and other devices. Besides, 
by collecting the entire body of original records and relying in no case 
upon publications, many dates and some entries have been corrected. 
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Only those performances for which there is documentary evidence 
have been admitted into the table. Yet the evidence for numerous 
others is indubitable, although the years in which they occurred are 
not always determinable. Of these the most important seem to be 
Appius and Virginia (c. 1561—62), and several other performances by 
the children of the Chapel, particularly certain unnamed plays by 
Richard Edwards, celebrated among his contemporaries, as discussed 
in the text, but impossible to include in the table. Doubtless theze 
were other plays and masks at Court, of which no record is now 
preserved. But that the future will greatly augment our present list 
seems hardly likely. It is possible, however, that we may yet find 
evidence to admit some of the plays about which extensive con- 
jectures have been made. In this compilation, all mere conjecture 
has been rigidly ruled out. Even errors in given documents are 
corrected by quotations from or cross-references tu other records. The 
documents of most frequent reference are the pavments of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber, printed in the next chapter. These are supplemented 
mainly by the records of the Revels Office, preserved among the Audit 
Office accounts, which are of especial value in supplying names of 
plays, Entertainments on Progresses, as at Kenilworth in 1575, where 
Hunnis and Gascoign were chief poets, are not included. 

The table gives a conspectus of known Court entertainments from 
1558 to 1585. Every item is believed to be exact, even to the spelling 
of the document of first reference, from which it is taken. A second 
reference shows the same item in another document. Thus the table 
is made doubly authoritative — not merely to the limit of one set of 
records, but to the full limit of all the records. All foote-note ref- 
erences are of necessity, therefore, to the originals. The official paging 
of the Revels Accounts in the Public Record Office has been made 
only within the last few months, at my request, and is used in this 
table for the first time. These records are referred to under the title of 
Audit Office, Accounts Various. Special credit is due to Mrs. Wallace 
for her share in collecting the materials and compiling the table. 
Finally, every item has been checked by both her and me against the 
originals, and compared also with publications so far as publications 
exist. The table has been an indispensable piece of apparatus to me, 
and is here presented with the hope that it may be of permanent use 
to students of dramatic history. Ultimately I shall publish the com- 
plete tables up to 1642, 
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‘August 68 [Sunday] 


Table of Plays and Masks before Queen Elizabeth, 1558—1585 


Date of Performance 


1558/59. 


Chriftmas Neweyeres tyde & Twelf 
(UOT MS Bess Die gear ROE oa 

Twelf tyde2 (6 Jan]... ... 

morowe after the Coronacion? 
(Monday, Jan. 16] 

fondaye feven nighte after the 
Coronacion? [Jan. 22] 

and Candellmas3 [Feb. 2] . 

fhrove fondaye at night4 [5 Feb.] 

Yhrove mondaye5[6Feb.]. . . . 


Shroftuefdaye nighte* [7. Feb.] . 


MAMET DOOM oO SR sre wey ie eo 
July1°, after supper !4 


August 78 [Monday]. ..... 
August—September 15599 . . . 


1559/60. 
December 31, 155911 


ot pst ote)? eae 


neweyeres even!1, 13 


Newyeares daye at Nightel?. . 


Twelf nighte!2 [5 Jan.].... 
Twelf daye att nighte!3 (6 Jan.] 


Company and Payee 


wie Ke 10) gia Glas eleva! Nels pe) .elver kat oa 


Wyte cog) a ee a Vie Gey, Oni al 25. ce 
Ri awe viele fe” ig) (es ey fe fae, | wae ew 
Te Dc hem Steet RY ks 2 yee Caen Pe a 
ae? cerG- ey Ge ew a ates eten fen Mas lee ¢ 
io pra, et fele) (Oo ge pes Wey TS) as: Sy etal oe 
Rey (aire) ey iene = ley (eves Jeune tet 9 Le. 


| Paul’s Choir, Sebastian Westcote. 


zi ST shine ys Mielh ial erty -0) 0! ie 94, Peco 
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Plays 


|Mafkes .... playes and other 
| paftymes! 

mafke2 

mafke? | A mafke of Turkes or 


Hungarions(?)1° 
mafke? ( A mafke of moores(?)1° 


| [mask] 
ia Mafke of {wartrutters* 
| [mask] : 
{masks of] ffy{fhermen and 
fyffhwyves4, 6 
{mask of] Market wives® 
A mafke of Aftronomers? 
A mask14 
A masks 
A Play8 


a Mafke of Shypmen and maydes 
of the cuntrye® 


.; A Play11 
Nufquams yj}? 
| Amafk11!,132 Turkes torchberers to 
the Nufquams vj? 


| (A Mafke of Barbarians?2 

Venecyans torchberers to the 
barbaryans?2 

e Mafke of Patriarkes!2 


Mafke of Italyen wemen!2, 1% 


1 Loseley MSS., Revels, No. 63 £. 25a. Expenditure by Master of the Revels, 


2011. 16s. 11d. 
2 Idem. 
2 Idem. 
4 Idem. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Idem. 
7 Idem. f. 37a. 


f. 36a. 


No. 118 “Itra for viij'! of candeles to the fame mafke”. 
No. 63 f. 29a. 


Barge employed for “the Revels (tuff on each date, Sun., Mon., & Tues, 
(Inventory 1560). 


8 Nichols, Progresses, {, 74; supra, 105. 

9 Loseley MSS., Revels. No. 63 f. 41. 

10 Idem. No. 105. é 

11 Nichols, Progresses, | 81; Machyn’s Diary, Cott. MSS. Vitel. F.v.; supra, 106. 
12 Loseley MSS., Revels, No. 63 (Inventory 1560). Apparel furnished; supra, 106'. 
13 §. P. Dom. Eliz., vol. VII, No. 60. 14 Nichols, Progresses, J, 73. 


Chriftmas* pean: . Sos gs Lorde Roberte Dudleyes Players? 
ncaa ues .... . Children of Polles? (Wefteott)? . Soe 2 
Biers ees Sates noe t VS See ey Nae 
Chriftmas® [season]. . . . . . . Children of Powles (wefteatey§ | ig 


Januaryotoes asco ey eee Peer We ee re eh aoe Ws ate ae 

SATU ALY LS Ope eee eo Gentlemen of the" Temple’, 10 A Play? (rorboduc!" 

Jan aby CPB ce “ba A. val des eS cagee Ses Tn we eae ee a 

February 1, at nighl€cr oo Po woe ~~ ey oar di 5 = TNE Boodiett: malic” 

ix” of Marehe5 (date of pay ee Children of Powles Qwefteote)® © an Entrelide? 

May IOs 8662" Soa ee ge a es Se see ara 
1562/63. 

Chrifunas 12 [season]... . . . Lord Robertel uddeley[s;Piayors22 [A play] | ior playing". 

Chriftimas]? [season] . 2 . . . . Children of Poles (mt)™t 2. 2. fA play] | : 


1 Loseley MSS., Revs, No. 63 (uventory 1560.) Apparel furnished. 
2 8. P. Dom. Eluz., vol VY, No. 5ti. 
See Payments. infra, 210- 211. 
4 Idem.; see also note, infra. 2104, 
5 See Payments, tnfra, 211. 
6 Cott. MSS. Vilellius, Ff. y. tf 14-146. \y. bliz. was entertained at Baynard’s 
Castle by the Earl of Pembroke at a banquet, and afterwards a mask. 
7 Idem. 
5 Idem. There was a procession to the court with a hundred “gorgeoufly beiene™ 
and 260 torch lights “and dyvers goodly men of armes in gylt harnes and Julyi, 
fefar”, apparently a part of the procession, A modern hand has added after it “plaved”. KS 
This Ms. volume contains several other 19*® century forged additions on plays, Se 
which, as a result of Ghe present werk, are mow under thorough inve stisation. ; 
9 Idem. Warrant issued tor masking before the Queen at Nottingham Cas(te. 
Not shown. MS 
10 Title page (cd LABS). t 
11 See Payments. infra. 211. 
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| Company and Payee 


q 


1563/64, 
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Plays 
| : 
| 
‘ij Plays! 
ithre mafkes and diners deviffes! 
Aulularia Plauti?, + 


A tragedy named Dido2, + 
Ezcchias”, + 


. 

“sriftmas! fie Re set oe, Uae | 

~Candellmas! [2 Feb.] . , . ‘| Pte at lS ae ee ial ee 
Be LOULL d eo oes Tes Rae he een ri 13 ue a be Me aie 
“Sunday, Aug. 62,3... 2... Cambridge University2,3... . . 
Monday, Aug. 72,4 2 2... Students of King’sCollege,Camb. 2, + 
Buesday, Aug. 824 ss King’s College men2, 4 (Cambridge) 

Wednesday, Aug. 92,5... . .|Students of King’s College2, 5, 
; Gah en ceo can sie ae ee 

1564/65, 
| Childerne of the chaple? 

“Criftmas? 


TEI 0 ey 08) a 8! Ry 


one ast 6 ee? Sake. ne es ot al Ps ate 3 


> 
Chriftmas® [season] 
Chriftmas® [season] 
Jenevery? 


Earle of Warwickes pleyot#® . . | 


Children of pools (weftcote)® . . | 


oer Gee We Ce OE ae SL elt ae gee Sie. 


(after Mychaelmas, | 
gramar {kolle of we{tmynfter 7, 12. 
| 
Children of Poles (weftcote)® . . 
St Pereyvall hartes fonnes? . . . 


gentillmen of greys Ine? oa 


Gentillnienne of ye Innes of Court?| 


| Jonevery? 
ee oer 


9 


Candlemas dave® [2 Febr.]. . . 


jSunday] xviijt® of fabruerie? . 


Shreftid? [4—6 Mareh]. .. . 


1565/66. 


‘Chriftmas! [season] Children of Poules (Weftcote)14 


September 111 [Sunday] .. . 
September 211 [Monday] . . . 
peptember 411 [Wednesday] . | 
September 511 [Thursday] 


‘Christ Church, Oxford!! .. . . 
Christ Church. Oxford! 

Christ Chureh, Oxford?! 

1 §. P. Dom. Eliz. XXXVI, No. 22. 


Nichols, Progresses &c., pp- 166, 171; '185—-188. 
IF. Peck, Desiderata Curtosa, II, 267. 4 Idem, 69. 


Ajax Flagellifer*, ® 
a play*, Kdwardes tragedy? [Da- 
mon and Pythias]® 


a mafke7 and 


two playes® 


“cayrtene playes 
spye’ by the gramar 
Heautontimo- | {kolle of weft- 
| roumenos 2 { mynfter andthe 
| Miles glor?- | childerne of 
osus 12 powles”’ 7 
a playe® 
A play? 


a mafke of huntais? and 
diuers deviftes? 

{ divers {howes? 

| [Two masks] Diana. pallas’, § 


| two playes at the Courte1? 
| [one play] at the Ladye Cicilias!° 


Marcus Geminus11 


| Palaemon and Arcyle pt. [11 
| Palaemon and Arcyle pt. T111 


Progne1 


Idem, 273. This play prepared, but not shown because of the Queen’s absence. 
See Payments, infra, 211. 7 8. P. Dom. Eliz. XXXVI, No. 22. 
Idem. Four maskes were prepared, but only two shown. 9 Supra, 107. 
See Payments, infra, 211. 11 Bereblock; Wood; Nichols, &c., u. s., 112—114. 
12 Westminsler Records, reported by Dr, Scott in Athenaeum, Feb. 14, 1903, 220. 
Thexpenses of twoo playes viz Heautontimoroumenos Terentii and Miles gloriosus 
Plauti plaied by the children of the grammer schoole in the colledge of Westminste 
and before the Quenes maiestie anno 1564.” Endorsed, “The bill of charges for 
our interludes or commodys after Mych.” 


1” 


Chriftmas? poeak 


Chriftmas? [season]. . : z Ss i Cit of Pos tet Soe 


 Shroftyde? [Feb. 29—Meh. 2]. . * chitaren of Windefore(tloiveante)is phase 
Shroftyde? [Fe 29—Meh. 2] Children of the Q: mates Chapple, 
(Hutiys) 252s sees _ a Tragedye?, big er 


[?] 1568 Aer eer eae . Gentlemen of the Inner Temples Tancred and Gismunda* 
[Christmas | iS 
= ae ape ea cia ipa See ea re Sos Pa ee ROA nt fie eeeeis 
Shrovetide] | 
1568/69. 3 sfuche playes” 
St. Stevens daie at night® [26 Dee} Lorde Riches Playort © we a playes ~ Tragidies, anid, © 
Neweyeares Daye at night®. . eves of Powles (Wefteote) 9. a plave® || Maskes as hat 
Shrovetuescay at night® (22 Feb] Children of Windfore (Ferraunte)® a playe® byne fhewed be; 
Chriftmas and? | Mafkes?.. fore vs at Chrift 
Shrovtide? [Feb. 20—22]] ~ RR Tee ke pay Seno mre ae ‘ mas and Shroy 


tide Laft paft?? 


1589 70, 

St Johns daie at nighte® [lec. 27] Children of Windefore (Merrante)® a plaie§ ‘foundrie Comod te 

Twelle daie at nighte [Jan. 6) .° Children of her mates’ Chappell” Tragedivs Mat kes 
(LTRS Sih Pe tensen gnats ee it plaie® and Showes webs 

Shrovefondaie at nighte® [Feb. 5) Lorde Riches plavoT@s . 2 2... a plaies were fhowen be 

Christmas \° jet kes? fore ys this Vat 

SEO aii ae erie Baa eat Rec eck coi : Xmas atel shro? 
Shroftvade | | shawes? ) tvidle’Y si 


see Payments, infra, 211-212. 
2 See Payments, infra. 212. - 
3 British Museum, Harleian MNS. 146 f. 15. C 


1 
2 
3 
ce; Sah ilmot, Taneyed aud Sowmunda foul 1599), title nage 
5 
6 


and dodiestion 
* Six masks prepared but only four shown. 
See Payments, infra, 212. 
7 Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 146 f. 51. 
4 See Payments, infra, 212~-213. 
% Imprest Certificate Books (Pells), vol. 1, ff. 34, 35. 
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: Date of Performance 
$ 
7 


Company and Payee | Plays 


1570/71. 


‘Innocentes daie [28 Dec.]! . . .| Children of Powles (Weftecote)!. | a playc! 
‘Sondaie! . . . . | Children of the Q: Mates Chapple - 
Shrofted (HONDYGs)so st ctecseer oc ssc 
[25-27 Feb.] Mondaye! . . . | Children of Wind{ore (ffarraunte)! (ce piles 
Tewefdaie! . . . | Children of Powles (Weftcote)! . 


1571/72. 


wre. ; | 
St Johns daie at night2, 3 [27 Dec.] | Lawrence Dutton and his fellowes? | 


| (St Robert Lanes Men)’ -. . . | a plaie? Lady Barbara® 


Innocentes daie at night?,3 (| Child" of Powles?,3 (Wefcot)2 . a plaie? Effiginia A Tragedy’ 
(28 Dec.] 


Newe yeares daie at night?,3. . | Children of windfor?,3(ffarraunte)? | a plaie? Aiaa and vliffes8 


twelf daie at night? [6 Jan.]. . .|Childer of the Chappell2, 3 
(Hannys)2 ot ca Shes a playe? Nar/i/fes? 

Shrove Sonday at night?,4. . . | Laurence Dutton and his felowes* 

(17 Feb] (St Robert Lanes Men)? . . .| a play Cloridon and Radiamanta? 
Shrove Tuefday at night %,4 Children of weftm™3,4 (m")* . . | a play* Paris and vienna’ 

[19 Feb.] | 
Chriftmas "3 

NRE TR alec eae ac A OM Re RLS Pe Oe Mafkes vj 
Shrovetyde | i 
BOR LOG2 DE rcter ap vs sei oth Cw ir maa Sat are, ee eee A mafkeé 
1572/73. 

pponmas lattes. -.- sn. % | | 
a ae : pied Therle of Leicefters plaiers® . . | three plaies® 
{Innocents’ day, 28 Dec.|? . . the play of Cariclia? 
Newyeres daie at night® . . . . | childrene at Windfor (Pharrante)$ | a playe® 
SOURIRUBTON CULV C (eeetet tibiae, MPT Mews i. tiigr Gi iewy vee, s/s) a0 so Maf ke? 
‘Twelf night® (5 Jan] ..... Children of Eayton (Elderton)® . | a plaie® 


{Twelfth day at night, 6 Jan.J® .| Children of Powles (Weitecote)’. | a play® 


1 See Payments, infra, 213. 

2 See Payments, infra, 213. 

3 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/1, pp. 21—22; supra, 124. 

4 Privy Council Registers (original), vol. 10, p. 97, ut infra, 213—214. 

5 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/2, p. 35 ff. A mask at Whitehall presented 
before the French Ambassador, costing 5061. 11s. 8d., containing Apollo and the Nine 
Muses; Lady Peace; Discorde; Argus; Olive branches and snakes; Turks. 

6 See Payments, infra, 214. 

7 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/2, p. 59, 60, 61, 64, 65. 


neweyeres daye3, # (at nighte)t . 
New yeres dave at nighte? 22. 
Sondaye nighte ... thirde ot 
Januarve’ + 


i ee 2 


(Duttanys 2% See 


te 


Twelfe dave at nighte3, + (6 Jan.] “Children of wyndfort (tterrants3, 4 
Twelfe daye at Nightet TOs chanel Scorsese ec ieee, Soha oak 


Mr Munkefters Children? (Mon- 
cattery? {Merehant “aylors’ | 
ariptheelt nicgs Seay [eal ssstee conte oul abn cae Si re Setar ee 
Shrove [Sundaye} — nightes, &© Phere of Leicester's plaiers’, & 
[21 Keb.] 
Shrovetentdaves, & (at Nighte)® 
[28ch ehh cates wae 
Shrovetewldave nightes 23 Feb]. Saat ea NE Ae hes 


Candlemas dave, 9 [2 Feb.] 


Munkefters Children® (Moneatter)? 


1 See Payments, infra. 214-- 215. 

* Audit Office, Aecownls Various, 12 
* See Payments. orfra. 214 - 216. 

V Anite Offire. Nec, Var, 1218;3 p. 10. 
* Tdew ): NW 


* hha fo yy 
filo op. Tt, OA Maik thowen at Greenewitehe 
Drurve etquler? (mitster of jhe Urerosative Court of Cautertny), 


cite of weltmintters (Ble 


PE Nee MCN el os ela ka Clue tien Sd 


termites to the hs (intron, i 


[fA mask off Sages. oii 


3/2. p. 59. 60, 61. 64. 6. 


witer the Mavtiaee 


a playe® Merjetilus the A 
knight & pevobiat 
a plaie® Quinlus pichiuss 


| Torchbearers. vj.+ 

[a play} Pimoclia at the jeye 01 
Theles. by Alercander> 

One Mashe ... vj verturs® 

a playe® Plalemon & philerias 


{a play] Pereius d& Anthoiniras® 


Tita 


both... ¢ Warrters. vi. 
bearers. 1.8 
Mafkes | Ladyes. cep Torehe 


hearers. ¢7." 


of Wilts 


st 
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Date of Performance 


1574/75. 
INS SPB eee Oe ae Sf 
December 142, (Rehearsals) 


St Stephens daie! (26 Dee.] 

St Johns daie? [27 Dee]... . 
December [28 or} 292 
Newyers daie at night} 
Nondate tecond of January! 
Twelveth night? [5 Jan.].. . . 
Candlemas daie at night! [2 Feb.] 
Shrove fonday!, 2 (139 Febr.)? . 


Shrove Sondaie? (Monday, 14 Feb.] 
Shrove fondaie! [Tuesday, 15 Feb. | 


1575/76. 
St stephens daie at night4 [26 Dec.} 


St Johns daie at night# [27 Dec. | 
Innocentes daye at night* 

[28 Dee.} 

Neweveres daie at nightet . . . 


picelt antehts for Say ce ses. 
Candlerias daict [2 Feb.J. . .. 


Soadave before 
{20 PFeh.] 

j{Monday] xxvij™ februarvet .. 

Shrove Mounday at night4 [5 Mch.] 


Shrovetyde+ 


Shrovetuifdaiet [6 Meh.] ... . 


1576/77. 
S'stevens daie at night® [26 Dec.| 
St Johns daie® (at night)® [27 Dec. ] 
Sundaie folowing® {380 Dec.]. . . 
Newveres daie at night® . . . . 


Company and Payee 


Plays 


| 

“The Italyan players? 
Lord Chamberlens players?,* . . the hi/iory of Phedraftus & Phigon 

; | and Lucia2, * 

Therle of Leicefters players (boys) 2 ja playet 
Lord Clyntons players! . «| a play? 
PME TART ON ae rE NG the pedlus Mafk? 

’ Erle of Leicefters players! (menne)2 la play! panecia2 
Lord Clyntons plavers! ce ly play! prete/tus? (?) 
Childrene of Windfor (ffarrannte)! a play! cin; Neraces? 
Children of Powles (Weftcote)! . | a play? 

Children of her mate’ Chappell. 


(hye) toe ty eee 
Therle of Warwickes Players! . 
{Merchant Taylors] (Moncafter)!. 


Therle of Warwickes 
(Dutton)+ 


players 


Children of Windfor (ffarraunte) ; 


Therle of Leyeefters Playerst . 
Therle of Warwickes 
(Dutton) ee ee ae 
Children of Powles (Wefteot:)? . 
Lorde Chamberlaynes  fervantes 
(Adams)£ 4.25 3 
Servauntes to Therle of 
(RUT NGCNET Sire Gee ers 
Italian players (Ferrabolle)* 
Servauntes to Thearle of Warwick 
(LONETON Pees ten olicle sik 
{Merchant Taylors] (Moulcafter)* 


players 


Leicefter 


Therle of Warwickes players, & . 
Lord Howardes Players®,® . . . 
Therle of Leicefters Players5,® . 
Children of Powles® (Weftcote)®. 


a playe! 


. | a playe? 


a play} 


a play* 
a playe*+ 


. | a playe4 


| a play4 
‘a play? 


‘a playe+ 


a playe* 


. | [a play} 


|a playet 
| a playe* 


a play> The Paynters daughter’ 
a play® Toolves 


a play® The hi/torie of the Collyer’ 
a play® The hiftorie of Erro®r 


1 See Payments, injra, 216—217. 

2 Audit Office, Ace. Var. 1213/4, p. 117, 131, 182, 133, 137, 
3 [dem p. 131. 

4 See Payments, infra, 217---218. 

5 See Payments, infra. 218--219. 

6 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/5. p. 151. 


Se ee Se a 


Shrove 
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Date of Performance 


{Sondaye xxviij' December! . |- 


yinnocentes daie at night? . . | 


Newyers day at night} 


eas’ atl og 


‘sSonday iiij'® Januarij! . . . | 


|fondaie after Newe yeares daie? | 


Twelfe dave at night!,2 [6 Jan.] 


fonday. night after Twelfdaie2 
[11 Jan.] 


Candlemas night}, 3 2 Febujiez 3 


fonday!, 3 
{1 Mch.] 

Shrove Monday!,3 (at night)3 
{2 Mch.] 

Shrovetewfday!, 3 
[3 Mch.] 


(at night)3 


1579/80. 
{t Stephens daye5,® (at nighte)§ 
[26 Dee.] 


{t Johns daye5,® (at nighte)s 
[27 Dec.] 

Tnnocentes daie at nightes, 7 
[28 Dec.] 


Newverefday5, ® (at nighte®) . . 


fonday the 1ij75 of [January] | 
,fondaye night after newe yeares 


meee | 


t dares 


(at night) 
| 


' Company and Payee 


Lord Chamberlaynes players}, 2. 


‘Children of Pawles}, 2 (Master)! . 


Therle of Leicefters players!,2 . 


Lord Chamberlaynes feruantes! . 


a ay get So Sere ae es, ieee, oP Ue Oe ale 


''Therle of Warwickes feruantes!, 3 


| (Savage) 
Therle of Warwickes feruantes', 3 


Children of the Chappell?,3 (ffar- 
rante)! 


Lord Chamberlaynes players}, 3 . 


“Lord Chamberlaines Players5, 6 . 


i 


| 


‘Children of her mates Chappell5, 6 
. (ffarrant)® 


Earle of Leicefters feruauntes®, 7 


Players of the Erle of Warwick, ¢ 


| Children of {*Pawles5,® (Wefcote)® 


Meelf dave,6 (at nighte)§ [6 Jan.] Players of the Lord of Leicefter®, 6 


tuelday ye xv™ of January® . . 
“andlemas day5,8 (at nighte)® 
2aheh.| 


, Lord Straunge his Tumblers> 
Tord Chamberiaines Players5,® . 


1 See Payments, infra, 220—221. 
2 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1218/6 p. 181—182. 


3 Idem, p. 198. 
Idem. p. 203. 


- 


5 See Payments, infra, 221-222. 
6 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/7, p. 215—216. 
7 Ibid. This play prepared in readiness to be shown, but put off because of 


(jueen’s absence. 


Plays 


a play! An hi/tory of the crewellie 
_ of A Stepmother? 
1a play! A Morrall of the marryage 
of Mynde and Meafure® 


\a play! 4 pa/torell or hiftorie of A 

_  Grreeki. maide? 

|a playe! The hi/torie of the Rape 
of the fecond Helene? 

_{ A Ma/ie of Amajones? 

_ | An other Mafke of knightes? 


aplaye! Thehiftoryof. .... s 
a playe! The hi/tory of the Knight 
in the Burnyng Rock3 
a play! The hi/tory of Loyaltie and. 
bewtie3 
The hiftory of murderous 
a play!) mychael3 
la mores mafke4 


a playe® A hiftory of the Duke of 
Miullayn and the Marques of 
Maniua® 

one play® A hiftory of Alucius® 


(A hiftorye of ..... 67 


one play A hi/tory of the foure 
Jonnes of ffabyous® 


one playe® The hiftory of Cipto 
Africanus’ 

a playe> The hi/tory of ....® 

feates of Tumblinge® 

one playe® The hiftory of Portio 
and demorantes® 


oaiinicécracniht* AfPeb.6.} Children ~ of the Chappell, 3, #3 a plage’ A Horie 


Shrove Tewfdaye?,4 (at night) . 
18 March —1 Aprils. 2... 
1581-82, 

Sct Stephens daie® [26 Dec.| . . 
Childermas Daie® [28 Dee.]. . . 

latte daie of deeember’ 
[sunday, 31 Dee.] 
Shrovetuefdaie® [27 Feb.] 


Chriftmas 


ING pre et Smeal els) cas, Soa eee 
Shrovetide 


1582/83. 


StSteuens day® (at night)®[26 Dee.] Children of 
St Johns day’ (at night)® [27 Dec.} Sernamites of 


Sunday afier Xpenmas day8, ® (at Sermauntes of Thearle of Darby’, 9 


night )% [30 Dec.] 


T See Payments, infra 222 
Audit Office, Accounts Vare us, 1213. p. 216-216, 


4 See Payments, infra, 222 02055. 

8 fudit Offer Aecounts Verius, V2 p 231 
* Idem. pp. 286, 287. 

© See Payments, infra 223. 

7 tak Ojjwe, Deviavnl accounts, 2407/7, 


‘ 


9 Audel Officer. 


eS Bee ea 


See Payments, injpra 
Vee units 


en 3 


Therle of Leicefters players, # . a playe? A Lo We ae 


Childcen of Poules (Mt)5 ; 
Servauntes of the Lorde Straunge® feates of activities — 
Children of her Mates happell(Mr)6 | : : 
Mat ia 
one fightin 

at Bar 
with di 
Devifes? 


ij plaies® é 
Children of her Mat’ Chappeli(M¥é : in 
twoe Mafkes? 
ee fightinge at 
Barriers? 
diuerfe Devifes? 


the Chappell®, © a play8 A Comoe or Murrall 
devi/ed on A game af the CO 

a play® A Comodic of Bewhe ¢ 
Hu/wyfery® 

a play® .t Hiftorie of Lan 


ffortune® 


(Hunnvs)3 
the Lorde of 


Hluntdons’, 9 


m4 
Sue Oe 


Vu Veanes, 


W13/9 pp. 244 - 24. 


 Newvores day? (at night)? . . 
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Date of Performance 


Twelf Eve at night? (5 Jan.) . 
Twelveth day at night3,2 [6 aie 


Company and Payee 


1 
: | Lord Straunge his fervauntes2 


Pte Bie 


em WT is OS ar en Mee | 


PA Be aaah 


' Shrouefunday? (at: night)2(10Feb.] ; Sernauntesof Thearle of Lecefter 1,2 


«Shroue Twefday? 
{12 Feb.] 
[Christmas or Shrovetide] 


1583/84. 
_St Stevens daie at night? [26 Dec. 
\ fondaie following? [29 Dee.] . 
fhrovetuefdaie? [3 Mch.] . i 


(at night)2 


_Twelfe daie at night? [6 Jan] : 


ICandlemas daie at night3 [2 Feb.]} 


\ 


tnewyerefdaie at nighte* 


hrovetuefdaie at nighte? [3 Mch.]} 


Ll [tare ser ary oa pee ar 
1584/85. 
StSreuens day at nighte®,6[26Dee. 1 
John{[s] dave at nighte®, 6, 
[27 Dee.) 


Newveresdaye at nighte®. 6 


'{m? Muleafters children? (Mul- 
{ ceafter)! (Merchant. Taylors] 
her Mates feruantes?. . .. . . 
her Mates feruantes®. . . . .. 
her Matles feruantes?. . .... 
children of her mate® Chappell 

(ESE Or, ante se ie te 
children of her mates Chappell 
(aster)2s ra retc a ion ties 
Erle of Oxiord his feruantes3 
(John Dilie)s” fe 


Erle of Oxford his feruantes3 
(John Lilie)3 


ave! bs (ea | -aeres les “awvales ow. ig tects. 


her inate’ players5,@ (Willfon)® . 
Children of Therle of Oxfords, 6 


| (Henrye Evans)§ 
‘fervantes to Therle of CxfordeS, 6 
(Simons 5 


Sondave after Newyeres day®, § | 


(at nighte)® [3 Jan. | 


Twelveth day#.6(at nighte)®[6Jan.] : 


Shroue fondaye at night®.7(21Feb.] 


sliroue Twefdaye5,® (at nighte)é 
lirvitmasTwelftyde &Shrouetyde® 


‘her mats players®, & (Willfon)5 . 


her mates players5, ® (Willfon)5 


‘her matics fervauntes®,?7 2... 


her mateé players5, 6 (Willfon)® . 


1 See Payments, infra, 223—224, 
2 Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/9, pp. 244—246, 


3 See Payments, infra, 224. 
Intra, 
Audit Office, Accounts Various, ibe tg p. 


5 Sea Par ymey vis, 


ed tt 


7 Ibid 
that night.” 


prepa 


Wallace, 


294995, 

5g 
258. 
ave ben thewel 2s.) 'But th 


4 Ocak 169—172, 180181, 


209 


ee 
a : See ee ~e — Cora pore 


| Plays 


ffeates of Actiuitye and Tom- 
blinge!, 2 
, A mafke of Ladies? 


a play! A hi/torie of fferrar? 

a play! A hi/torie of Telomo? 

a play! 4 ni/lorie of Ariodante and 
Geneuora® 

| A Ma/fke of Sie Seamen? prepared 

but not vfed. 


li j plaies? 


[?] yj __hifto- 
two ries, one 
plaies?) Arraignment\Comedie 
of Paris§ jone Mafke 
\ Campafpe® jand otker 
two devifes4 
| plaies?| Sapho and 
Phaos 


one Mafke* 

| A paftorall of phillyda & Choryn® 

The huftory of Agamemnon & 
Viffes’ 


feates of Actiuitye and vawtinge®,® 


The hiftory of tec & philiomenas 

An Inuention called ffiue playes 
in one’ 

An Inuention of three playes in 
one’, 7 

An Antick playe & a coimodye® 

maf kes® 


4 Audit Office, Declared Accounts, 2045/8. 


enme not abroad 


Quene 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
PAYMENTS FOR PLAYS AT COURT 1558—1585. 


In 1797, George Chalmers abstracted a portion of the incomplete 
entries in the Privy Council registers concerning performances of play ». 
Since then, extracts from the Treasurer of the Chamber’s accounts 
have been published by P. Cunningham and others. The following is 
a complete list of payments for plays at Court from 1558 to 1585, now 
for the first time collected and accurately printed from the original 
sources preserved in the Public Record Office. These are the pay- 
ments of the Treasurer of the Chamber recorded in the Declared Ac- 
counts of the Audit Office, the lacunae of which are filled from the 
duplicate accounts of the Pipe Office and from the registers of the 
Privy Council. Every item from the Audit Office «ccounts has been 
checked against the records of the Pipe Office, so far as the latter 
are extant. In due course, I shall publish the entire series up to 
the closing of the theatres in 1642. 


1558—1560 
Ant Office, Declared Accounts, Treasurer of the Chamber, 350 1. 
The quenes mat> Enterlude players for her hyghnes accuftomed 
Rewarde dewe vulou them at Newe yeres tyde by warrant of the 
Lon Chamberlayne io 5 aes ef ee 
1560 —1561. Idem, 380,2 
The Lorde Roverte Dudeleyes Players and to Sebaftiane 
Wefeott m' of the Children of Polles by the Councelles lettre dated 


1 [tis not certain that this payment was fora play. The only thing to suggest 
it is the amount, 61. 13 8. 4.d., which was regularly paid for a single performance. 
rhe annual pension of these interlude players was 668. 8d. to each, and 23 s. 
3d. additional for livery of each, as appears in the Declured Accounts every year 
to 1579—80, when the last of them, John Smith, died. The annual payment 
of this pension is not included in this list. because there is no indication in any 
source that they were, after possibly the first year, called upon to act See further 
supra, 111, 27, 36, 58, 92, 1055, 119, 184, 200. 
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the xxj'" of January 1560 in waye of the quenes Mat Rewarde 

for playing of Entreludes before her ae at Chriftmas to Spier 

of them. Ss ee re SS yj: 
—1561—1562. Idem, 380 5. 

The Lord Robert Dudeieys playo’® and to Sebeftiano weft- 
cote M" of the Children of Powles by the Councells warrant Dated 
the vj of January 1561 in way of the Queens mat’ Rewarde for 
playeing of Interludes before her hyghnes at ae either ss 
them Sake yj xiij® ij? 

Sebeftian weltoote ant of the Children ‘of Powlss by lyke war- 
rant dated at weftmin/ter the ixt® Daye of Marche 1561 for an 
Entrelude played before the quenes Mate . . . . . yjli xiij® iiij* 

1562—1563. Declared Accounts, Pipe Office, Bdl. 541. 

The Playo™® of the L: Roberte Duddeley and m* of the Chil- 
dren of Poles vppon the Counfailles warrant dated at Weftmin/ter 
x January 1562 for eee before the quenes Mate a ae 
mas 

1564—1565. Audit Office, Declared icine “380/4. 
to the Earle of Warwickes pleyo™: by vertue of the Councelles 
warrant dated at weftmin/ter the xviij'® of January 1564 by waye 
of her Ma'® Rewarde for two playes by them played & prefented 
hefore her highnes at Chriftmas A’ vij? .. . . . xiij! vj’ viij? 

Sebeftian weltcote m' of the Children of pools vpon the faid Councells 
warrant, Dated y* xviij'® of January 1564 for a playe prefented by 
hym before the Q: Ma'* this Chriftmas A® vij? . . vj! xiij® iiijé 

Sebeftian weltcote m' of the Children of Poles vpon the Coun- 
cells warrant Dated at weftmin/ter the ixt® of Marche 1564 | for 
prefenting a playe before the Q: Ma'® on Candlemas daye lait paft 
A’ vij® by waye of her highnes Rewarde . . . . . vj! xiijS iiijé 

1565—1566. Jdem, 380/5. 

Sebeftyan Weltcote m™ of the Children of Poules vpon the 
Councelles warrant Dated at weftmin/ter the iij4 daye of Januarye 
1565 for two feuerall playes prefented by hym before the Q: highnes 
at the Courte this Chriftmas and one other alfo before her ‘Mattie 
at the Ladye Cicilias lodging at the Savoye. ...... . xx! 

1566—1567. Idem, 381,7 

To Sebaftyan Weltcote m" of the Childeren of Powles vpon 
the Councells warraunte dated at weftmén/ter xj™’ Januarij 1566 
by waye of the Quenes ma‘® rewarde for ij playes prefented by 
hyme before her highnes this Chriftmas, . ... . xij vjs viij! 

John Taylor m" of the eee of weltmin/ter for prefenting 
a playe before the Quenes ma in Shroftide 1566 by warrant dated 
at Weltminfter xiij® ffebruarij 1566, © . © . 4. vj! xiij® iiij’ 


14* 


xiij® iiij" 


. xiij't vjs viij! 
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Rycharde ffarraunte m" of the Childeren of wyndfore by war- 
rant dated xvj ffebinarij 1566 for prefenting a playe before the 
Quenes mat® at Shroftyde lafte pafte by waye of her maieftes nemarce 
oe ee iiij" 


1567—1568. Idem, 381.8. 

To John Tailer m" of the Children at weftminfter vpon the 
Councelles warrant Dated at weftminfter the xt of January 1567 
for prefentinge a plaie before the quenes ma‘ this a eee 
by waie of her highnes Rewarde. ... . wie FP Bn 

To the Lorde Ryches Plaiers vpon the Councelles warrant 
dated at weftmin/ter the xj'" of Januarij 1567 by waie of the Q: 
mats Rewarde for pre/entinge _ piaies before her highnes this sate 
Chriftmas the fome of . . . eee ee 

To Sebaltian Weltecote m‘ of ths Children of Powles vpon the 
Councelles warrant Dated at weftmin/ter the xiij™ of Jonuary 1567 
for prefentinge ij fondry plaies before her mat this lafte pera 
by waie of her mat’ Rewarde. . . . ss xy vj vay 

To William Hunys m! of the eishioren of ine Q: mat*s Chapple 
ypon a warrant figned by the Cowi.‘ail dated at weftmin/ier the 
iij’* of Marche 1567 for prefenting a Tragedye before her Mat 
this Shroftyde by waye of her hyghnes Rewarde/. . vj'! xiij® iiij4 

To Richarde fferraunte m" of the Children of windefore vpon 
the Cuunfailles warrant dated at weftmin/ter the fyrft of Marche 1567 
for prefenting a playe before her ma'* at Shroftyde by waye of 

“heroma"*Rewarde.- s,s. Sasice eee Se ae ee 


1568—1569. Idem 381,9. 

To the Lorde Riches Playo™’ vpon the Counfailles warrant 
Dated xxviij’ Decembris 1568 by waye of the Q: mat’ Rewarde 
for prefenting of a playe before her hyghnes on S* Stevens Daie = 
nighte laft paft —“.-.-.-< . wi xiij* iiij4 

To Sebaftian Weftcote ue of ihe ‘Children of Powles vpon the 
Counfailles warrant dated ij‘” Januarij 1568 by waye of the Q: 
Mat Rewarde for prefenting of a playe before her hyghnes on 
Neweyeares..Daye at.night- 16689 =o se) 

To Richarde Ferraunte Schole m’ to the Children of windfore 
vpon the Counfailles warrant dated xxv" Februarij 1568 for pre/ent- 
ing a playe before the Q: Ma" on Shrovetuefday at night lafte pafte 
by-waye of -her hyghnes: Rewarde—.- 2-4... 5. . es u¥j) xij ij? 

1569—1570. Pipe Office, Decl. Ace. 541, m. 115. 

To Richarde Ferrante Scholem’ to the Children of windefore 
vppon the Counfailles warrant dated ij'" Januarty 1569 by waie of 
the Q: ma’** rewarde for prefenting of a plaice before her highnes 
this Xpas vpon S' Johns daie at nivhte Jafte pafte -.vj'' inj> ij" 
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To William Hunys m' of the Children of her maté Chappell 
vpon the Counfailles warrant dated vij™ Januarij 1569 by waie of 
her highnes rewarde for prefenting of a plaie before ae mat’ on 
Twelfe daie at nighte lafte pattern ic cm eaters 3 ees hee tthe 

To the Lorde Riches pla,o' vpon the Counfailles warrant dated 
at Hampton Courte vij™ ffebruarij 1569 for prefenting of a plaie 
before the Q: mat'* on Shrovefondaie at mane lafte pafte by waie 
of her ma‘* rewarde. . . .. pata NT KANT Tis] 


1570—1571. Audit Office, Decl. Acc. 381/ 10. 

To Sebeftian Weftecote M’ of the Children of Powles vpon the 
Counfailles warrant dated xxij’ februarij 1570 for presenting of a 
playe before the Q: Ma"® vpon Jnnocentes daye laft el by Able 
of her hyghnes rewarde. ... . aay ange iy" 

To William Honnyes. Bikerds Tarante & Sebeftian Weft- 
cote M™* of the Children of the Q: Ma‘ Chapple Royall, Windfore, 
and Powles vpon the Counfailles warrant dated vltimo februari 1570 
for prefenting of thre playes before her Ma" at this Shroftyde laft 
paft namely Sondaye, Jeet e, and Sere i waye of her aoe 
mes Rewarde ... . z a : ; go ee 


1571—1572. Idem, 382/11. 

Richard ffarraunte gent m'’ of the Children of windfor vpon 
the Counfailes warraunte dated at weftmin/ter the v‘" of Januarie 
1571 for prefenting a plaie before the quenes ma'!® vpon Newe 
yeares daie at night laft paft by waye of her highnes rewarde 

vj! xiij® iiij’ 

Lawrence Dutton and his fellowes vpon a warraunte figned by 
the Councell dated at weftmén/ter v’ Januarij 1572 ‘sic|] for pre- 
fenting a plaie before ler highnes vpon S' Johns daie at night laft 
paft by waie of her ma* reward .. . ji heaG@ aay aia" 

Sebaftian Wefcot m'* of the childer of Povwles vppen the Coun- 
failes warraunte dated at weftmin/ter the ix of Januarie 1571 for 
prefenting a plaie before the quenes ma'* yppon Jnnocentes daie 
at night laft paft vj! xiij> iiij*, And to William Hunnys m" of 
the Childer of the eerie: for br sioneae a playe before her highnes 


a 


mua Ocpewar Gis ita a i ; ‘ cir xiijl viij? 
‘The two alice ing warrt ee aed by the Privy C Jouncil 
fail in the declared accounts of both Audit Office and Pipe 
Office’ 

P. R. 0., Privy Council Registers (original), Vol. 10, p. 97. 
At Weftm" the xxix" of ffebruarye 1571. / A warraunt to m' 
Hennedge Treafourer of the Chamber to deliuer of fuche the Q: mat 
treafure as remaineth in his cuftodye by way of her ma‘ reward to 
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Lawrence Dutton and his felowes for prefenting of a play vpon Shrove 
Sonday at night Laft paft the fome of. . . . . . xiij! vj® viij* 

A nother to m' Hennedge to deliuer to m"™ 
of the children of weftm' for prefenting of a play before her maté 
vpon Shrove Tuefday at night Laft paft the fome of xiij' vj* viij 


1572—1573. Audit Office, Decl. Acc. 382/12 

Richard Pharrante M* of the childrene at Windfor vpon the 
Counfelles warraunt dated at Hampton Court fecimdo Januarij 
dicto anno xv‘ for prefentinge a playe before the Q: ma'¢ 
vpon Newyeres daie at night laft = by way of her Sigh 
TOWST a ee BS Sp aye 

Therle of Leicefters plaiers vpon ‘the Bocntadies Warrant dated 
at Hampton Court primo Januarij 1572 for prefentinge three feuerall 
plaies before her highnes in Xpenmas iafte! videlt for euery play 
vj" xiij® iiij1 and for a more reward by her ma‘ owne comaundem! 
pager i ge |) Sere aor 

Elderton and the Children of nee vpon the: Counfelles war- 
rant dated at Hampton Court vij Januarij 1572 for prefentinge a 
plaie before her highnes on Twelf night laft paft by — of = 
ma peward= <6 i yy ia 

Sebaftian Weltecote 1 m' = a Children of Powles vpon the 
like warraunt daie? and yere for prefentinge a play before her high- 
nes by the faid Children by waie of her ma’ reward vj xiiij® inij4 

Laurence Dutton fervaunt to Therle of Lincoln vpon the Coun- 
felles Warrant dated x™° ffebruarij3 1572 for prefentinge of a Playe 
before her highnes by waie of her ma**® reward . . vj! xiij® itij4 


1 The Revels Accounts (Audit Office, Accounts Various, 1213/2, pp. 64, 65) 
show payments for workmen, materials, and transportation to Hampton Court 
at the Christmas season for Dec. 26, 27, and 28, while the present record says 
that Leicester’s men were paid on January 1 for three plays — the only actors 
who were paid thus early in this year. Hence the dates of their acting are fixed 
on the usual days of St Stephen’s, St. John’s, and Innocents’, as recorded in the 
Table, supra, 203. 

2 Paid Jan. 7.. The customary date of acting, not otherwise accounted for, 
was the night preceding the payment, Twelfth day at night, Jan 6. See Table, 
supra, 203. 

3 Plays were regularly performed at Shrovetide and Candlemas, but not 
on other dates in February. It is a fair inference, therefore, that Sussex’s players 
and Lincoln’s players acted on the two days of Shrovetide not otherwise accounted 
for, namely, Feb. 1 and Feb. 2, probably in the order of their payments. This 
inference is substantiated by the following record in the Revels Accounts (uw. s.) 
p 61, “to william Bufton for his Bardge iij nightes at fhrovetide — xxvj§ horfhyer 
& waggon hier wt? charges at hampton Coorte — liiijs./” 
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M* Monnleafter vpon the Counfelles Warrant likewife dated 
x flebrwaryy 1572 for prefentinge of a play before her highnes vpon 
Shrove Tewfdaie at night vj'! fans ij? ane for a more reward a 
her ma‘* owne comaundem! xiij' vj* viij’. In all . . 2. . xxii 

Therle of Suffex players vpon the Counfelles Warrant fa 
vij flebrwartj! 1572 for prefentinge a play before the Q: mati 

vj!i xiij® iiij4 
1573—1574. Pipe Office, Decl. Acc. Bal. 541, 

To Therle of Leiceftres Players vpon the Councelles warrant 
dated at weftmin/ter ix January 1573 for prefenting of two feuerall 
playes before her highnes in Xpenmas hollidayes laft paft xiij vjs 
viij’ / and by waye of fpeciall rewarde for theyre chardge, cumyng, 
and {kill fhewed therein vj'' xiij* iiij‘ in all. 2... 2. xx! / 

To Richarde fferrant Scholem™ vpon the Councelles warrant 
dated at weftmim/ter x Januarij 1573 for prefenting of a plaie be- 
fore her highnes on Twelfe daye at nighte laft paft. / vj!t xiij® iiij4 
and in refpecte of his chardges comyng hyther Ixvj* viij’ in all x! 

To Sebeftian Weftcote m" of the Children of Powles vpon the 
Councelles warrant dated at weftminfter x° Januarij 1573 for pre- 
fenting a playe befcre her ee ypon S' Johns daye at migut 
le palts— 842 5- Vy xij ty" 

To Laurence pation: mask the raft ‘of Wee fellowes fervauntes 
to the L: Clinton vpon the Councelles warrant, dated at weftmin/ter 
xj° Januaryy 1573./by waye of her highnes rewarde for prefenting 
a playe before her mat? on ant nighte being the thirde a 
Januarye 1573/ .... ; 9] "snp inj* 

To William Elderton vpon the ouaballes eacrial dated at 
weftminjter x° Januarie 1573 for prefenting a plaie before the 
Q: mati* on neweyeres daye laft pafte . . . . . . vj xiij® ij’ 

To Therle of Leice/ter his plaiers by the Councelles warrant 
dated at Hampton Courte xxij’ February 1573 for prefenting of a 
playe before her Mat® the xxj'" of February? Anno praedicto yj"! 


1 Plays were regularly performed at Shrovetide and Candlemas, but not on 
other dates in February. It is a fair inference, therefore, that Sussex’s players 
and Lincoln’s players acted on the two days of Shrovetide not otherwise accounted 
for, namely, Feb. 1 and Feb. 2, probably in the order of their payments. This 
inference is substantiated by the following record in the Revels Accounts (w. 8.) 
p 61, “to william Bufton for his Bardge iij nightes at {hrovetide — xxvj* horfhyer 
& waggon hier w'® charges at hampton Coorte — liiijs./” 

2 The Revels Accounts (u. s.), p. 105, record “Philemon & philecia play by 
the Erle of Lecefters men on Shrove Mundaye nighte”. But ‘“Mundaye’’ is clearly 
an error for “Sunday”, for the present payment is dated on Monday, Feb. 22, 
and states that the performance was on the 21st.. Payments did not precede 
performance. 
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xij’ ily! and forther by waye of her highnes Rewarde for fuche 
chardgcs as they had bene at for the furniture of the fame lxvj* 
viuj* it thole—,- 22+ = : ees 

To Richarde Moneatter #00 “the Counties er dated at 
Grenewiche xviij® Marcij 1573 for two feuerall playes prefented 
before her Mati® on Shroveteufdaye, and Candlemas daye laft paft 
by waye ot her highnes rewarde xiij!! vjS viij’ and further for her 
mat® efpeciall rewarde for fuche Coftes and chardges as he was at 
for the fame xiij! vj* viijt in thole . . . . . . xxvj!i xiij® iiijé 

1574—1575. Audit Office, Decl. Acc. 382/13. 

To Therle of Leicefters Players vppon the Councelies Warrant 
dated ix®® Januarij 1574 for prefentinge a playe before her heigh- 
nes vppon St Stephens daie then lafte paft the fome of . . . x! 

To the faid Erle of Leicefters players vppon the Counfelles 
Warrant dated ix” Januarij 1574 for prefentinge a play before 
her mat® yppon Newyers daie at night then lafte pafte the fome 
of = ey ny 

To the ie Cheater Sa vppon the Counfailles Warrant 
dated xj™ Januari} 1574 by way of her ma‘ reward for prefent- 
inge a play before her heighnes vppon S* Johns daie the ee 
of -Syy* snj® yt 

To the fade Ties ‘Cly ines piavare yppon the Counfelles War- 
rant dated xj Januarij 1574 by way of her ma'*’ reward for prefent- 
inge a play before her heighnes yppon Sondaie netnee the seo 
of January then laft the fome of. . . . eee ae cee ih 

To Richard ffarraunte m’ of the Giskivets of the Cnappell of 
Windfor vppon the Counfelles Warrant dated at Hampton Cowrte 
xxuj" Januarij 1574 by way of her ma‘ rewarde for prefenting 
a play before her se vppon Twelveth night then ne Ese = 
fome of . . tare 5 oe pe a 

To William ony m" of ‘the Childzen of her mat shappell 
vpon the Counfelles warrant dated at Richemond xvj° ffebruarij 1574 
by waie of her ma‘ guifte for prefentinge of a playe before her heigh- 
nes vppon Shrove fonday! then laft paft the fome of xiij!! vj* viij' 

To Richard Moncalter vppon the Counfailles warrant dated at 
Richemond xvij"’ ffebruarij 1574 for prefenting of a play before 
her mat yppon Shrovefondaie! yj'' viij® iiij and for a reward 
gyven by her keighnes vj'' xiij* 1iij4 the fome of. . xij!) vj® viij? 

To Therle of Warwickes Players vppon the Counfelles warrant 
dated at Richemond xvj’ ffebruary 1574 hy waie of her heighnes 
reward for prefentinge a playe before her mu''* on Shrove Sondaie ! 
then--lift-pafte-thesfome: of sss ach a Us teken Sees ee eee 


eur . x +9 ! be = 
1 “Shrove Sunday” in these three acounts is clearly an error. Hunnis but 
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To Sebaftian Weltcote m' of the Children of Powles vppon 
the Councelles warrant dated xvj" februari) 1574 by way of her 
heighnes reward for prefentinge of a play before her ma*!* on Candle- 
mas daie at night then laft paft the fome of . . . xiij!é vj’ viij? 


1575 —1576. Idem, 382/14. 

To Therle of Leycefters Players vpon the Counfailles Warraunte 
dated at Hampton Courte xxx™" Decembris 1575 for prefentinge of 
a playe before her mai‘* vppon S' Jnnocentes daye at night anno 
eae SO ROME Rae ee ey Se A ee 

to Richard ffarraunte m" of the Children of the Chappell at 

indfor vppon the Councelles Warraunte dated at Hampton Courte 
xxx" Decembris 1575 for prefentinge of a playe before the quenes 
Mai" yppon S' Johns daie at night then laft paft. . . . . . xii 

to John Dutton Lawrence Dutton Jerome Savage &c therle of 
Warwickes players vpon the Councelles warraunt dated at Hampton 
Courte fecwndo Januarij 1575 for prefentinge two playes before her 
mai"® one on St Stephens daie at night and thother on Neweyeres 
Gaie at nighte then laft paft by waye of her ma‘ rewarde the 
Me Ne reece se at as ee Gry Se EK 

To John Adams and the reft of my Lorde Chamberlaynes fer- 
vantes players yppon the Councelles Warraunte dated at Hampton 
Courte iiij* february 1575 for prefentinge of a playe before her 
mat'® ypon Candlemas daie laft paft the fome of . ... . . x! 

‘'o Sebaftean Weltcott m™ of the Children of Powles vypon the 
Councelles Warraunte dated at Hampton courte vij"® Januarij 1575 
tor prefentinge a play before her Ma‘ ypon Twelf night laft pee 

oe 


—~<—= 


the fomiee of . 5 ee oe ea sh : 

to Richarde Mouleafter vppon the Councelles Warraunte dated 
at Weftminjter xj’ Marti} 1575 for prefentinge of a playe betore 
the Quenes Mai*® on Shrovetuisfdaie laft paft the fomme of . x’, 

To Laurence Dutton and the reft of his Companye Servauntes 
to the right2 honorable Thearle of Warwick vppon the Councelles 
warraunte dated viij"’ Martij 1575 in Confideracton of a playe 
fhewed before her Mai*® ypon Shrove Mounday at night laft paft 
the fomme of . Sng SRA ee Ae I a Re = 

To {James} Burbage and his Companye Servauntes to Therle 
of Leicefter vppon the Councelles Warraunte dated at weitminyster 
xilij'’ Martij 1575 ter prefentinge a playe before her mat ypon 
Sondaye betore Shrovetyde lait the fomme of . Re ee a eL 


not the others played that date. as confirmed by the Revels Accounts (vw. s.) 
p 184. The other two plays, by Warwick's men and Moncaster’s boys, were 
therefore on the two following days, Feb. 14 and 15, probably in the order of 
their payments, as in the Table, supra, 205. 
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To Alfrufo Ferrabolle and the reft of the Italian players vppon 
the Councelles warraunte dated at whitehall xij’ martij 1575 in con- 
fideracion of playenge before her highnes the xxvij” of februarye 
lati: path the tome 0! == ee ee 


1576—1577. Idem, 382/15. 

To the Lord Howardes Players vppon the Counfailles warrant 
dated at Hampton Cowrte xij Januartj 1576 for prefentinge a play = 
fore her mat’® on St Johns daie in Xpenmas laft paft the fome of x" 

To Therle of Warwickes players vppon the Counfailles warrant 
dated at Hampton Cowrte xx™’ Januarij 1576 for prefentinge a play 
before her mat’® in Xpenmas hallidaies laft paft vj! xiij® ilij? and 
further by waie of her mat fpeciall reward x" in all xvj'' xiij® iiij*/ 

To Therle of Suffex! Players vppon the Counfailles Warrant 
dated at Hampton Cowrte iij"® ffebruarij 1576 for prefentinge a 
play before her ma** on Candlemas daie at night laft paft vj! xiijs 
iiij4 more by waie of her efpeciall reward x! ia all xvj! xiij® iiij4 

To Sebaftian Weltcote m* of the Children of Powles vppon 
the Counfailles Warrant dated at Weftmin/ter xx™ ffebruariy 1576 
for prefentinge a playe before her ma‘* on Shrove fondaie? at night 


vj'i xiijS iiij? & further = waie of efpeciall reward Ixvj* viij in 
A Seer a 

Tu Sebaltian ‘Woltcote vppon "the Coanfailles wracrand dated at 
Hampton Cowrte xx™ Januarij 1576 for prefentinge a playe before 
her mat in Xpenmas hallidaies laft paft vj! xiij® iiij* = furder for 
her heighnes reward x! in all. . . . . eS eS ey aay 

To Richard ffarrante m' of the Children of the Chappell? vppon 
the Counfailles warraunt dated at Hampton Cowrte xx™ Januarij 
1576 for prelentnes a play before her ma‘ in Xpenmas Hally- 
daies laft paft vj' xiij® iiij4 & further Sus waie of her mat seer! 
xii-all the -lome-of = [5 yy eye 

To the Lord Howardes Players vppon re Councelles warrant 
dated at Weftmin/ter xx™ ffebruarij 1576 for prefentinge a playe 
before her mat!® at white hall on Shrove fondaie at night laft paft 
vj'' xiijS ilj’ & for a fpeciall reward Ixvj* viij’ in all the fome 
2) Seca ae a Na aioe a Sree SS ae 


1 Sussex was Lord Chamberlain, 1572—1583. 

2 Lord Charles Howard’s men played on this date instead. ‘Shrove 
Sunday” here is an error for “Shrove Tuesday”, which is properly entered in 
Revels Accounts, as shown in the Table, supra, 206. The play was followed 
by ‘‘a longe maske’’. 

3 As to what children are meant by ‘‘the Children of the Chapel” in this 
and succeeding payments to Farrant, see supra, 148. 
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To Therle of warwickes Players vppon the Counfailles warrant 
dated at Weftmin/ter xx™ ffebruarij 1576 for prefentinge a play 
before = ee at Whitehall on Shroue Mondaie at night laft 
ee vjli xiijS iiij and further by waye of efpeciall reward Ixvj$ 
yiij*-in all the fomesof =. - Sock 

To Therle of Leicefters Playerk: ween ii Goutal warrant 
dated at Hampton Cowrte xx™ Januarij 1576 for prefentinge a 
plays before her ma“® in Xpenmas Hallydaies laft paft vj! xiijs 
iiij’ and further by way of efpeciall reward x! in all the fome 
Che St Ae. Sei ae 2 oa oe ge a) x1} 8" 

1577—1578. theta: 383/16. 

To The Earle of Leycefters Servantes by way of her mat/¢s 
Rewarde for prefentinge A play before her highnes vpon St Stephens 
Daye Dicto Anno vj" xiijS iiij4 And furder by way of her highnes 
fpeciall Rewardes fyve markes by vertue of the Cownfells warrant 
Dated at Hampton Coorte ix™ Januari 1577 in all. . . . . xl. 

To The Lorde Chamberlaines players! vppon the Counfells 
Warrant dated at Grenewiche xv’ Marcij 1577 for prefentinge a 
Playe before her ma‘* vppon Candlemas daye at night laft pafte 
vj" xiij® iiij4 and by waie of efpeciall rewarde lxvj® viij’ In all x" 

To The Countes of Effex Players by the Counfells warrant 
dated ad Hampton Coorte xiiij"™’ februaryy 1577 for prefentinge a 
play before her mat!® on Shrovetwefday at night = 

To The Earle of Warwickes Players by the Cownfells arent 
dated at Hampton Courte xij™° January 1577 for prefentinge a play 
before her mat® on Childermas Day at night vj" xiij® iiij4 and 
more by waye of {peciall Rewarde Ixvj* viij’ in all x!! 

To The Earle of Warwickes players by the Cownfells warrant 
dated at Hampton Courte xij™ Januarzy 1577 for prefentinge a 
play before her mat on twelfe day at night w*" lxvj* viij’ by way 
of fpeciall Rewarde as aforefaid .. . xli 

To Earle of Warwickes Players by the Gomatele scaeeaat dated 
at Hampton Courte xviij’ februarty 1577 for prefentinge a play before 
her mati? on Shrovefonday at night Dicto Domini Anno w* Ixvj* 
viij’ by waye of her mats fpeciall Rewarde . . : . a 

To The Earle of Leicefters Players by SE bey from the 
Cownfell dated at Hampton Courte the xviij of februarie 1577 
for makinge theire Repaire to the Courte w'" theire whole Com- 
panye and furniture to prefent A play before her mat ypon Shrove- 
twefday at night in Confideracton ss nei’ Chardges for that 
purpofe althoughe the place by her matte Comandm' was fupplyed 


ireuahhaeny Owes Sole el eae ee ee Se vj xiijs inj! 


1 This entry is duplicated in the original records, u. %., 220. 
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To the Lord Chamberlayns Seryantes! ypon the Counfelles 
warrant Dated at Grenewiche xv’ marcij 1577 for prefentinge a 
Play before her mat’ on Candelmas day at night Dicfo Anno 1577 
yj xiijs ij” and Ixvj® wii’ by way of her mat'*® fpeciall Rewarde 
a : = 

To Sebaftian Welteote vpon tha Aowetelis weareant dated at 
Hampton Coorte vltimo Januar/y 1577 tor prefentinge a play as 
fore here mati? the xxixt" of December Dicto {Anno} w' lxvj* viij" 
by way of her mats fpeciall Rewarde. . . x 

To Richard Farrant m' of the Childerne af her maties Chapsall 
ypon the Counfells warrant dated at Hampton Coorte xx" January 
1577 for prefentinge a play before her ma"® ypon 8! Johns Day 
at night in the Christmas Hollidayes 1577 with Ixvj* viij' by way 
of her mati®s fpeciall Rewarde . . . . : : ee 

To The Lorde Howarde baron of Etingehay his plagate vppon 
the Counfells warrant dated at hampton Co" ix” Januarij 1577 
for a playe prefented before the Quenes mu''” on Sundaye beinge 
the fifte daye of January laft paft before the date of the fame 
warraunt vj" xiij* ij’ and by waie of her mat! efpeciall reward 
Ie on Inaba ee ee ee ee 


li 


1578—1579. Idem, 383,17. 


To Therle of Warwickes feruantes vppon the Counfelles warrant 
dated xyj'’ Januari] 1578 for prefentinge a playe before her mati¢ 
on S*t Stephens daie at night vj'! xiij> iiij’ & by waye of her 
ma‘ efpeciall reward lxvj® viijt in all the fome of . . .. . x! 

To the Lord Chamberlaynes players vwppon the Councelles 
warrant dated xvj* Januarij 1578 for prefentinge of a playe before 
her mat" on Sondaye the xxviij'* of December 1578 vj" xiij® iiij') 
& by waye of her mat’ rewarde lxvj® viij’ in all the some of x! 

To the faid Lord Chamberlaynes ferrauntes vppon the Coun- 
celles warrant dated xvj* Januari) 1578 for prefentinge a playe 
before ler ma'* on Twelfe daye at — vj xiij® aij? & by eo 
of her ma‘ efpeciall rewarde Ixvj* viij' in all . . . : x 

To M® fferraunte m" of the Children of her mats Chappell 
vppon the Councelles Warrant dated xvj* Januarij 1578 for pre- 
fentinge a play before her mat on Twelfe daye? at night vj'' xiijs 
iiij* & by waye of her mat efpeciall reward Ixvj* viij’ in all x! 

To the m" of the Children of Pawles vppon the Councelles 
warrant dated xvj" Januari) 1578 for prefentinge a playe before 


1 This entry is a duplicate of the entry, supra, 219. 
2 “Twelfth day at night” is here an error for “St. John’s daie at night’, 


correctly recorded in Revels Accounts (u.s.) p 181, as in Table, supra, 20611. 
The Lord Chamberlain's men played on Twelfth day at night, supra, 2071. 
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her mat on Newyers day at night! yj! xiij’ iiijt & by waye of 
her mas efpeciall rewarde Ixvj* viij’ in all . . . ... . . xii 

To Therle of Leicefters players vppon the Gotntails Warrant 
dated xvj’ Januarij 1578 for prefentinge a playe before her ma** 
on Sonday! iiij Januarij 1478 vj" xiij> iiij’) & by waie of her 
heighnes efpeciall reward Ixvj* viij' in all the fome of . . . . x! 

To the Lo: Chamberlaynes players vppon the Counfelles War- 
rant dated xiij“’ Marcij 1578 for prefentinge a playe before her 
heighnes on Shrovetewfday laft ee vj" xiij? ij? & e waye of 
her graces efpeciall reward lxvj* viij‘ in all . . ; eee xe 

To Richard ffarrante m' of the Children of hse nee Chappell 
yppon the Counfelles warrant dated xij" Marcij 1578 for prefentinge 
a playa before her ma**® on a Monday yj! xiijS iiij? and of 
her efpeciall rewarde IxvjS viij‘ in all. . . . ee ee 

To Therle of Warwickes fervauntes vppon is. Counfelles war- 
rant dated xiij’ Marcij 1578 for prefentinge a plave before her 
heighnes on Shrove fonday lafte pelts vj! xiij® iiij? & by way of 
her ma’ efpeciall reward Ixvj® viij{ in all. . . .. on aE 

To Jerom Savage & his company fervauntes to Therle of War- 
wicke in confideracion of a playe w°" was in a reddynes to haue 
bene prefented before her ma“® one Candlemas night laft paft by 
vertue of the Counfelles Warrant dated xj™° Marcij 1578 the fome 
SS et ne ee od ee, ee a ee etre et CORO gE & wae oh) EON 


1579—1580. Idem, 383/18. 


To the lorde Straunge his Tumblers vpon a Warrant figned 
by her Maiefties pryvie Cornfell, dated at Whitehall xxv Januari} 
1579 in confideracton of certen feates of Tumblinge by them done 
before her Mat'® ypon tuefday y° xv‘ of the fame moneth the 
fomme of yj" xiij® iiij{ and more by waye of her Mat!** rewarde 
ixqj°-viajs*: incall>.: x 

To Richard ffarrant ut of the (laren x har mats Chappall 
in confideracion of one playe by them prefented before her Mat’ 
ypon St Johns daye laite pafte, the fomme of vj" xiij* iiij* and 
more by waye of rewarde lxvj* viij' as by a warrant figned by her 
Mates Privie Councell, dated at Whitehall xxv’ Januarij 1579 
doth appere 

To the I. Chamberlaines Players vpon the Councells warrant 
dated at Whitehall xxv’ ffebruarij 1579 in confideracton of a playe 
by them prefented before her Ma‘ ypon f* Stephens daye laft patt 
vj xii® iiij4 and more by waye of rewarde Ixyj* viij' in all. . xe 


yj 


1 The dates in these two payments are correct. The Revels Accounts (u. 8.) 


p. 181, record each performance separately with date of “fondaie after Newe 
_yeares daie”, which is correct only for Leicester’s players. 


? 
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to Sebaltian Wefcote m" of the Children of the Churche of | 


{t Pawles ypon the Councells warrant dated at Whitehall xxv‘ Jan- 


uarij 1579 in confideracion of one playe by them prefented before 
her Mat ypon fonday the iij" of this prefent, wv ai ij’ and 
by waye of rewarde Ixvj* viij' in all . .... Rae 

to the Players of the Erle of Warwick ypon ‘the Came 
warrant dated at Whitehall xxv’ Januarij 1579 in confideracton 
of one playe prefented before her Ma*® one ae yer lafte vj! 
xiij® iiijt and more in rewarde by her Mat!® Ixvj® viij* in all = 

to the Players of the L. of Leicefter, vpon the Councells war- 
rant dated at Whitehall xxv’ Januarij 1579 for prefentinge of a 


playe before her Mat'* on Twelf day lafte pafte, vj'! xiij® iiij’ and — 


more by waye of her Ma‘®* rewarde Ixvj® viij’ in all. . . . . x! 
to the Players of the Erle of Derbie vpon the Councells Warrant 
dated at Whitehall xxiij febrawrtj 1579 for prefentinge a playe before 
her Mat'® ypon fondaye the xiiij® of this prefent monethe the fome 
of vj't xiij® iiij", and more by way of her ma‘’ rewarde lxyj® viij* 
ae hae ee is 
to the L. Ciantetsiee wiaxera= vpon She Councets warrant 
dated at Whitehall xxiij® februarij 1579 in confideracton of oe 
playe prefented before her Ma''® vpon Candlemas day a pafte vj!! 
xiij® iiij’ and by way of her Mate rewarde Ixvj* viij‘ in all — x! 
to the faid lord Chamberlaines Players vpon the Councells war- 
rant dated at Whitehall xxiij’ febrwarij, 1579. for prefentinge a 
playe before her Mat vpon fhrove tewefdaye at night vj'i xiij® 


iiijt and for her Ma‘ rewarde Ixvj® viij’ in all. . . . . . . x! 


1580—1581. Idem, 383/19. 


To Therle of Darbyes players vppon the Counfelles Warrant 
dated at eee = — 1580 for pretennnge a Plays 


& by waye of her mat ‘eieotiall reward lxvj® viij? in all. . . xii 

To Therle of Leicefters players vppon the Counfelles warrant 
dated at Whitehaule xiiij*’ Januarij 1580 for prefentinge a Playe 
before her heighnes on Shrove Tewfdaye lafte paft vj'i xiij® viij? 
and by waye of her ma efpeciall reward Ixvj® viij* in all... x! 

To them more yppon the Counfelles Warrant dated at White- 
haule xiiij'’ Januarij 1580 for prefentinge a playe before her mati® 
on S' Stevens day at night lafte paft vj'! xiij* iiij4 and by waye of 
her—-ma"** e{peciall reward Ixvy" yilj" in all 5 4° sn ueen ae ea 

To Therle of Suffex feruantes vppon the Oounfelles Warrant 
dated at eee xilij Januarij 1580 for prelensese a Plage 
before her mat on S** Johns daye at night lafte pale vj! xiij® ij” 
and by waye of her ma‘ efpeciall Rewarde Ixvj* viij' in all Sox 


LA til tbe bak lad 
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To Sebeltian Weltcote m" of the Children of Powles vppon 
the Counfelles Warrant dated at Weftmin/ter xviij’’ Januarij 1580 
oe theres a playe before her mat’® on Tewfday! at Bibs 
vj" xiij® iiijt and by waye of her mats efpeciall rewarde Ixvj® sit 
in all x 

To the Mr oF the ‘Children of the Gispoell epgen ie. ou 
felles Warrant dated at Whitehaule xiiij” ffebruarij 1580 for pre- 
fentinge a playe before her ma‘* at Whitehaule vppon Shrovefoundaie 
at night lafte paft vj'' xiij® iiij1 & by waye of reward for there 
attendaunce otherwife Ixvj° viijt in all. . . . . ee 

To the Lord Chamberlaines Players recon this Counfelles 
Warrant dated at Whitehaule xiij*” ffebruarij 1580 for peseeenaye 
a plare before her ma** vyppon Candlemas daye at sophie vj" xiij® iiij4 
& by way of her ma‘ efpeciall reward Ixvj’ viij1 in all . . . x! 


1581—15822. Idem, 383/20. 
To y® Servauntes of the lorde Straunge vpon the Counfells 
warrant dated at weftminjier xxj"’ Januarij 1581 for certen feates 
of Activitie fhewed her Mat one Childermas daie lafte pafte . x!" 
To the M™ of the Children of her Ma‘ Chappell vpon the 
Counfelles warrant dated Grenewich primo Aprilis 1582 for ij’ plaies 
prefented before her Mat® one the lafte daie of december and fhrove- 
tuefdaie . . . pis eae 6 
To the M* of the Children of Poules’ vpon ike ‘Countelles war- 
rant dated at Weftmin/ter xiiij*’ Aprilis 1582 for prefentinge a 
plaie before her Ma on S* Stephens daie laft paft . . . . x" 


1582—1583. Idem, 384/21. 

To Richarde Muleafter vppon the Counfelles warrant dated at 
Richmonde xvij™ ffebrwarij 1582 for prefentinge of a play w* his 
fcholers before her highnes on Shroue Twefday laft at Richmonde 
the fome of vj!' xiij® iiij{ and by way of rewarde towardes the 
Chardges of there ae and attendaunce in that behalfe lxvj* 
ake Baar Al re ens Sorat 

To the Seruauntes ‘of the Lords Ghauberlayae vppon the 
Counfelles warraunte dated at Richmonde xvij"’ ffebrwartj 1582 for 
prefentinge of a play before her ma‘ on the Twelveth day at night 
laft a at Windfor vj'i xiij® ij’ and by way of rewarde towardes 


j 


: “Tuesday” is an error for “Thursday”, which fell on Twelfth night. The 
play is properly recorded in Revels Accounts for “twelf night”, as in the Table, 
supra, 2088. 

2 ‘he original records of the three payments for 1581—1582, from which 
the Audit Office accounts, here presented, were made up, may be seen in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Household Accounts, 1581—1582, Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 
1644, ff. 78), 800, 310. 
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there Chardges Ixvj> viij’ for there preparacton and attendaunce in 
that behalfe. . .. . ; a 

To the Seruauntes of Thearle of Darby = the Coaufelles 
warrant dated at Richmonde xvij"" ffebruaryy 1582 for prefentinge 
of a play before her mat® vppon the Sunday after Xpenmas day 
at Windfor vj! xiij® iiij! And by way of Rewarde towardes the 
Chardge of there preparacion and attendaunce in that behalfe Ixvj* 
+8jae a aes ; eee: 

To the Seruauntes of Thearle of Tecefte eS. the Coun- 
celles warrdunte dated at Richmonde xvij™’ ffebruar’ 1582 for pre- 
fentinge of a play before her mat yppon Shrouefunday laft at 
Richmonde vj!! xiijS iiij’ and Ly way of Rewarde towardes the 
Chardge of there = & attendaunce in that behalfe Ixvj® 
Wilf otis Soa a a 

To the Seruauntes of the Lends of Hantdons vpper =F Geass 
{elles warrant dated at Richmonde xyij"° ffebruaryy 1582 for pre- 
fentinge of a play before her mat on St Johns day laft at Wind- 
for vj'' xiij® iiij and by way of Rewarde tuwardes the saree 
of there preparacion and attendaunce in that behalfe Ixvj° viij* 
all. : xi 

To William Hanuye the mt’ “of the Ciskdren “of the “Chappell 
vppon the Counfelles warraunte dated at Richmonde xyij™° flebruari 
1582 ‘or prefentinge of a play before her ma''® w® the faide Chil- 
drenon S't Steuens day laft at windfor vj" xiij® iiij' and by way 
of Rewarde towardes there Chardges and preparacions w'" there at- 
tendaunce -Ixvj* viij* ff... a; ee ageee 

To John Simons yppon a warcent dened by: un. Secretary 
walfingham and the llordes of the Counfell xvij"’ flebruarij 1582 
for fhowinge certen ffeates of Actiuitye and Tomblinge before her 
mat? on Newyeres day laft at windfor . . . . . . xiij'! yj® viij? 

1583—1584. Idem, 384/22. 

To diuerfe Pleiers vpon the Counfells warrant dated at Weft- 
minfter xij" Marti} 1583 for prefentinge fondrie plaies before her 
Ma® viz to her Mat!** feruantes ix"’ Maij 1584 for iij plaies, one 
vpon S' Stevens daie at night another vpon the fondaie following, 
& the third on fhrovetuefdaie xx! to the m" of the children of her 
ma'’s Chappell for two plaies one vpon Twelfedaie at night, & the 
other on Candlemas daie at night xv'! paid xxix" maij 1584./ and 
to the Erle of Oxford his feruantes for two plaies one vpon new- 
yerefdaie at nighte, thother on throvetuefdaie at nighte paid to 
John Lilie xxv" Novembris- 1584°xx'“an- alls. se 5 ed 

1584—1585. /dem, 384 23. 
To Roberte Willfon to thufe of himfelfe and the reft of = 


tes 
ma‘ players vppon the Counfelles warrant lated at Grenew"™ xiiij 


li 


"rane | 


Te 
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Marcij 1584 for prefentinge before her mat at feuerall tymes iiij°? 
playes or Interludes theone vppon S! Steuens day at nighte laft 
the feconde vppon the Sondaye after Newyeres day following the 
third vppon y® Twelveth day and the iiij'® vppon Shroue Twefdaye 
laft xxvj" xiij® iiij4 and by warzo of her ma fpeciall rewarde xiij'! 
Fa Oye Song <P ae et ae ee 

To John Simons and other his fellowes fervantes to Therle of 
Oxforde vppon the Counfelles warrant dated at Grenew xiiij'? marcij 
1584 for prefentinge before her ma vppon Newyeres daye at 
nighte laf{t feates of Actiuitye and vawtinge bye waye of her ma‘ 
PE REE S Soe I a eR Neal cen ree eee oO te 

To Henrye Evans vppon the Counfelles warrant dated at Grene- 
w*' yij™ Aprilis 1585 for one playe or Interlude prefented be- 
fore her mati? on St John the Evangeliftes daye laft paft at nighte 
by the Children of Therle of Oxforde. . . . . . . vjli xiij® iiijé 


Wallace. 15 


‘ INDEX 


Manuseripts, books, authors and other purely bibliographical matters are not included in 

this index of subjects and names. The bibliography on any subject. particularly of the 

original records used. can be reached by reference to its proper head in this index, and 
the supplementary cross-reterences in the foot-notes. 


Abyngdon, Henry. master of the children 
of the Chapel, 14, 22—23, 157: patent 
to. as master, 21 n, 23 n; as musician, 
22, 

Acteons, mask of, 200. 

Actors. See Children, Companies, Gent- 
lemen, Players. 

Adams, John, payee for the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s company, 205, 217. 

Adams, Lewes. 27. 

Aesop's Crowe. 73, 91. 

Ajax and Clysses, 124, 203. 

Ajax Flag<llefer. 201. 

Agamemnon and Ulysses, 172, 209. 

Alexander and Oampaspe, date, per- 
formance, and publication of, 169— 
£76,171. 172. 181, 182, 166, 209. 

Alkmeon, 124, 204. 

Almains, masks of, 72. 92, 100. 

Aluctus, The history of, 150, 151, 207. 

Alwyn, Walter. 27. 

Amasones, a mask. 207. 

Amazons, mask of, 75. 

Antich playe & a comodye, An, 209. 

Antioch, siege of, a tapestry. not “a play”, 
104n. 

Apothecaries Hall, site of the Blackfriars 
theatre, 194. 

Appius and Virginia, authorship, date. 
and source of, 77, 10S—9, 116, 124, 
198, 

Argus, mask of, 75. 

Artodante and Geneuorn, A history of, 
209. 

Aristophanes’s Plutus, S7. 

Arraignment of Paris, 180, 181,182,209, 

Artour. T., Microcosmus. and Mundus 
plumbeus, S7, 

Arundle, Earl of. 205, Nee also Players. 

“Asinary”, a Midsummer night's mask, 
TO—7T7 Nn. 


As plain as can be, 202. 


i 


Astronomers, mask of, lJ. 

Atkinson, John, 27. 

Auditors, influstce of. ou dramatic art, 
5-6, 923=-90S 3537-170, 16h Ss. 
1S4—S$b. 

Aulularia, o1 Piautus, 54, 201. 


B., &.. Appius and Virginia, 77, 199. 

Bagpipes, mask of, 76. 

Baldwin, William, dramatist, 31 n, 74; on 
slesops Crowe. 73, 91 n; his Irish Play 
of the State of Ireland, 74, 84, 93 n. 

Bale, Bishop John, on The Four Elements. 
16 n—17; his literary biography of 
Heywood, quoted. 79—80. 91; on 

tadcliff’s Latin plays, SS. 

Banaster, Gilbert, master of the children 
of the Chapel, 19, 24—25, 157; patent 
to. as master, 24; songs and music by, 
24: follower of Chaucer, 24, 50; his 
Sismonda,. and Miraculum sanctiThome 
martiris, 24: dramatist, 25: his corro- 
dies, 25 n; his will. 25 n, 

Banisterus, Magister. dramas by. 25 

Barbarians, mask of, 199. 

Bath, Lord. Sce Players. 

Beaumont, Francis, mask in plays by, 185. 

Bedford, Lord. See Players, 

Bell Savage Inn, as a theatre, 128. 

Benger, Sir Thomas, Master of the Revels. 
106. 

Bereblock, on Pulaemon and Arcyte, 112— 
114, 

Bernard, John, 140 n. 

Bewtie and Huswyfery, a comedy of, 20s. 

Blagrave, Thomas, clerk of the Revels. 
492, 193. 

Blackfriars, precincts. and properties con- 
uected with the theatre. Nee Black- 
friars theatre. Bonetti, Burbage. Ca- 
warden, Cheney. Hunsdon. Lyly, More, 
Pool, 


ee 
yn 
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Blackfriars Priory, location, description. 


and grants of, 138—46, 186—96; sur- 
veys of, 141 nm, 142 n, 143 n; dissoln- 
tion of. 192; rooms of, converted into 
Blackfriars theatre (q. v,). See also 
Blackfriars theatre, Bonetti, Brian, Bur- 
bage, Cawarden, Cheek, Cheney, Cob- 
ham, Edward VI, Farrant, Henry VIII, 
Hundsdon, Kingston, Losse, Lyly, 
More, Neville, Pool. 


Blackfriars, theatre building, location and 


identification of, 130—31, 132—36, 
137—46; lease of, to Sir John Cheek, 
137, 139, 140, 141, 144 n; lease of. 
to Sir Henry Neville, 130, 133, 141. 
144, 145, 175,175 nm, 193, 195; lease 
of, to Lord Cobham, 130, 132, 133, 
144, 193; lease of, to Richard Far- 
rant, 3, 129, 132—36, 141, 144—45, 
162—63, 193, 194; rooms in, con- 
verted into a theatre by Farrant, 129, 
131, 132—36, 145, 146, 147, 159 
(petition), 175, 176, 193, 195, 196; 
other rooms in, converted into a theatre 
by Burbage, 142, 190, 191—92, 193, 
194, 195, 196; fence-school in, 186, 
187, 188, 190—94, 196. 

theatre, the first, new documents 
concerning, 3, 130—196. 

(its physical and legal hi- 
story, affecting its dramatic history), 
Farrant’s lease of a building for, 3, 
12S, 130—36, 141, 144—45, 162— 
163, 193, 194; location of, 130—31, 
132—34, 139, 142, 145—46, 193, 
195, 196; modeled after the Court 
Hall, 129, 147; amount of rent of. 
134, 153, 154, 155, 160—61, 162— 
163; bonds for rent of, 154,160—61, 
163—64, 166; law-suits and other 
troubles concerning, 152—168,172— 
173,174—77, 186; Farrant and More’s 
differences over, 147, 151, 175—76; 
Ann Farrant’s letter to More, 3, 153; 
Lord Leicester's intercession with 
More, 148, 154—55; Ann Farrant’s 
lease to Hunnis and Newman, and 
their later differences, 154, 155—56, 
160—61, 163 — 64, 164—66, 167, 
168, 175, 176; More’s attempt to 
get possession, 152, 156, 165, 172. 
17-4—77, 194; lease by Hunnis and 
Newman to Evans, 156,164, 166—67. 
172, 175, 176; More’s suit against 
Evans, 156, 165,172, 174—77 ; Hun- 
nis’s petition to the Queen, 22, 156— 
158; Ann Farrant’s petition to Wal- 
singham, 158—59; Ann Farrant’s 
suits against Hunnis and Newman. 
159—60; Hunnis and Newmans 


countersuit against Ann Farrant, 160 
—168; shift of lease to Earl of Ox- 
ford, 169, 172, 175 n, 176; Earl of 
Oxford gives the lease to Lyly, 169. 
175 n, 176, 181; judgment against 
lessees, giving More possession, 172. 
175 n, 176, 194, 196: Ann Farrant’s 
appeal to the Privy Council, 174, 
176—77: More’s defense of his action 
against the theatre, recounting its 
history, 147—48, 174—76; the Privy 
Council’s efforts at reconciliation, 
176—77. 


(its dramatic history), es- 
tablishment and management of, by 
Richard Farrant, 2, 129, 130—36, 
146—51,169—76, 178—85; becomes | 
a regular theatre, as the first private 
playhouse, 147—51, 155; Farrant’s 
dramatic activity at, 117, 123, 124. 
149—51, 180, 181, 182, 185; its 
successes amidst difficulties, 2, 149, 
155, 164, 179—S0, 181, 183; the 
Queen's sanction of, 148, 149, 183; 
Gosson’s comment on, 150, 170; va- 
rious transfers of the lease of, 2, 154. 
156, 160—61, 162—63, 164, 165, 
169, 172, 175 n, 176; Earl of Oxford’s 
patronage of, 2, 169——73, 181—-83; 
John Lyly'’s acquisition and manage- 
ment of, 2, 169—73, 175n, 176, 
181—85; nature of the drama culti- 
vated by, 102, 149—51, 180—85: 
dramatic form attained at, 10, 102. 
111, 116, 178—85; its advantages 
over the public theatres, 178,179—S0. 
183; a new era in drama begun at, 
178—85: inspires new modes of art. 
181—82, 184—S$5; termination of, 
472, 178,174, 175, 176, 183, 186. 
194, 196; its place in dramatic evo- 
lution, 3, 52, 149—51, 178, 179—80. 
181, 183, 184—85, 19@: not identi- 
fled with Burbage’s Blackfriars. of 
Shakespearean fame, 142, 191, 193, 
195, 196. 


, Burbage’s, purchase of 
building for, by James Burbage, 142, 
194,195; location and identification 
of, 142, 190—96; Jonson, Chapman, 
and Marston as its poets, 18, 196; 
begins a new decade in drama, 196: 
identified as the theatre of Shake- 
spearean fame, 16. 


Bonetti, Signor Rocco, his purchase of a 


lease from Lyly, 186, 187. 189, 194; 
oceupier of the fence-school, on the 
site of Burbage’s theatre, 186, 190. 
194; probably Shakespeare's fencing- 
master, 1S7—SS: his trouble over the 
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Lyly lease with Sir William More, 
186, 18S—90; his lease from More, 
18S—89, 190; in prison, 189; his 
improvements of the Lyly purchase, 

187, 188, 190; his residence and 

fence-school identified with properties 

bought by the Burbages, 190—94. 

letters to Sir William More in be- 
half of, from Lord Willoughby, 188, 
190; from John North, 189—90; from 
arbitrators, 189; from workmen, 189; 
from Sir Walter Raleigh. 187, 190. 

Bower, Richard, master of the children of 
the Chapel, 19, 69, 77, 103, 1577, 
158; patentand mandate to, as master, 
69; commission to, for taking up 
children, 14; presentation of plays 
by, 70, 71,77, 92, 93, 103, 105—06; 
Queen Elizabeth’s displeasure with a 
play by, in 1559, 106; probably not 
author of Appius and Virginia, 77, 
109, 116, 124, 198; dramatic author- 
ship not required of, 77, 83, 91; liter- 
ary remains of, 77; death and will 
of, 106, 106 n. 

Bowes, Sir Jerome, 146, 195. 

Brian, Sir Francis, 139. 

Bridges, King’s tailor, to prepare apparel 
for children of the Chapel, 69n; pre- 
pares apparel for Edward VI to play 
in, 727, 

Brome, Richard, annual number of plays 
by, 127. 

Brown, Sir Anthony, master of the Revels, 
prepares apparel for a play by children 
of the Chapel, 69 n. 

Bruskett, Thomas, 194. 

Buckingham, Lord. See Players, 

Buggbears, The, 104. 

Bull Inn, as a theatre, 128. 

Burbage, Cuthbert and Richard, purchase 
and site of their Blackfriars property, 
138, 142, 194. 

Burbage, James, builder of the first “pub- 
lic” playhouse, 129, 130, 149, 178; 
performances by his company before 
Queen Elizabeth, 205,217 ; his Black- 
friars purchase for a theatre, and Lord 
Hunsdon’s letter about it, 142, 194, 
195; his “private” theatre identified 
with Shakespeare’s Blackfriars, 142, 
191—96. 

Bywater, Lawrence, and the Burbage prop- 
erty in Blackfriars, 191, 192, 193, 
194. 


Calfhill, Dr. James, author of Progne, 112, 
20%. 

Calisto and Meliboea, authorship and 
source of, 52, 
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Calisto y Melibea, by Rojas, 52. 

Cambridge University, plays at, 87, 183, 
201. See also Players. 

Canterbury Tales, as source for Cornish, 
50—51. 

Cardinal. See Wolsey. 

Cariclia, a play, 203. 

Castile, King of. See Players. 

Castle of Perseverance, 7. 

Cats, mask of, 76. 

Cawarden, Sir Thomas, master of the Rev- 
els, 31, 73, 93, 140m (appointment). 
193; letters and papers of, 138; his 
lease and patent of Blackfriars pre- 
cincts, 139, 143, 191, 193; contro- 
versy of him and successors with 
Cheney and successors over site of 
Burbage’s Blackfriars theatre, 138, 
142, 191—94; his conflict with Fer- 
rers, Lord of Misrule, 31, 32n, 75— 
76; supplies furnished by, for a Mid- 
summer night’s “Asinary” and Mid- 
summer watch by Lord of Misrule, 
76n, 77m"; on Queen Mary’s order, 
furnishes apparel for Genus Huma- 
num, 93—95; furnishes apparel for 
Respublica and Ralph Roister Doister, 
96 ; extraordinary warrant dormer to. 
by Queen Mary, concerning Udall, 98; 
furnishes apparel for Elizabeth’s cor- 
onation plays and masks, 105: death 
of, 103, 106. 

Cenofalles, The history of, 206. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, as actor, 73. 

Chamberlain, Lord. See Players. 

Chapel Royal, earliest knowledge of, 11— 
12; constitution and functions of, 
11—12; first masters of, and their 
dramatic prelusions, 21—32. 

used in dramatic entertainment, 
under Henry VII, 11—13, 24, 26— 
29, 30,34; under Henry VIII, 36—69; 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 15, 
56; under Edward VI, 70—72, 77; 
under Queen Mary, 92—101; under 
Queen Elizabeth, 103 — 85, 197—224, 
passim; as centre of dramatic evolu- 
tion, 1, 3, 10, 11—13, 28—29, 35— 
129,184. See also Children, Gentle- 
men, names of Masters, names of Sov- 
ereigns. 

Chapels, 
of Lord Oxford, 27 n; 
of the Earl of Northumberland, 118; 
of the Duke of Norfolk, 118—119: 
of Cardinal Wolsey, 88, 119. 
of Windsor. See Children. 

Chapman, George, mask in plays by. 45, 
129, 185; at Blackfriars, 196. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, poet laureate, 19 n; 


Index 


model for eee: 24, 50; source 

for Cornish, 48,50—51, 97, 108, 116i 

source for Richard Edwards, 112—14, 

116; source for the new or native 

drama, 43, 48, 50, 51, 52,54, 59, 81, 

97, 108—09, 112—14, 116. 

Canterbury Tales, 50—51. 

Freres Tale, 50. 

Knighte’s Tale, 112—14. 

Legend of Ladies, 24. 

Pardoners Tale, 50. 

Phisiciens Vale, 109. 

Prologue, 50. 

Somnours Tale, 50. 

— — Troilus and Criseyda. 48. 

Cheek, Sir John, Blackfriars theatre build- 
ing formerly occupied by, 137, 139, 
140; his “lodgings” used as Revels 
Office, 140, 141, 144 n. 

Cheney, Sir Thomas, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, grant of Blackfriars 
house to, 138, 190; controversy of 
him and successors with Cawarden 
and successors over site of Burbage’s 
Blackfriars theatre, 138, 142,191—94. 

Children companies of actors. See Chil- 
dren of the Chapel, Comp.unies, Drama, 
Eton, Merchant Taylors, Earl of Ox- 
ford, Lord Oxford, Paul’s, Players, 
Westminster, Windsor, and partic- 
ularly names of Masters. 

Children of the Chapel Royal (general 
history), chronological record of 
masters of, 21 ff.; royal commissions 
for impressment of, 12, 14, 14m. 21, 
117,173; number of, at various dates, 

, 237, 25n, 26, 33 n, G1 n, 69 %. 

117; household expenses for keep of, 

22, 39, 56, 156—58; primary duties 

of, as choristers, 11—12, 15; at the 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 15, 56: 

annual rewards to, for singing Audivi, 

Gloria in Excelsis, for St. Nicholas 
Bishop, &c., 22, 29, 38—39, 84. 

used in dramatic entertainment, 

under Henry VII, 12—13, 26, 29; 

under Henry VII{, 29, 37—69; under 

Edward VI, 70—72, 77; under Queen 

Mary, 92, 96, 101; under Queen Eliz- 

abeth, 13, 105—85, 197—224, 

passim. 

specifically used as actors, first, in 

pageant of 1490, 13, 26, 23; in pre- 

Elizabethan reigns, 3, 12—13, 26. 

29, 37, 39, 41, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 54 

55, 56, 57, 65—66, 68S—69, 70—72, 


77, 84, 85, 91, 92, 96; under Hliza- 
peth, 105, 106, 110, 117, 122, 123. 
129, 148—50, 154, 156, 169, 170, 


172.175, 184, 196: (table) 199. 201, 
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202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209: 
(payments) 212, 213, 216, 218, 220. 
221, 223, 224; pre-Elizabethan pay- 
ments for acting by, 37—39, 65—66. ° 
70 n; at the Blackfriars, 3, 18, 148— 
150, 154, 156, 169, 172, 175, 184. 
16; united with the children of 
Windsor, 117, 123, 129, 148, 206: 
united with the children of Paul’s as 
Oxford’s boys, 129, 169, 171—72, 
209, 224; rivalry of, with men com- 
panies, 2, 123, 129, 149, 184, 196: 
cessation of their acting, 184, 196. 
See also Companies, Players, espe- 
cially names of Masters. 

Children, of Eton, as actors, 88, 123, 203, 
20, 214, 215. 

of Hitchin. 88, 147. 

of Merchant Taylors’ school, as 

actors, 88, 89, 123, 204, 205, 209, 

PERE y hihey ew Pee 

of the Earl of Oxford, as actors. 

169, 1741, 172, 173, 181—83, 186, 
209, 224, 225. 

~——— of Lord Oxford’s chapel, 27 n. 

of Paul’s (cathedral), as actors, 84. 

103, 104, 105, 122, 129, 149, 169. 

171, 172, 173, 184, 186; (table) 199, 

200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 

207, 208; (payments) 210, 211, 212, 

213, 214, 215, 217, 218, 220, 222, 

223. See also Oxford, Paul’s, Players, 

Redford, Westcott. 

- of Paul's (school), as actors, 66. 

67—68, 88. See Rightwise. 

of Westminster, as actors. $8. 89. 
122; (table) 201, 202, 203, 204: (pay- 
ments) 212, 214, 215 (Elderton). 

——— of W indsor, as actors, 103, 117. 
422, 123, 129, 148—51, 184; (table) 
202. 203, 204, 205, 206; (payments) 
212, 213. 214, 215, 216, 217; united 
with the children of the Chapel Royal. 
117, 123, 129, 148, 206; rivalry of, 
with men companies, 129, 149, 184: 
termination of, 151, 184. See also 
Children of the Chapel Royal, Farrant, 
Players, 

Church, the. liturgical drama in, 1, 6; 
miracle plays of, 6, 9; development of 
moralities and pageants und er, 6—7. 
9, 91; its hindering influences upon 
the native drama, 5—6, 9, 118; be- 
ginning of dramatic freedom from. 
6—7, 29, 42, 118. See also Drama. 

Cipio Africants, the history of, 207 

City of London, poets or “chronologers™ 
of, 18; its opposition to players and 
theatres, 127—28. 130. 183. 

Classic drama. See Drama. 
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Clinton, Lord. See Players. 

Cloridon and Radiamanta, 124. 203. 

Clowns. mask of. 200. 

Cobham, Lord, Blackfriars grants to. 139; 
his lease and occupancy of Blackfriars 
theatre building, 130. 132. 133, 144, 
193: location of his properties, with 
reference to the theatre, 141, 142, 146, 
195: assists widow Farrant. 155, 164. 

Collyer, The historie of the, 205. 

Comedy, by Plautus, 54,88; beginnings and 
development of modern, 110,116,123, 
1$4: five-act formin, 184; of situation, 
developed from native drama through 
Blackfriars to Shakespeare, 1$5. 

Companies of actors outside the Court, 
patronized in 14th century, 6, 9, 11; 
under Henry VII, 27. 59: absence of, 
at Court of Henry VII during Cornish’s 
mastership, 35, 37 n, 59, 65, 66, 92, 
123; their reappearance in Crane’s 
mastership, 65, 66, 119—20: absence 
of, at Court of Edward VI and Queen 
Mary, 74, 92, 123; development of, 
through Court influences, 1, 2, 118— 
121, 122—26, 127—29, 130; patrons 
and patronage of, 119—21, 122, 128; 
rapid increase, and status of, under 
Elizabeth, 2. 120—29, 130; number 
of, 120—2i; number of performances 
by. in London and the provinces, 127 — 
128; their places of acting in London 
and the provinces, 128—29; puritanic 
and City opposition to, 127—28, 130, 
183: legal restrictions upon, 90, 128; 
effect of the 1572 restrictive statute 
against, 128, 130; plays by, at the 
Court of Elizabeth, 124, (table) 199— 
209, (payments) 210—225; their ri- 
valry with the children’s companies, 
2,123, 129,149, 184, 196; unlearned, 
no classic drama by, 125, 178—79, 
1$2—83; their reaction on drama and 
influence on dramatic art, 5—8, 121— 
126, 151, 171n, 178—79, 183—84. 

Cornish, William, master of the children 
of the Chapel, 17, 19, 26, 33, 35, 40, 
58; patent to, 34, 60: secures one 
of Wolsey’s Chapel boys, 119; his per- 
sonal relations to Henry VIII, 35, 36, 
50, 56—58, 60, 62; special royal re- 
wards and grants to, 34, 36, 38, 49, 
60, 157; musician, 15, 34, 59; music 
composed by, 34; songs and poems 
by, 15, 17, 35, 45, 46; his imprison- 
ment for a poem, 35; his relations to 
Skelton, 34 n, 35, 52 n. 

~~ -—--~ literary biography of. 33—60; the 
Octavian Shakespeare. 1. 59; genius 
and accomplishments of. 34—35. 50, 
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59, 60. 64. 70. 77; payments to. 22. 
28 n, 33.n, 34, 38—39. 61; as actor. 
28 n. 29, 34, 36, 38—39, 41, 42, 43. 
44. 45, 46, 48. 49. 50, 54; as general 
Court entertainer, 116 n; as dramatist 
and Court poet, 33, 34, 37, 40, 44, 45. 
46, 48, 49, 50—53, 54, 55, 57—58. 
59. 60, 64, 77, 89, 106, 150, 151; 
founder of the English Drama, 37, 59: 
new drama shaped by, 33—60, 89. 91. 
92. 116, 150, 182,485: native drama 
by. 1. 7. 15, 37, 40, 46, 48, 49, 50-- 
58, 56. 57. 59, 116. 185; dramas by, 
ascribed to Heywood, 1, 48, 50—53: 
Heywood his protéyé and successor, 52. 
53. 77—78, 79, 83; undidactic nature 
of his plays, 37, 52, 59,89, 150, 182— 
183, 185; his relation to the five-act 
drama, 185; his sources, 48, 50, 51. 
52. 53, 54, 59. 97,108, 116; number 
of plays or interludes Ly, 44, 49, 50. 
60; introduces the mask into the inter- 
lude, 45—49, 56, 59, 185; increasing 
favor of his new sort of interlude, 49. 
56.57; his dominance in Court drama. 
34, 35, 37, 40, 48, 49, 50, 52, 56, 60, 
i4, 65; absence of outside companies 
during his mastership, 35, 37 n, 59. 
65. 92, 123; his interlude of 1519 
identified with a comedy of Plautus. 
54; pageant-deviser for the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, 34, 56; his inter- 
ludes and devises for entertainment 
of the Emperor in 1522, 57—58; his 
last play, on international politics, 58; 
death and will of, 61; his successors, 
61—86, 150, 182; effect of his death 
on the development of the drama. 64. 
67. 77—78, 91. 
The Four Elements, 17, 52, 53, 55. 
—— Treatise between Truth and In- 
formation, 34. 
— Tryumph of Love and Bewte, 35,45. 
Story of Troylous and Pandor, 
48, 50. 
: - “Speeches” in a pageant-play, 49. 
the Gardyn de Esperans, 49. 
———— The Pardoner and the Frere, 50, 52. 
53, 58, 59, 80, 83, 85, 97; and the 
French Farce d'un Pardonneur, §e.. 50. 
The Four P. P. 51, 53, 58, 59. 80. 
83, 97. 
- Johan Johan, 51—52, 59, 80. 83. 
$5, 97. 
——— Of Gentleness and Nobility, 52. 
-——— Calisto and Meliboeu, 52. 
———- Allegorical “Pastime” of the Sea- 
sons. 55. 
Court, the, development of drama in, under 
Henry VII. 1, 7,12, 27—29, 33; under 
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Henry VIII. 1, 34—69, 89; under Ed- 
ward VI, 1, 70—76, 83—85; under 
Queen Mary, 1, 89—102; under Eliza- 
beth, 1, 1083—129, 147—51, 169— 
185, 197—225; entertainers of, 1, 27, 
115 m (and see names of Masters); 
English language required in plays at, 
10, 97, 102, 110, 125, 181—83; in- 
fluence of, in dramatic evolution, 1, 3, 
7, 9—10, 34, §6, 89, 90—93, 101— 
102, 116, 118—29. 130, 149, 178— 
179, 181—85. 

Court Poet, need and development of, 
122, 178—79. See also Poets Laureate, 
names of Masters. 

Coventry, players of. See Players. 

Covetous men, mask of, 76, 91. 

Crane, William, master of the children of 
the Chopel, 19, 61, 66; biographical 
records of, 61—69 ; patent to, as master, 
61; numerous other patents to, 61— 
63; his many business activities, 61— 
64; his personal relations to Henry VIII, 
36, 61—64; special rewards and grants 
to, 36, 61—64, 157; as gentleman of 
the Chapel, 62—64; as musician, 64; 
as actor, 42, 43, 44, 46, v2, 64; per- 
formances of plays by, at Court, 66— 
69; payments to, for plays at Court, 
65—66; falling off of the drama under, 
64, 91; advent of outside companies 
during his mastership, 65, 66; dra- 
matic authorship not required of, 77, 
83; no literary remains of, 64, 77; 
death and will of, 69. 

Cross Keys Inn, as theatre, 128. 

Croucher, John, patent to, for impressment 
of children, 21 n. 

Cruelty of a Stepmother, An history of 
the, 207. 

Curtain, the, 179. 

Cutwell, the play of, 206. 


Damon and Pythias, 77, 108, 109, 113, 
116, 180, 201; its historical import- 
ance, 110, 124. 
Dancing, in dramatic entertainments, 14, 
46, 47; in disguisings and masks, 42, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 64. See further, 
Drama, Interlude. Mask. 
Dekker, Thomas, 18, 195. 
De Laune, Dr. Gideon, 94. 
—+— Dr. William, 94. 

Delight, a comedy, 208. 

Derby, Countess of. See Players. 
-——- Earl of. See Players. 

Dialogue. See Drama, Interlude, Pageant. 
Play. 

Diana, mask of, 201. 

Diana and her women, a mask, 76. 


Diana and six nymphs, huntresses, a 
mask. 200. 

Dido, a tragedy, 201. 

Disguisings, 9, 27, 28, 37, 40, 46m, 56, 
57, 58, 68. 

Double Mask, the, 204. 

Drama, classic, cradled in the theatre. 5; 
renaissance cultivation of, 10,87—89 : 
elements of, in the Marian Court 
drama, and their abnormal tendencies, 
90—102; at schools, universities, and 
inns of court, 10, 87—89, 101, 110— 
111, 123, 149—50, 151—83. 185: 
spirit and structure of, unknown in 
popular and Court drama, 125. 1$1— 
183, 185; its five-act form in English 
drama, 97, 101, 181—82, 184, 185; 
its lack of influence on the English 
drama, 10, 181—85. See also Drama, 
humanistic. 

English, nature and scope of new 

materials on, 1—4. origin and deve- 

lopment of, 1, 3, 4, (see Evolution of’); 
not off-spring of the Church, 1; fos- 
tered at Court, 1, 89, 93, 103 ff.; the 
classic element and its influence upon, 

2, 3, 90—102, 181—82, 184, 185; 

polytypic results in, through Court 

hybridization of native, humanistic, 

and moral drama under Mary, 92. 97, 

101—102, 116, 181—82; Udall’s 

dramas not prototypes of, 102, 116, 

181; Cornish as founder of, 37; “fa- 

thers” and grandfather of, 37 n; an- 

cestry of, 1, 11—12, 185. 

-- Native, hindered by the 

Church, 5—8, 9, 118; beginning of 

freedom of, 6—7, 9, 13, 29, 42; re- 

naissance prelusions of, 9—10, 13, 33; 

beginnings of, in the Chapel Royal, 

11—13; encouraged by Henry VIII, 

7, 34—69, 89, 118—20, 183; fostered 

under Elizabeth, 7, 86, 103— 129, 

148—51, 183; permanent home of, 

in the theatre, 7, 86, 127—-30, 148— 

151, 183—85; conceived as a “play”, 

a thing to entertain a little time, 15, 

37, 52, 59, 89, 125, 150, 182—83; 

realistic beginnings of and realism in, 

42—43, 46, 49, 59, 109, 111, 112— 

114,116, 122—26; first clear record of, 

46; influence of Henry VIII’s friendly 

relations to Cornish, Kite. and Crane 

on form and spirit of, 36: as shaped 

by Cornish, 33—60, 89, 91. 92, 116, 

150,182,185; survey of, 41 ff. : heydey 

of, under Cornish, 64; as continued 

by Heywood, 77—86, 91: influence of 

the Lord of Misrule on, 28—31, 32, 

59,77.91; its concurrent development 
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with humanistic drama, 10, 87—89; 
as a new species, not sprung trom mo- 
ralities non classics, 86, 181—82; its 
prime differences from moralities and 
Latin drama.10. 42, 86, 89, 101, 181, 
1$2—S3: results of its hybridization 
with humanistic and moral drama 
under Mary, 92, 97, 101—102; spirit 
of, not exhibited in Udall, 97, 101— 
102; slight influence of the humanistic 
drama upon, 10, 88, 116, 124, 181— 
185; its virility and dominance, 89. 
101, 120, 149—50, 181—85; unfa- 
vorable condition of, at accession of 
Elizabeth, 103 : Elizabethan restoration 
of, 103 —17, 120, 123—26; Court, 
people, and companies its composers, 
122—26; developed by Edwards, 2, 
70. 77, 107—16, 120, 182: continued 
by Farrant and Hunnis, 117, 123, 
148—51, 180—81; improved by Lyly 
and Peele, 181—85; increasing de- 
mands for, 122, 123, 127, 149—51, 
179, 182—83; its spirit, evolved into 
final form, dominant in Court, theatre, 
and school, 182—85. 

Art of, dévelopment of, 
through the native genius, 1, 2, 3, 
5—8, S88 89, 116, 120, 123, 125— 
126, 129. 150, 178—85; dependence 
of, on physical means, 5—8, 60, 122— 
126, 151, 171 n, 179, 181—83, 184; 
sacrificed to ludicrous situation and 
show, 91; not rightly conceived by 
Udall, 97; as conceived by Edwards, 
116; use of the classic five-act divi- 
sions in, 97. 101, 102, 182—85; be- 
ginnings of conscious form in, 123, 
150, 178—79. 181—85: unattained 
by early public theatre companies, 
125—26, 178—79. 183; as achieved 
by Lyly and Peele. 18i—85; a new 
era in, begun at the Blackfriars, 102, 
111, 116, 178—-85: used as a means 
of livelihood, 179, 184; evolved form 
of, carried on by public theatre drama- 
tists. 184—85. 

Evolution of, new con- 
ceptions of, 3, 4,5—8: hindered by 
the Church, 5—6, 118: influence of 
physical environment on, 5—8, 13, 
118 —29, 179 ff., 184; through the 
Chapel Royal, 1, 3, 10, 11—13, 283— 
29, 35—129, 184; under Court in- 
fluences, 1, 3, 7, 9—10, 34, 56, 89, 


15—17, 46, 47, 49, 123, 125, 182; 
dialogue, dance, song, and music in, 
14, 46, 48, 49, 122, 123, 125, 183; 
through life and legend, 47, 49, 59; 
into a “play”, a thing to amuse, 15, 
37, 52, 59, 89, 125, 150, 182—83; 
Plautus in, 54, 59; uniqueness of the 
French and Latin anti-Lutheran play 
in 68; influence of Cornish upon, 60, 
64, 89; arrested by death of Cornish, 
64, 67, 91; the place of Heywood in. 
§3, 85—86, 182,185; as anew species, 
not from moralities nor classics, 86, 
1S1—83; classic check upon, under 
Queen Mary, §9—102: gentlemen of 
the Chapel as earlier factors in, 96; 
Edwards's “tragical comedy” in, 109— 
110, 112—16; causative forces in, 
118—29, 150, 178—79, 181, 183— 
185; reaction of auditors and com- 
panies in, 122, 125—26, 183; English 
jlanguage and ignorance as elements 
in, 125: from the Court into the per- 
manent theatre, 86, 126—29, 147— 
151, 178—85; finally into artistic 
form, 14, 97, 123, 125—26, 129, 150, 
178—85; the place of Farrant in, 117, 
123, 149—51, 180—81; the place of 
Hunnis in, 117, 123, 180—81; the 
place of Lyly and Peele in, 181—85; 
the unbroken lineage of, from Cornish 
to Shakespeare, 185; influence of 
the Blackfriars in, 3, 52, 149, 151, 
178—179, 180, 181, 183, 184—85, 
196. 


---— humanistic, its concurrent devel- 


opment, with native drama, 10, 87— 
89; its pedagogic aims, 89, 150, 182— 
183: hybridization of, with moral and 
native drama, at the Court of Queen 
Mary, and the polytypic results, 90— 
102, 116, 181—82; bent to English 
Court usages, 97, 123; its kinship 
with moral and differences from native 
drama, 10, 42, 86, 89, 101, 18183: 
self-consciousness and unrepresen- 
tative nature of, 150; its slight in- 
fluence upon native drama, 10, 85. 
116,124, 181—83, 185; disintegration 
of, through Court, people, and com- 
panies, 125, 149—50, 182—83; van- 
quished by the native English genius. 
$8, 182—83, 185. 

- religious. See Church. 
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Dudley, Lord Robert. See Players. 

Duke of Millayn and the Marques of 
Mantua, a history of the, 207. 

Dutton, John, performances before Eliza- 
beth by, 205, 217. 


90—93, 101—102, 116, 118—29, 
130, 149, 178—79, 181—85; through 
the Court poets to Ben Jonson, 18— 
20; survey of, 41 ff.: from pageants, 
46, 49. 59, 122: song as a factor in, | 
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Dutton, Laurence, performances before 
Elizabeth by, 203, 204, 205, 213, 
214, 215, 217, 


Edward IV, Court entertainment of, in 
1466, described, 14 ; grants and patents 
by, to Henry Abyngdon, 23; to Gilbert 
Banaster, 24; to William Newark, 
26 n. 

Edward VI, drama under, 1, 70—76, 83, 
84—85; King’s Book of Payments, 
70 n, 71 ; coronation play, 70; as 
actor and masker, 71, 72, 72; his 
diary, describing Youth and Riches, 
74, 74n, 83; his illness and death, 76. 

patents by, to Heywood, 82n; to 
Sir Francis Brian, 139; to Sir Thomas 
Cowarden, for Blackfriars precincts, 
139, 143, 191, 193. 

Edwards, Richard, master of the children 
of the Chapel, 19, 70, 106, 157 n— 
158; patents to, 14n, 106, 106n; 
musician, 106—107. 

—_—— literary biography of, 106—16; 
songs and poems by, 107, 109, 111; 
native drama by, 2, 70, 77, 107—16, 
120, 182; sources of his plays, 108, 
110, 111, 112—14, 116; offense by, 
in comedy, 109; his introduction of 
“tragical comedy”, and its historical 
importance, 108. 109, 110, 112—16, 
124; his plays before Elizabeth, 107— 
108, 109—10, 112—16; his plays at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 110, 151; number of 
plays by, 115; as lyricist, 107 ; as Court- 
entertainer, 116, 122, 180—81, 152; 
as dramatist and Court poet, 107—16, 
150,182; his dramatic genius, 70, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113—16; 
“father” of English drama, 37 n; his 
realism, 109, 111, 112—14, 116, 124; 
his influence on drama, 116, 123, 180; 
as source for Skakespeare, 107, 116; 
quoted in Romeo and Juliet, 107,111; 
contemporary estimates of, 107, 108, 
110, 111, 112, 113—16; his death, 
115,123; his successors are followers, 
116—17, 123, 150, 180—81. 

——— Damonand Pythias, 77, 108, 109, 
110, 113, 116, 124, 180, 204. 

Paradise of Dainty Devises, 107, 

109, 111, 116. 

In Commendation of Music, 107, 

£21. 

Appius and Virginia(?), 77, 108— 
109, 116, 124. 

__—-— Mixogonus(?), 111, 112, 116. 

——— Palaemon and Arcyte, 112— 14, 
116, 124, 201. 

Effiginia, a tragedy, 104, 203. 
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Elderton, William, 203, 204, 214, 215. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Household Accounts of, 
84n, 108, 114; patents by, to Ed- 
wards, 14, 106, 106m, to Hunnis, 
116, to Thomas Gyles, 14 n, 173, 186, 
to Nathaniel Gyles, 14; development 
of the drama under, 1, 2, 14, 89, 101. 
103—85, 197—225; restoration of the 
native drama under, 103—17; de- 
velopment of companies under, 2. 
118—26; development of the per- 
manent theatre under, 2, 127—29, 
147—85; displeased with a play in 
1559, 106; her praise of Edwards at 
Oxford, 113—14; her restrictive stat- 
ute against players, 1572, and its 
effect, 128; her sanction of the use 
of the children of the Chapel as actors, 
103, 148, 149; Hunnis’s petition to. 
as master of the children, 156—57: 
her sanction of Blackfriars theatre, 
148, 149, 183; flattery of, in plays. 
113—14, 124, 180—81, 182; her in- 
fluence on the drama, 120, 122-26: 
plays acted before, 104—16, 120 —21. 
122—26, (table) 197—209, (pay- 
ments) 210—25. 

queen of Henry VII, 12n, 14n: 
Household Book of, 28 n, 34 n. 

English drama. See Drama. 

English language, required in Court 
plays, 10, 97, 102, 110, 125, 181— 
183; not early rival of Latin in school 
and university plays, 88, 97, 182— 
183; its ultimate dominance in drama, 
88, 182—83, 185. 

Frror, The history of, 205. 

Essex, players of. See Players. 

-_—- Countess of. See Players. 

Eton, drama at, 88; plays by children of. 
at Court, 123, 203, 204, 214, 215. 

Eyans, Henry, and the Blackfriars theatre 
2, 156, 158 n, 164, 165, 166—67, 169. 
170, 171, 172, 174, 175», 176, 194, 
196; performance by, before Elizabeth. 
209, 225. 

Everyman, The Summoning of, 7. 

wechias, 100, 201. 


Farce de Pernet andJohanJohan,51—52. 

Farce dun Pardonneur, &c., and The 
Pardoner and the Frere, 50. 

Farrant, Ann, widow of Richard Farrant. 
her trouble over the Blackfriars theatre: 
acquisition of the property by will. 
152; More’s refusal to recognize her 
rights, 152—53, 174; her letter of 
appeal to More. 3, 153; her lease to 
Hunnis and Newman, 154, 160—61. 
163—64; bonds to. from Hunnis and 
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Newman. 154. 1H0—1. 163—4.166: 

_ financial difficulties with her new ten- 
ants. 155—56. 164—66. 167, 168; 
aided by Sektord and Cobham, 155. 
164: the Queen's grant of an annuity 
to. 155 n: her appeal to Walsingham. 
158—59: her suite against Hunnis 
and Newman. 159—60; countersuit 
of Hunnis and Newman against her. 
160—6S: More given possession of 
the Blackfriars by the Court. 172.175 n. 
176, 194; her appeal to Privy Council. 
174. 176—77. 

Farrant, Richard. master of the children of 
Windsor. 19. 117.122.129.148.157n. 
15S; called also “schoolmaster” of the 
children. 180—81, 212, 215: music- 
ian. 117; hisletters, concerning Black- 
friars lease, 3. 131—32 (quoted), 149: 
lease of Blackfriars building by, for a 
theatre, 3. 129. 1830—31, 132—36 (in 
full), 141, 144—45, 162—63, 193. 
194; converts rooms of Blackfriars 
building into a theatre, 129, 131, 145, 
146, 147, 159 (petition), 175, 176. 
195, 196; location of his “theatre”, 
130—81. 182—34, 139, 142. 145— 
146, 193, 195. 196, 


——_— literary and theatrical bio- 
graphy of, 117, 124, 129, 130, 147— 
151, 180—81; the first Blackfriars 
theatre established by. 2, 129, 130— 
136, 146—49. 178—79. 180; Hunnis 
his codperator, 148; native drama by, 
2, 77. 116, 1283—24, 150, 180—81; 
plays by. 124. 150, 180, 182, 206, 
207; his performances before Eliz- 
abeth, 124. 148. 149, 150, 151; (table) 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207; (pay- 
ments) 148. 212. 213, 214, 215, 216. 
217, 218, 220, 221; his success at 
Blackfriars, 2, 149—51, 155, 179— 
180; his play at Lincoln’s Inn, 151, 
180; as afollower after Edwards,116— 
117, 123. 180—81; his place as Court 
poet in the development of the drama, 
117, 122. 123. 124, 149—51, 180— 
181; Hunnis his successor, 148, 160— 
161, 162—64,. 180; his influence on 
Lyly and Peele, 181; his trouble with 
More over the theatre, 147. 151, 175— 
176; his death and will, 151, 152, 
155,175 n. 176, 184; his son Richard, 
152 n; his widow. Ann (q. v.). 

Ajux and Ulysses, 124, 203. 
——= ——— (Huintus-Fabius,.124, 204. 
King Xerves, 124. 205. 
The history of Mutius Sce- 
vola, 150. 206. 
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—~-——.. -.- The history of Loyaltie and 
bewtie. 150, 207. 

—_—— A history of Alucius, 150, 
151, 207. 

ffather of hevin, the, a pageant, 67 n. 

Felix and Philomena, the history of, 209. 

Fence-school in Blackfriars, Lyly’s lease 
of. and sale to Bonetti, 186—87; 
William Joyner as former occupier of, 
486, 191—92; on-site of Burbage’s 
theatre, 190-—94, 196. 

Ferrabolle, Alfruso, payee for Italian 
players. 205, 218. 

Ferrar, A history of, 209. 

Ferrers, George, Lord of Misrule, or Master 
of the King’s Pastimes. 31, 74—77, 
91; his conflict with Cawarden, Master 
of the Revels, 31, 32 n, 75—76; his 
plays, masks. and triumphs, at Court, 
31, 76; erroneous notions concerning 
his performances currected by rec- 
ords, 76-—77; his Midsummer night’s 
“Asinary’. and Midsummer watch, 
76n—Tin, 91; degenerating effect of 
his performances. on the drama, 77, 91. 

Funding of Truth, the, 46. 

Fishermen and Fishwives, mask of, 
105, 199. 

Fishers, maskers, 204. 

Five plays in one, 209. 

Flanders, women of, 35 n, 43. 

Fletcher, John, mask in plays by, 185. 

Foresters or Hunters, a mask, 204. 

Fortune, the play of, 204. 

Fortresse Dangerus, le, 44. 

Four Elements, The, authorship and date 
of, 16—17, 52, 53, 55; contains ear- 
liest English music, 15; allegorical 
fancy in, 55. 

Four P.P., The, authorship, source, and 
date of, 51, 53, 58, 59, 80, 83, 97. 

Four Sons of Fabious, A history of the, 207. 

French and Latin play, on Luther, 66, 
67—68. 

French farce. See Farce. 

French players. See Players. 

Frere’s Tale, by Chaucer, as source, 50. 

Friars, mask of, 72. 


Galathea, date, performance, and publi- 
cation of, 172—738. 

Game of the Cards, a comedy or moral 
devised on a. 208. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 101, 181. 

Gardyn de Esperans, the. 49. 

Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, as 
choristers, 11 —12, 15; used in dra- 
matic performances, under Henry VII, 
12—13,. 24. 28—29, 34; under Hen- 
ry VIII. 29. 34 ff.; under Edward VI, 


er 
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70, 117 n; cessation of acting by, un- 
der Queen Mary, 13, 983—96, 106, 
184; in Love and Riches, 67; in Genus 
Humanum, 93—96; payments to, for 
acting, 26n, 37—39, 65—66; as fac- 
tors in the evolution of the drama, 96. 

Gentlemen of Cardinal Wolsey’s chapei, 
as actors of Menaechmi, 88. 

Genus Humanum, a lost morality, 92, 93. 
94; its hybrid nature, 92, 97; author- 
ship and date of, 9293, 99; Queen 
Mary’s orders concerning, 93, 94; post- 
poned from coronation to Christmas, 
93—96; dramatis personae of, 95. 

Gibson, Richard, sergeant of the Revels, 
30; accounts of the Revels by, under 
Henry VII[, 40—60; pageant-frame 
prepared by, 44, 45. 

Goddesses, mask of, 92, 100. 

Golden Arber of the Arch Yard of Pleas- 
ure, 42. 

Googe, Barnaby, his epitaph on Richard 
Edwards, 108, 108, 109. 

Gorboduce, 101, 111, 181, 200. 

Gosson, Stephen, dramatist, 178; on plays 
at Blackfriars, 150, 170. 

Grazzini, A. F., La Spiritata, 104. 

Greek Mazd, A pastoral or history of a, 207. 

Greek worthies, mask of, 76. 

Green, Robert, dramatic art of, 184. 

Guildford, Sir Henry, 30, 67. 

Gyles, Thomas, commission to, for taking 
up children, 14 n, 173, 186; master 
of the children of Paul’s, 171, 171 7, 
173. 

Gyles, Nathaniel, commission to, for tak- 
ing up children, 14; master of the 
children of the Chapel, 18, 196. 


Hale, Thomas, clerk of the Tents and 
Revels, 192. 

Hall, Edward, on the dialogue of Love and 
Riches, 67 n; on Court entertainments 
of Henry VIII, 41 ff. 

Hart, Sir Percival, performance of a play 
by sons of, before Elizabeth, 201. 

Hawte, Jakys, 27. 

Heautontimoroumenos, by Terence, 201. 

Henry V, commission by, to John Pya- 
mour, to take up singing boys, 12, 
12 n, 14. 

Henry VI, patent by. to Henry Abyngdon. 
23 n; other patents by, for the Chapel. 
21n, 23 n. 

Henry VII, patents by, to Lawrence 
Squyer, 25 n, to William Newark, 26; 
Household Books of, or Books of King’s 
Payments, 22 n, 27n. 28 n, 29 n,; 
development of the drama under, 1, 
7. 12, 27—29, 33: use of the Chapel 
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Royal by, in dramatic entertainment. 
12, 24, 27, 28—30, 34; payments by, 
to gentlemen of the Chapel. for act- 
ing, 28n; “interlude players” at the 
Court of, 27; first appearance of the 
Lord of Misrule at the Court of, 29— 
30; outside companies at the Court of, 
27, 27 n, 59. 

Henry VIII, Richard Gibson's Revels ac- 
counts, or records of entertainments 
at the Court of, 40—60; Household 
Books of, or Books of King’s payments, 
containing payments for plays at Court, 
22.n, 30 n, 36 n, 87 n—39, 40 n, 417, 
43 n, 45 n, 46 n, 47 n, 48 n, 49 n. 53, 
55.n, 57, 58, 62n, 63n, 64n. 65— 
66, 69; songs and music by, 15, 35, 
46; beginnings of the new drama at 
the court of, under Cornish, 1, 7, 9, 
28, 29, 35—60, 89, 118—20, 183; 
effect of his friendship for Cornish, 
Kyte, and Crane on the drama, 35, 36, 
50; special rewards by, to Cornish and 
Crane, 36, 38, 49, 60,61—64; as actor 
in Court revels, 40—60; (1509—10) 
40, (1510—11) 42—43, (1511—12) 
44, (1518—14) 45, (1514—15) 46, 
(1519) 55, (1519—20) 55, (1520—21) 
56, (1521—22) 57; Italian “mask- 
eling” introduced by, 44—45. 49, 54, 
55, 56, 66; “stripped into his hosen 

and doublet” in a pageant, 43; “a- 

maying”, 47; his league with Emperor, 

France, and Spain, in a pageant, 53; 

entertains French ambassadors and 

hostages, 583—54, 55; on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, 56; his entertain- 

ment to the Emperor in 1522. 57— 

58; first use of plays by, for diplo- 

matic ends, 58; causes of his diminished 

interest in drama after death of Cor- 
nish, 64; absence of outside companies 
| from Court of, during Cornish’s master- 

ship, 35, 37 n, 59, 65, 66, 92, 119— 

120, 123; their advent in Crane’s 

mastership, 65, 66, 119—20; his 

‘interlude players”, 11, 27, 36 n. 58, 

| 66, 184; his favors to Heywood, 1, 

| 78—79. 82, §5; his pardon to Hey- 

wood for treason. 81—82. 

| 


-—-— patents by, to Cornish, 34n. 60; 
to Crane, 61—63; to Bower, 69; to 
Heywood, 79 n, 82 n; for grants in 

i the Blackfriars. to Sir Thomas Cheney, 

138, 191, 193, to Lord Cobham, 139, 
to Lady Kingston, 139. 

Hercules, mask of, 92. 

Hermits, mask of, 72. 

Herpetulus the blew knight and Perobia, 

204. 
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Heywood, John. patents and manorial 

erants to. 78, 79, 82—S83: as singer 

~ at Court, 52. 77, 78, 84, 85; player 

of the virginals, 52—53, 78. 79, 84, 

$5, 92: sewer of the chamber. 1, 79, 

$2, 85. 92; payments to, 78n. 82 n, 
Sin; 

——— his literary biography, 75—$6; his 
accomplishments, 78—80; songs and 
ballads by, 15, 85; Court poet and 
City poet, 18. 19; epigrammatist, 80: 
as court entertainer, 1, 79—80, 88— 
85. 91. 103, 106, 116, 182: “father” 
of the English drama, 37 n; Cornish’s 
protégé and successor, 52, 53. 77— 
78. 79, 83; the new drama continued 
by, 1. 77—86. 91, 182. 185; ascrip- 
tion of plays to. 1, 50. 51. 52, 53, 
80—83; many plays by. 86: his plays 
for the children of the Chapel, not for 
Paul's. 83—85, 91: performances by, 
before Edward VI, Mary, and Eliz- 
abeth, 8S4—85; nature of his dramatic 
compositions, 79—80, 81, 83, 85— 
86, 91, 93; his didacticism, 52. 83, 
§6: Bishop Bale’s biography and opin- 
ion of, quoted, 79—80. 91; Putten- 
ham’s opinion of, 78; his place in 
dramatic «volution, 83, 85—86, 182. 
185. 

his personal relations affecting his 
literary product; his relations to John 
Rastell. William Rastell. and Sir 
Thomas More, 52, §0, 81; his treason 
against Henry VIII. recantation, and 
pardon, §1—82: his Catholicism, 1, 
$0, S1—83. 103; his devotion to and 
apotheosis of Queen Mary, 79, §1. 
§2—83, 84; in a pageant at her cor- 
onation, 82, 85; relieved as Court 
dramatist by Udall under Mary, 90, 
92. 97; his attitude toward Elizabeth 
and Protestantism, 83, 84, 103; his 
self-exile and death, 1, 83, 103. 

——— The Pardoner and the Frere(?), 50, 
52, 58, 58, 59, 80, 83, 85, 97. 

The Four PP.(?), 54, 53, 58, 59, 
S0, 83, 97. 

—~- — Johan Johan (?), 51, 52, 59, 80, 
$8, 85. 97. 

-—— Of Gentleness and Nobility (?), 52. 

—-—— Play of the Wether, 52, 80, 83, 97. 

——-—- Play of Love, 52, 80, 83, 97. 

Love and Riches(?), 67, 83. 

—— Youth and Riches(?), 73—74, 83. 
Spider and the Fiie, 81, 82. 92. 97. 

—— Wytty and Wytless. $3. 

——-— Proverbs, 97. 

Hindes, torchbearers to the Clowns. 200. 

Hystory of ..., A. 206, 207. 
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Hitchin, drama at, §8, 147. 

Hoker, John, Piscator, $7. 

Holophernes, a play, 104 n. 

Household Books, or Books of King’s Pay- 
ments. See under names of Sovereigns. 

Howard, Lord. See Players, 

Humanism and the drama, 1, 9—10. 
87—89. 

Hunnis, William, master of the children 
of the Chapel, 19, 117, 154, 170: 
patents to as master, 14.n, 117; his 
expenses for keep of the children, 
156—5S. 

his literary and theatrical bio- 
graphy, 117, 148, 150, 154—72, 176. 
180—S1; as dramatist and Court poet. 
122, 124, 150, 180, 182; follower of 
Edwards, 116—17, 123, 124, 180— 
181; native drama by, 2, 77, 116, 
123—24, 182, 185: his realism, 124; 
plays by, at Court, 124, 148, 149, 150, 
154, 155, 170, 180, (table) 202, 203. 
205, 20S. (payments) 212, 213, 216, 
224; his courtly adulation and influ- 
ence on Lyly and Peele, 124, 180— 
151; his place in development of the 
drama, 117, 123, 180—81, 185; at 
Kenilworth entertainments, 1575.198. 

-- -—~ his connection with the Blackfriars 
theatre, as Farrant’s codperator and 
theatrical successor, 148; Lord Leic- 
ester’s letter in his behalf, 148, 154; 
acquires the lease from widow Farrant. 
154, 160—61, 163—64, 175 n, 176: 
his bond to her, 154, 160—61, 163— 
164, 166; his financial difficulties with 
widow Farrant, 155—56, 164—66, 
167,168; sublets the theatre to Evans. 
156, 164, 166—67, 172, 175 n, 176: 
More's attempt to get possession by 
suit against his tenant, 152, 156, 165, 
172, 174—77, 194; his petition to 
the Queen, 22, 156—58; Ann Far- 
rant’s suit against. 159; his counter 
suit against Ann Farrant, 160—68; 
forfeiture of the lease, 172, 173, 186, 
194, 196: end of the first Blackfriars 
and of acting by the children under 
him, 172; More’s account of the 
trouble, 174—76. 

Hunsdon, Lord, his purchase of Black- 
friars leases from Lyly, 186—87; his 
letter on Burbage’s Blackfriars, 195. 
See also Players. 

Hunters, mask of, 201. 

Hunters, torchbearers to the Actaeons, 200. 


In Commendation of Music, 107, 111. 
Ingeland, Thomas, 178. 
Inns, used as theatres, 128. 
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Inns of Court, patrons of the classics, 
125; performances by, before Eliza- 
beth, (Gray’s Inn) 201, (InnerTemple) 
101, 200, 202. 

Interlude, native instinct in, 3, 7, 49, 59, 

77; evolution of, 3, 49, 56, 59, 122, 
123, 178, 180, 181—85; elements ur 
five-act drama in, 3, 182, 185; song 
in, 15, 35, 37, 123; pageant setting 
of, 42, 49, 59; development of, by 
Cornish, 35—60, 77, 91; mask intro- 
duced into, 45, 49, 56; called “dis- 
guising or play”, 57, 68; other names 
for, 99n. See further, Drama, Pa- 

- geant-play, names of authors. 

Interludes or plays at Court, under 
Henry VIII, (1509—10) 38n, 40; 
(1510--11) 38 n, 42, 43; (1511—12) 
38 n, 44; (1512—13) 38 n, 45; (1513 


—1514) 45; (1514—15) 38 n, 46, 47; 


(1515—16) 48; (1516—17) 387, 

49—50; (1517—18) 39n, 53, 59; 

(1518—19) 39, 54—55; (1519—20) 

39 n, 56; (1520—21) 39 n, 56—57; 

{1521—22) 57—58; (1527) 66, 67; 

(1528—29) 65 n, 66, 68; (1529—30) 

65n, 66, 68; (1530—31) 65 n, 66, 

68; (1531—32) 65 n, 68; (1538— 

1539) 65n, 68; (1539—40) 66n, 

68; (1540—41) 66n, 69; (1541— 

1544) 68—69. 

under Edward VI, (1547) 70; 

(1547—48) 70, 71; (1548—49) 70 n, 

71—72 ; (1549—50) 72; poe 

73; (1551—52) 73—74; (1552-53) 

74, 84—85. 

under Mary, (1553—54) 92—97; 
(1554—55) 97—100; (1555—58) 
100. 

__— under Elizabeth. See Table, 197— 
209, and Payments, 210—25. 

Interlude of Youth, identification of, 
71—72, 

‘Interiude players”, of the Court, 11, 27, 
36, 58, 66, 68, 92, 105, 109, 184; 
provincial rather than Court company 
under Henry VIII, 58, 59, 66, 119; 
under Edward VI, 72—74; termin- 
ated under Elizabeth, 11 n, 105, 184, 
200, 210. 

Iphigenia. See Effiginia. 

Ireland. See State of. 

Trish Knight, the, 206. 

Trishmen, mask of, 73 n, 100. 

Trish women, mask of, 73 n. 

Italian players, See Players. 

Italian women, mask of, 199. 


Jack and Jill, 202. 
Jack Jugeler, 101. 


Jacob and Esau, authorship of, 100—01. 

Janus, a mask, 204. 

Jerningham, Sir Henry, his Blackfriars 
property, 139. 

Jeronimo, fencing master, 187. 

Jocasta, 111. 

Johan Johan, and the French farce Pernet, 
51—52, 85; authorship, source, date, 
and publication of, 51—52, 50, 83, 
85—86; immortal elements in, 59,97. 

Jonson, Ben, poet laureate, and patents to, 
as such, 18—20; Court and City poet, 
18, 19; mask in plays by, 45, 129, 
185; at the Blackfriars, 18, 196. 

Joyner, William, fencing-master, in the 
fence-school on the site of Burbage’s 
Blackfriars, 186, 191—92, 193. 


Kenilworth entertainments, 1575. 198. 

King and Friar, a play, 70. 

King of the Scottes, Tragedy of, 124, 202. 

King Xersxes, 124, 205. 

King’s players. See Players, names of 
Sovereigns. 

Kingston, Lady Mary, herBlackfriars pro- 
perty, 138, 139. 

Kingston, players of. See Players. 

Kite. See Kyte. 

Knevett, Sir Thomas, stripped of apparel 
in a pageant, 43. 

Knight in the Burning Rock, The history 

of the, 207. 

Knightes Tale, The, by Chaucer, 112—14. 

Knights, a mask, 207. 

Kyd, Thomas, dramatic art of, 184. 

Kyte, John, sub-dean of the Chapei, 27; 
actor, 28 n, 29, 34, 42, 43. 44; pay- 
ment to for acting, 28; made bishop, 
36; favors and friendship of Henry 
VIII toward, 36, 62. 


Ladies, mask of, 204, 209. 

Lady Barbara, 203. 

Lanceknights, mask of, 72, 204. 

Lane, Sir Robert. See Players. 

Latin language, tragedies in, 25; comedy 
in, at Court, 44; morality in, at Grey’s 
Inn. by John Roo, 68; plays in, at 
universities, schools, and inns of court, 
10,87-—89, 101, 110—11,123, 149— 
150. 181—82; not used in plays at 
Court, 125; drama in, only later riv- 
aled and vanquished by English, 83, 
97, 181— $3, 185. 

Leicester, Earl of, his letter in behalf of 
Hunnis and Blackfriars theatre, 3, 
148, 154 (quoted). See also Dudley, 
Players. 

Lincoln, Earl of. See Players. 


Lincoln's Inn, plays at, by Richard Ed- 
wards, 110. 151: by Richard Farrant, 
tol. 1so. 

Liturgical drama, not origin of English 
drama. 1. 6, See also Chureh, Drama, 

Lodge, Thomas, dramatic art of, 184. 

London. See City, Players. 

Long Mask, a, 206. 

Long-nosed men, mask of, 73, v1. 

Lord of Misrule, 2. 27, 36, 40, 44, 45, 
46. 47, 48. 4S n, 69, 92; incumbents 
of office of, 31 n; origin and develop- 
ment of, 2S—32; previous notions 
concerning. 32 2; business of, 48, 49; 
Ferrers as. 831—32, 74—77; conflict 
of. with Master of Revels, 31—32, 
75—76; end of, 76; his bad influence 
on drama, 32. 59. 77, 91, 92. 

Losse, Hugh. See Blackfriars, surveys of. 

Love and Beauty, Triumph of, 45. 

Love and Fortune, a history of, 208. 

Love and Riches, a dialogue of 1527. de- 
scribed, 67. 74, 83. 

Love, Play of. 52, $0. 83, 97. 

Loyaltie and Bewtte, the history of. 150, 
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Luther, Martin, 51,80: Court play against, 
66. 67—-6S. 


Lvly, John, patronized by the Earl of Ox- 
ford, 169, 171, 172, 181, 183, 186, 
187; his acquisition and management 
of Blackfriars theatre, 2, 169—70, 
172, 175 n. 176, 181—85; lyricist, 
17; Court poet. 19,173. 181; becomes 
dramatist by cirenmstance, 2. 169, 
181; “father” of English drama, 37n: 
native drama by, 2, 77, 114. 129, 
1S4—S5; plays at Court by, 169—70, 
182. 209. 224: dramatist for Paul’s 
boys. 173. 1883—S4, 186; his courtly 
adulation. and the influence of Far- 
rant and Hunnis upon, 170 n, 181, 
152; inheritor of Court traditions. 
116, 151: mask in plays by, 45, 129, 
152, 185: dramatic form attained by, 
at Blackfriars. 1$1—82; his influence 

‘on Shakespeare, 155; his place in 
dramatic evolution, 181—§5. 
—— his Blackfriars properties, his the- 
atre lease forfeited to More. 172. 173, 
175 n, 176. 186, 194, 196. 
his other Blackfriars houses, 1$6; 
not occupant of, 187; his sale to Bo- 
netti, 156. 157. 189, 194; his sale to 
Hunsdon. 156, 
Alesander and Campaspe , 
170,174, 1725 184.182 196. 
Sapho and Phao, 169—70, 471, 
AF25 451, 152. 186. 
CGalathea, 172—T3. 


169, 
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Woman in the Moon, 170 n. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, his recrudescent Su- 
tyre of the thrie Estaits, 7 n. 

Lyric. See Drama, Song. 


Maynyfycence, a recrulescence of the 
Morality, by Skelton, 7”. 

Maidens, torchbearers to Dianas nymphs, 
200, 

Mammillia, 124, 204. — 

Mankind, 7. 

Mareus Genvinis, 112, 201. 

Mariners, mask of, 99. 

Market wives, mask of, 199. 

Marlowe, 170; “father” of English 
drama, 37 n; dramatic art of, 184. 

Marriage of Mind and Measure, A moral 
of the, 207. 

Marriage of Wit and Science, 104. 

Marston, John, mask in plays by, 129,185: 
at the Black riars, 196. 

Mary, Queen, dramatic changes under, 1, 
89—102: use of the Chapel Royal by, 
in drama, 13, 92—102; companies 
under, 90,92, 120; her encouragement 
of moralities, 91; her Privy Purse ex- 
penses, 84; patents by, to Heywood, 
$2 n, §3 n; her patronage of Heywood, 
and his devotion to and apotheosis of 
her, 81, 82—83, 92; her appointment 
of the classicist Udall as Court drama- 
tist, 2, 90, 92, 97, 106; the morality 
of Genus Humanum tor the coronation 
feast of, and her signed orders con- 
cerning it, 93—96; her extraordinary 
warrants dormer in behalf of Udall as 
Court poet, 97—99; her apparel used 
in a play before Elizabeth, 114 n. 

Mask, origin of, in the “meskeler” (q. v.). 
44—45; in vogue, 18; lords and ladies 
in, 36, 44—45, 46, et passim; at the 
French Court, 54; introduced into the 
interlude by Cornish, 45, 49, 56, 59, 
185; by Heywood, 79—S$0; by Udall, 
99—100; its later incorporation in 
drama, 129, 182, 185. 

under Henry VIII, 36—69, 122. 

See also Meskeler. 

under Edward VI, 70—76. 

of young Moors, 7. 

of Hermits, 72. 

of Lanceknights, 72. 

of Almains, 72. 

of Pilgrims, 72. 

of women as Moors, 75. 

of Amazons, 75. 

of covetous men with long noses, and 

torchbearers with baboons faces. 76. 
Of. 
of Polands and soldiers, 76. 
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of Diana and her women, 76. 
of Greek worthies, with satyrs as 
torchbearers, 76. 
of Medioxes, half death, half man, 76. 
of Palmers, 72. 
of Friars, 72. 
of loog-nosed men, 73, 91. 
of Moors, 73 n. 
of Irishmen, 73 n. 
of Irish women, 73 7. 
of Argus, 75. 
of Bagpipes, 76. 
of Cats, 76. 
of tumblers going upon their hands, 
with feet upwards, 76. 91. 
a Midsummer night’s “Asinary”,76,91. 
a Midsummer watch, cailed “a dron- 
ken mask”, 76. 
under Queen Mary, 92—100. 
of Hercules, 92, 99. 
of Goddesses, 92, 100. 
of Venetians, 92, 99, 100 n. 
of Almains, 92, 100. 
of Mariners, 99. 
of Venuses and Cupids, 99, 100 n. 
of Turkish Magistrates, 100. 
of Pilgrims, 100. 
of Irishmen, 100. 
under Elizabeth, 2, 105, 122, 123, 
129; complete chronological list, see 
. Table, 199 it. 
Maskelyn. See Meskeler. 
Master of the children of the Chapel 
Royal, first use of title, 25; annuity 
of, 21—22, 23n, 25n, 26n, 61, 
69 n, 117 n, 157; other grants to, 22, 
23, 25 n, 26, 60 n, 61—64, 157; and 
Lord of Misrule, 28—32; status and 
duties of, 22, 64, 157 n; as musician, 
1, 14—18, 64 n; as Court entertainer 
and first poet laureate, 1, 14—20; as 
dramatist, 1, 13, 14—20; complete 
chronological list and literary history 
of incumbents of the office of, to the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, 21 et seq. 
See also Plummer, Abyngdon, Banas- 
ter, Squyer, Newark, Cornish, Crane, 
Bower, Edwards, Hunnis, Gyles. 
Master of the Revels, duties of, 18, 30; 
conflict of, with Lord of Misrule, 30— 
32, 75—76; apparel furnished by, for 
plays by children of the Chapel, 69, 
71, 72, 96; early incumbents of the 
office of, 30. See also Benger, Brown, 
Cawarden, Revels. 
May, The, a pageant-play, 47. 
Medioxes, mask of, 76. 
Medwell, Henry, the fyndyng of Troth, 46; 
his moralities impossible at Court, 46, 
50. 
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Mellenek, John, commission to, 14 n. 

Melodrama, beginnings of, in Edwards's 
“tragical comedy”, 124— 25. 

Menaechmi, 54, 88; acted by gentlemen 
of Wolsey’s Chapel, 88. 

Merchant Taylors’ school, drama at, 88; 
plays by at Court, 89, 123, 204, 205, 
209, 215, 216, 217, 223. See also 
Muleaster, 

“Meskeler” or “Maskelyn”, origin of the 
“mask”, introduced from Italy (1512), 
44—45; described, 44—45, 54—55; 
illustrated by Swedish “Vafva Vad- 
mal”, 45 n; in succeding years under 
Henry VIII, 49, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 
66; introduced into interludes. 45, 
49, 56, 57, 59; devised by Cornish, 
57. 

Microcosmus, 87. 

Middleton, Thomas, 18; mask in plays by. 
129, 185. 

Midsummer night’s “Asinary”, a mask. 
76—77 n, 91. 

Midsummer watch, “a dronken maske”, 


76. 

Mile End, Players of. See Players. 

Miles Gloriosus, 54. 

Mind, Will, and Understanding, 7. 

Minstrels, in Court performances of Hen- 
ry VIII, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 49, 50; 
of Henry VII, 12 n; King of Castile’s, 
27 n; French, 27 n; of Cambridge, 
27 n; “the still”, 28, 36; the Queen’s, 
28, 36; of Normandy, 35n, 40. See 
also Players. 

Miracle plays, 6, 9. 

Miracle of St. Thomas, by Banaster, 24. 

Mirror for magistrates, 31. 

Misogonus, nature and authorship of, 111. 
116; Shakespeare’s quotation from, 
(Wile Ke 

Misrule. See Lord of. 

Moors, mask of, 73, 75, 199, 207. See also 
Young Moors, Women. 

Morality play, church development of, 
6—7, 9, 91; disliked by Henry VIII, 
46, 58; by John Roo, at Grey’s Inn, 
6S; at the Court of Edward VI, 72, 
73—74; under Mary, and in the pro- 
vinces, 91, 91 nm, 92—102, 120, 123: 
didacticism of, 101, 103; not source 
of new drama. $5—S6, 181; its dif- 
ferences from the new drama, and 
kinship with the classics, 10, 42. 85. 
$6, 101, 181—82; gradual disappear- 
ance of, 10, 86, 101, 120, 123. 

More, Sir George, Blackfriars deeds and 
leases from, to Cuthbert and Richard 
Burbage, 194; to Lord Cobham. 195: 
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to Sir Jerome Bowes, 195; to George 
Smith and others, 195. ——~ 

More, Sir William, owner of Blackfriars 
theatre and precinets, 130, 138; letters 
and papers of. 138; aceount book of, 
145; his trouble with Farrant over 
Blackfriars theatre, 147, 151, 175— 
176; his trouble with widow Farrant, 
and final possession of the theatre, 
152—59, 164—65, 172, 174—77, 
194; his record of the history of the 
theatre, 147,148,174—76; his trouble 
and correspondence with Lord Huns- 
don over the Lyly leases, 186—87: 
his trouble with Bonetti over the Lylv 
lease of the fence-school, 1§6, 188— 
190; his trouble with Pool over site 
of Burbage’s theatre, 191—94; his dis- 
position of Blackfriars theatre build- 
ing after 1584, 194— 95; as chamber- 
lain of exchequer, establishes Pipe 
Office in theatre building, 195; his 
sale of building to Burbage for a the- 
atre, 195. 

Blackfriars deeds and leases 

from, to Farrant, 132—26, 141, 144— 

145, 162—63; to Birch and others, 

141, 144; to Neville, 144, 193; to 

Cobham, 114, 193; to Bonetti, 188— 

189, 190; to Pool and wife, 194; to 

James Burbage, 194, 195. 

- letters to, concerningBlack- 
friars theatre and other houses, from 
Sir Henry Neville for Farrant, 131; 
from Richard Farrant, on the Black- 
friars, 181—32; from widow Farrant, 
153; from Lord Leicester, for Hunnis, 
154; from Walsingham, for widow, 
Farrant, 158—59; from Wooley, on 
widow Farrant’s appeal to Privy Coun- 
cil, 176—77; from Lord Hunsdon, on 
the Lyly leases, 186—87; from Lord 
Willoughby, for Bonetti, 188, 190; 
from John North, for Rocco, 189; from 
Sothebie, on Rocco, 189; from arbi- 
trators, for Rocco, 189; from work- 
men, on Rocco, 189; from Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for Rocco, 189, 190; from 
Hunsdon, on Burbage’s purchase for 
Blackfriars theatre, 195. 

——— Sir Thomas, on Henry Abyngdon, 
23; Utepiz, 10; his treason, and re- 
lationship to Heywood, $1. 

Morris dancers, 41, 46. 

Mount Eagle, Lord. See Players. 

Mulcaster, Richard, master of Merchant 
Taylors’ school, performances of plays 
by, before Elizabeth, (table) 204, 205, 
209; (payments) 215, 216, 217, 223. 

Mummings, 2, 9, 45, 46, 55, 56, 75. 
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Munday, Anthony, 18. 

Mundus plumbeus, 87. 

Murderous Mychael, the history of, 207. 

Music, by macters of the Chapel, 14—17, 
26; in dramatic entertainment, 12, 
14—18, 46. See also Drama, names 
of Masters. 

Mutius Scevola, the history of, 150, 206. 


Narcissus, 124, 203. — 

Nash, Thomas, dramatic art of, 184. 

Neville, Sir Henry, letter of, in behalf of 
Farrant’s Blackiriars lease, 131, 175; 
his lease of Blackfriars theatre build- 
ing, 130, 133, 141, 144, 145, 175, 
175 n. 193, 195. 

Newark, William, master of the children 
of the Chapel, 19, 26—27, 33; pat- 
ents to, as master, 26, 33 n; other 
grants to, 2€, 157: peyments to, 26, 
33; dramatist and lyricist, 26; Court 
entertainments during office of, 27. 
34; will of, 33 n. 

Newman, John, and the Blackfriars theatre, 
2, 154. 155, 156, 159—G8, 172, 175 n, 
176. 

Norfolk, Duke of, his chapel, 118—19. 
See also Players. 

North, John, letters of, to More, in behalf 
of Bonetti, 189—90. 

Northumberland, Earl of, his chapel, 118. 
See also Players. 

Nusquams, mask of, 199. 


Of Gentleness and Nobility, authorship 
of, 52. 

Orestes, 202. 

Orpheus, the story of, in a pageant-play,70). 

Oxford, Earl of, patron of John Lyly, 169, 
171, 172, 181, 183, 186, 187; patron 
of the Blackfriars theatre, 2, 169—73, 
181—83, 194; presents the Black- 
friars lease to Lyly, 169, 175 n, 176, 
181; his company of children at the 
Blackfriars, 169, 171, 172, 173, 181— 
183, 186, 209, 224, 225; his pro- 
vincial company of children, 171 7. 

Lord, chapel of, 27. See Players. 

university, plays at. 87, 182—§3, 

201. 


Pageant, in the Church, 6, 9; at Court, 
12, 18; under Henry VII, 43, 26, 29, 
59; allegorical nature of, preserved 
from Church influences, 42—43; evo- 
lution of, by Cornish, toward drama, 
7, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 49, 56, 59, 
83, 122; diminution of, 49, 56, 67, 
122: by Heywood, 79—§0. 


——. 
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Pageant-plays, showing the pageant 
evolving toward drama, under Hen- 
ry VIII and Edward VI. 

the forest (1511), described, 41. 

The Golden Arbor in the Arch Yard 

of Pleasure (1511), described, 42. 

le Fortresse dangerus (1511—12), 

described, 44. 

the Riche Mount (1513—14), de- 

scribed, 45: 

the Pavy!lyon un the Plas Parlos 
(1514—15), described, 46. 

~ --— The May, with play of Robin Hood 
(1515), described, 47. 

- the castle (1515—16), described, 

48—49. : 

the Gardyn deEsperuns(1516—17), 

descrited, 49 —50. 

allegory of Mary's betrothal and 

the triple alliance (1518), 53. 

The Mount, with the story of Or- 

pheus (1547), 70. 

The Tower of Babylon, occupied 
by players (1547—48), 71. 

—-— Tryumphe of Cupid (1552—53), 
31, 76. 

Painful Pilgrimage, the, 202. 

Palaemon and Arcyte, by Edwards, 112— 
414, 116, 124, 201. 

Pallas, mask of, 201. 

Paimers, mask of, 51, 53. 72. 

Panecia, a play, 205. 

Paradise of Dainty Devises, 107, 109, 
ai IE 

Pardoner and the Frere, The, authorship, 
source, and date of, 50, 52, 53, 80, 
83, 85; and the French Farce d'un 
Pardonneur, 50; published by W. 
Rastell, 52, 80; inspiration of its 
satire, 58. 

Pardoners Tale, by Chaucer, as source, 50. 

Paris and Vienna, 124, 203. 

Patents. See names of grantees and Sov- 
ereigns. 

Patriarkes, mask of, 199. 

Paul's (cathedral), children of, Sebastian 
Westcott, master of (q. v.); perform- 
ances by, before Elizabeth, 84, 103. 
104, 105, 122, 129, 149, 169, 171, 
172, 173, 184, 186; (table) 199, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208; (payments) 210, 214, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 217, 218, 220, 223; as part 
of Earl of Oxford’s company, 16% — 
176, 171—72, 1738, 186; Gosson on, 
170n, Lyly as dramatist for, 173, 183, 
186; cessation of, as actors, 171 n, 
173—74. See also Gyles, Oxford, 
Peirce, Players. Redford, Westcott. 


Wallace. 
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Paul's (school), children of, as actors. 66. 
67—68, 88. See also Rightwise. 

Pavyllyon un the Plas Parlos, the, 46. 

Payments for plays at Court, by Hen- 
ty VII, 27—29n; by Henry VIII, 
37% —39, 65—66; by Edward VI, 
70n, 71; by Mary, 84, 85n, 95 n, 
100; by Elizabeth, $4, 210—25. See 
also names of payees, names of Sov- 
ereigns. 

Paynters daughter, the, 205. 

*Peche the fole”, 27. 

Pedlers Mask, the, 205. 

Peele, George, Court and City poet, 18, 
19; becomes dramatist at Blackfriars, 
2, 181; dramatist for public theatres, 
183—64; native drama by, 2, 111, 
184—85; influence on, by Farrant 
and Hunnis, 181; inheritor of Court 
drama, 116, 181; mask in plays by, 
45, 129, 183, 185; dramatic form at- 
tained by, 181—S?: his influence on 
pastoral drama, 182, 185; his place in 
dramatic evolution, 181—85. 

Arraignment of Puris. 180, 181, 
182, 209. 

Peirce, Edward, master of the children of 
Paul’s 171; cessation of children of 
Paul’s as actors under. 171, 173—74. 

Percius and Anthomiris, 124, 204. 

Pernet, a French farce, and Johan Johan, 
51—52. 

Phedrastus and Phigon and Lucia, the 
history of, 205. 

Philemon and Philecia, 124, 204. 

Phillida and Ohoryn, A pastoral of, 209. 

Phillips, Thomas, clerk of the Tents. 193. 

Phisictens Tale, The, by Chaucer. as source. 
109. 

Phormio, by Terence, played by Paul’s 
school, at Wolsey’s, 89. 

Pilgrims, mask of, 72, 100. 

Pipe Office, in Blackfriars theatre build- 
ing, 195. 

Piscator, 87. 

Pitseus, Joannes, on Heywood, 80. 

Plautus, comedy by, at Court, 54, 88: po- 

pularity of, 89; as author and source. 
59, 97, 111, 116; and Edwards, 108, 
109, 115; cessation of, in university 
drama, 182—183. 
~ Miles Gloriosus, 54, 97, 201. 
—— Menaechmi, 54, 88. 
Aulularia, 54, 201. 

Play of Love, 52. 80. $3. 97. 

Play of the Wether, 52. 80. $3, 97. 

Players, restrictions upon. 90, 128: pro- 

" fession of, abused by strollers and 
yagabonds. 90. 120, 128: patronage 
of, by royalty and nobility, 119—21, 
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122. 128: puritanic and City oppo- 
sition to. 127—2S, 130. See also 


~ Chapel. Children, Companies, Gentle- 


men, Players, companies of. 


Players, companies of, under Henry VII, 


of Lord Oxford. 27 n. 

of Northumberland. 27 n. 

of Essex. 27 n. 

of Wymborne minster, 27 n. 
French, 27 n. 

of Lord Bedford. 27 n. 

of Wycomb. 27 n. 

of London, 27 n. 

of Lord Bath. 27 n. 

Spanish, 27 n. 

of Mile End, 27 n. 

of Kingston, 27 n. 

of the King, 27. 

of the Prince, 27. 

of the King of Castile, 27 n. 

of Lord Oxford’s Chapel, 27 n. 
of Cambridge, 27 n. 

of Lord Buckingham. 27 n. 
under Henry VIII. 

from Suffolk, 36 n. 119. 
women of Flanders, 35 n, 43. 
minstrels of Normandy, 35 n. 
of the Earl of Wiltshire, 36 n, 119. 
of the Kin:. 36, 58, 66, 68, 119. 
of the Queen, 66, 68, 119. 

of the Princess, 66, 119. 

of the Prince, 68, 119. 

of Coventry, 66. 

of the Duke of Suffolk, 66, 69, 119. 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury 119. 
of the Earl of Arundel, 119. 
of the Earl of Salop, 119. 

of the Countess of Derby, 119. 
of Lord Mount Eagle, 119. 

of Lord Talbot, 119. 

of Lord Cromwell, 120. 

of the Lord Privy Seal. 120. 
of the Lord Admiral. 120. 

of other lords, 120. 

See also Children. Gentlemen. 
—- under Edward VI. 

of the King. 70—74. 

See also Children of the Chapel. 


———— under Queen Mary, 


of the Queen, 120. 

of Lord Oxford, 120. 

of the Duke of Norfolk, 120. 
See also Children, Gentlemen. 
-— under Mueen Elizabeth. 
Lord Admiral’s, 173. 


Cambridge University. Students of 


King’s College, 201. 

Lord Chamberlain’s, (table) 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209; (payments) 217, 
21 220.221 2202 


‘Children of the Chapel. 105, 106, 110, 


117. 122. 123, 129. 148—150, 154, 
155. 156, 169, 170, 172, 175, 184, 
196; (table) 199, 201, 202, 203, | 
205. 206, 207, 208, 209 ; (payments) 
212,'213, 216. 218, 220, 221, 223, 
224. 

Children of Eton, 123. 203, 214. 

Children of Merchant Taylors, $9, 123; 
(table) 204. 205, 209; (payments) 
215, 216. 217, 223. 

Children of the Earl of Oxford 169, 
171, 172, 173. 186; (table) 209; 
(payments) 224 (Lyly), 225. 

Children of Paul’s, $4, 103,104. 105, 
122. 129. 149, 169, 171, 172. 173, 
184. 186; (table) 199, 200, 201, 
292. 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208; 
{payments) 210, 211, 212, 213, 
Vie QUO 2ET, 2ES; 220,222, 22; 

Children of Westminster, 89, 122, 
(table) 201, 202, 203, 204; (pay- 
ments) 212, 214, 215 (Elderton). 

Children of Windsor, 103, 117, 122, 
123, 129, 148, 149. 150, 151,184 
(table) 202, 203, 204, 205, 206; 
(payments) 212, 213. 214. 215, 
216, 217. 

Lord Olinton’s, 204, 205, 215, 216. 

Earl of Derby’s, 120, 208, 222, 224. 

Lord Robert Dudley’s, 200, 210, 211. 
See also Earl of Leicester. 

Countess of Essex’s, 206, 219. 

Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, 201. 

Gentlemen of the Inns of Court, 201. 

Gentlemen of the Inner Temple, 101, 
200, 202. 

Sir Percival Hart's Sons, 201. 

Lord Howard's, 128, 205, 206, 218, 
220. 

Lord Hunsdon’s, 208, 224. 

“Interlude Players”, 200, 210. 

The Italian Players, 205, 218. 

Sir Robert Lane’s, 203. 

Earl of Leicester's, 120, 128,129, 130, 
173; (table) 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 203, 209 ; (payments) 214,215, 
216, 2477219; 2215222- 394 See 
also Lord Robert Dudley, 

Earl of Lincoln’s, 128, 204, 214. 

Earl of Oxford's, 169, 171, 172, 173; 
(table) 209; (payments) 224, 225. 

Oxford, Christ Church. 201. 

(Queen's, 209, 224, 225. 

Lord Rich’s, 120, 202, 212, 213. 

Lord Strange’s, (table) 207, 208, 209; 
(payments) 221, 223, 224 (Simons). 

Karl of Sussex’s, 120; (table) 204, 206, 
20S: (payments) 215. 218, 222. 
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Earl of Warwick's, 120, 128; (table) 
201, 205, 206, 207; (payments) 211, 
216, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222. 

Earl of Worcester’s, 120. 

Playhouse. See Theatre. 

Plays, pre-Elizabethan. See especially 
Interlude, Interludes, Pageant-plays. 

Elizabethan. See Drama, names of 
authors, titles, Table of Plays (199— 
209), Payments (210—25). 

Plays and Masks, table of, 1558 to 1585, 
199— 209; as an index to dramatic 
evolution, 179; nature and scope of 
materials used, 197—98. 

Plummer, first master of the children of 
the Chapel, 21, 157; patents to, 21 n. 

Plutus, by Aristophanes, 87. 

Poets-laureate, masters of the children 
of the Chapel as the first, 1, 14—20, 
180; Ben Jonson the first patentee 
among, 18; lineal descent of, 17—20; 
list of, 19; list of, formerly supposed, 
19 n; differentiated from university 
laureates, 19 —20 n. 

Polands and soldiers, mask of, 76. 

Pompey, A story of, 208. 

Pool, Henry, and wife, and the site of the 
Blackfriars property purchased by the 
Burbages, 142, 188, 190—92, 193— 
194. 

Portinary, Sir John, 142, 192. 

Portio and Demorantes, the history of, 207. 

Predor and Lucia, 124, 204. 

Pretestus, 205. 

Pride of Life, 7. 

Prince. See Players. 

Princess. See Players. 

Privy Council, widow Farrant’s appeal to, 
1a 476-—T 1, 

Prodigality, 202. 

Progne, 112, 201. 

Prologue, Chaucer's, as source, 50. 

Pudsey, Richard, 30. 

Puttenham, George, on Heywood, 78; on 
Edwards and Earl of Oxford as drama- 
tists, 169 n. 

Pyamour, John, patent to, by Henry V, to 
take up singing boys, 12 n, 21 n. 


Queen. See Elizabeth, Mary, Players. 
Wuintus Fabius, 124. 204. 


Radcliff, Ralph, humanistic drama by, $8: 
his theatre at Hitchin, §8, 147. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, letter by, to Sir 
William More in behalf of Bonetti, 
187.190; 

Ralph Rotster Dotster, authorship and date 
of, 92—93, 96—97, 99; apparel for 
children actors of, furnished by Revels 
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Office, 96; its hybrid nature, 92, 97, 
101, 181; its debt to Heywood’s Pro- 
verbs, 97; its lack of influence on Eng- 
lish drama, 101—102, 181. 

Rape of the second Helene, the history of 
the, 207. 

Rastell, John, publisher, Heywood’s father- 
in-law, not author of The Four Ele- 
ments, 16 n, 52; and the pageant of 
the ffather of hevin, 67 n. 

Rastell, William, Heywood’s brother-in- 
law and publisher, 52, 80, 67 n. 
Realism in the new drama, 42, 43, 46, 
49, 59, 109, 111, 112-14, 116, 124. 
Sez also Cornish, Edwards, Hunnis. 

Lyly, Peele. 

Redford, John, Master of Paul’s, Wy! and 
Science, 85, 104. 

Redman, John, and the father of hevin, 67 n. 

Reformation, 51, 89. 

Renaissance, beginning of drama in, 1, 
9—10,,87, 118. 

Respublica, authorship and date of, 92— 
91, 96—97, 99; apparel for children 
actors of, 96; its hybrid nature, 92, 
97, 101. 

Revels, Richard Gibson's accounts of, 40— 
60. Sce also Master of. 

——— Office, special instances of apparel 
furnished by, 69, 71, 72, 84n, 93— 
95, 96. 

Office building, converted into 
Blackfriars theatre, 129, 137, 191— 
194; formerly Cheek’s lodgings, 140, 
141, 144m; documents on date and 
location of, 140, 141 m, 142, 143 n. 
144 n, 199—93. 

Rich, Lord. See Players. 

Riche Mounte, the, 45. 

Rightwise, John, master of St.Paul’s school. 
in plays at Court, 66, 8S—S$9; his 
anti-Lutheran plays, 66, 67—6S. 

Ringley, Lord of Misrule, 27, 31 n. 

Robin Hood, legend of, in plays, 40, 43, 
47; play of, 47; fragments of other 
plays of, 47 n. 

Rocco, Signor. See Bonetti. 

Rojas, Fernando de, Culisto, as source. 
52. 09s 

Romeo and Juliet, quotes from Edwards, 
107, 111; on Bonetti, “the very 
butcher of a silk button”, 188. 

Roo, John, fancied reflections upon Wolsey 
in his Latin morality, 68. 

Rozmital, Leo von, on entertainment by 
Edward IV, 14. 


Sages, mask of, 204. 
Saint Paul’s. See Paul’s. 
Salop, Earl of. See Players. 
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sources of, 595 and the Morality, Sin; 

and Heywood's Willow song, 85; and 

Edwards's Music song, 107; short story 

by Edwards as source in his Taming 

of the Shrew, 116; annual number of 

plays by, 127; in a theatrical trust, 

17in, 173—74; his fencing master, 

186—88; and Burbage’s Blackfriars 

theatre, 191, 196; mask in plays by, 

45,129,185; break-up ofclassic drama 

not due to. 125, 182—83; heritor of 

Court traditions, 185; influences shap- 

ing his comedy of situation, 185; the 

minor influences of Lyly on, 185; his 

literary lineage and place in dramatic 

evolution, 2, 185, 196. 

Romeo and Juliet, 107, 111, 188. 

~——— Taming of the Shrew, 116. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, i85. 

— —— Comedy of Errors, 185. 

Midsummer Night’s Drea n, 185. 

——— Merry Wives, 185. 

Shipman and Maids, mask of, 199. 

Silver, George, on Rocco Bonetti, 187—88. 

Simons, John, payee for performances be- 
fore Elizabeth, 209, 224. 225. 

Singing, by Chapel Royal, 11—12.14—15, 
56. See also Chapel. Children, Drama, 
Masters. 

Stsmonda, 24. 

Siz Fools, 202. 

Six Seaman, a mask of, 209. 

Six Virtues, a mask, 204. 

Skelton, John, poet laureate. 19 n; songs 
by, 34; his relations to Cornish, 31 n. 
35. 50, 52 n; his recrudescent Magny- 


furence, 7 n, 34n. 

Smallpeece, Thomas. and Blackfriars the- 
atre, 156. 

Smith, John, interlude player. 11 n, 105 n. 
210 n. 


£51; potent and payment} : 
pipe rr ok 
death and il of, 26.m 


90—91, 120. . 
State of Iretand, Irish play of the, by 
Baldwin, 74, 84, 93.n. 
Story of... . A, 208. 
S$ >, Lord. See Players. 
Suffolk, Duke of. See Players. 
Supposes, iil. 
Sussex, Earl of. See Players. 
Swartrutters, mask of, 105, 199. 


Talbot, Lord. See Players. 

Taming of the Shrew, 116. 

Tanered and Gismunda, 111, 202. 

Taylor. John, master of the children of 
Westminster. payee for Court plays. 
202, 211, 212. 

Telomo, A history of, 209. 

Terence, and university drama, 182—S3; 
and Edwards, 108, 109. 115. 

—_— Phormio, 89. 
Heauiontimoroumenos, 201. 
Tetzel, Gabriel, on entertainment by Ed- 

ward IV, 15. 

“Theater, The”, origin and building of, 
129, 130, 149, 178. 

Theatre, the. as an institution, origin and 
development of, “public” and “pri- 
vate”, 1, 2, 123, 125, 127—29, 130, 
147—51, 178, 179—80; City and 
puritanic opposition to. 127—28.130, 
183; influence of. on dramatic art. 
3—S§. 178—79. 182—S$5. 

—_—— “private”, modeled after the Court 
Hall, 129, 147; Blackfriars as the first. 
147—51.17S—S5; its advantages over 
the public theatre in development of 
art. 178. 179—S80. 188. 


Index 


Theatre, “public”. modeled after inns or 
“public houses”, 129; “The Theatre”. 
by Burbage, the first, 128—29. 130. 
149; slow development of art in, 125. 
178—79, 183; the developed drama 
continued by, 184—S5. 196. 

Three Plays in One, An Invention of. 209. 

Three Sisters of Mantua, An Invention 
or play of, 206. 

Timoclea at the Siege of Thebes, 124,204. 

Titus and Gisippus, the history of, 206. 

Toolte, 205. 

Tragedy, beginnings of, 110. 123, 124: 
five-act from in, 184. See Drama. 

“Tragical comedy”, introduced by Ed- 
wards. 108, 109, 112: the bridge to 
comedy and tragedy, 110, 112—16. 
124; beginnings of melodrama in. 
124—25. 

Triumph of Venus and Mars, 31, 76. 

Troilus and Pandor, by Cornish, 48, 50. 

Truth, Faithfulness, and Mercy, 204. 

Tumblers. See Players. 

Tumblers, going with feet up, mask of. 
76, 91. 

Turbervile, George, on Edwards, 115. 

Turkish Magistrates, mask of, 100. 

Turks or Hungarians, a mask, 199. 

Turks, torchbearers tc the Nusquams, 199. 

Twine, Thomas, on Edwards, 113. 115 n. 


Udall, Nicholas, his supposed dramatic ac- 
tivity at Eton and Westminster. 8§. 
89: appointed Court poet by Queen 
Mary, 2, 90, 92, 97, 106; his literary 
biography, 92—102; general cowt 
entertainer, 99 —100 n, 116 n; extra- 
ordinary warrant dormer to, as Court 
dramatist, 97—99; his carte blanche 
control of Court plays and masks. 
99—100 n, 116; his unnamed dia- 
legues, interJndes, and masks, 99— 
100. 99n; 100; his introduction of 
classic elements into the drama. 2. 
90.92; introduction of 5-act form by. 
97. 101, 181, 182: his hybrid drama 
not prototype of English drama. 102. 
116, 181—82; his influence on the 
drama. 2, 88, 101—102, 116, 181: 
his death, 100, 103. 


— Genus Humanum, 12. 93, 94. 98, 
96, 99. 
— Respublica, 2: 93, 94. 96—97 
94. 101. 


— Ruiph Roister Doister, 92.93. 06— 
97, 99, 101. 181. 

Ezechias, 100. 201. 

Jucob and Esau, 100—101. 
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Universities, patrons of classic drama, 125; 
drama in, 10.87—$9, 101, 181, 182— 
183. 201. 

Utopia. 10. 


“Vafva Vadmal”, Swedish folkdance, and 
the “Meskeler”. 45 n. 

Vagabonds and unlicensed strolling 
players, restricted, 90, 90, 120, 128. 

Van Wilder, Philip, commission to, to 
take up children, 14 n. 

Venecians, torchbearers to the Barbarians, 
199. z 

Venetians, mask of, 92, 99. 

Venuses and Cupids, mask of, 99, 100n. 


Wade, Mr., clerk of the Privy Council, on 
Blackfriars controversy, 176—77. 

Wager, W., dramatist, 178. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, Ann Farrant’s 
petition to, 158; secret letter to, 173. 

Ward, A. W., on native and classic drama. 
3, 185. 

Warriors, a mask of, 204. 

Warwick, Earl of. See Players. 

Webster, John, 18. 

Wentworth, Harry, Master of the Revels, 
27, 30. 

Westcott, Sebastian, master of Paul’s boys, 
plays by, before Elizabeth, 84, 104, 
122, 171; (table) 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208; (pay- 
ments) 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
217, 218. 220, 222, 223. 

Wit and Will(?), 104, 202. 

-——— Effginia, A Tragedye(?), 104, 203. 

Westminster school, drama at, $8, 89; 
plays by children of, at Court, $S, 89. 
{22; (table) 201, 202, 203, 204; (pay- 
ments) 212, 214, 215 (Elderton). 

Wether, Play of the, by Heywood, 52, 
80. §3. 

Willoughby, Lord, his letter to More for 
Signor Rocco, 188, 190. 

Wilmot, R.. Tancred and Gismunda, 111. 
202. 

Wilson, Robert, dramatist (?), 178; payee 
for performances at Court, 209, 224— 
225. 

Wiltshire. See Players. 

Windsor, children of the Chapel of, as 
actors. Nee Children, Farrant. 

Wit ard Sedence, 104. 

Wit and Well, 104, 202. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, entertainments by. 53. 
55. $8, $9: anti-Lutheran Court play. 
wf! 1527, to exalt him, 67—68; gent- 
lemen of his chapel enact Menaechm:, 
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